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preface. 


^\Jaxy years have elapsed since I wrote “ Life in Ancient 
India/’ ^ It is out of print, and a second edition has 
hetii called tor. Lut so many interesting and important 
works have Leeii appearing, and so much new material 
has become available, that merelv to answer the purpor^e 
of the old book it becomes necessary to make a new one. 
A question here arises as to whether an unlearned book 
will not be superfluou:> vchere learned books confessedly 
abound. To this I would reph', that there are but few, 
tvdiether in Great Britain or in India, who will even look 
at learned k)riental works, whereas a couple of volmnes 
which a'ather tomulier the results of leamhin', mav have 
some chance of attention. India is va^t and varied, and 
every kind of eifort mint l)e made before it can become 
familiar to the pale-iaced denizein of other climes. 
Even where ground lun once been gained, effort must 
be made to retain it. E:ny books are wanted as stepping- 
stones to such a> are learned and critical, and descrip- 
tions of part> in detail are wanted to supplement grand 
and Comprehensive vieav^. Theretbro, no a[)ulogy is 
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needed lur thi^ aiieiirpt iv i.^resem. on a small scale, the 
leading' features ot that g’reat stream of Sanskrit litera- 
ture which heaved on continuously from the time of the 
Vedic hymns until arrested l^y the force of Mahomedaii 
ascendancy. 

My hope and endeavour will be to stimulate a desire 
for greater kno^\dedge of that wonderful and remark- 
able em])ire which so many dislike in ignorance. 
Let us for a inranent try to realize the difference 
whic'li knowledge causes. In familiar language, it may 
be said to illustrate the old story of “Eyes and no Eyes!' 
A Ijotauist goes, and sees at a glance, new vegetable 
Ibrms, and rare flowers. The naturalist is no less 
delighted with the bright bird^j and grotesque insects 
which his [)racti'^ed eye detects. The artist watches 
with eutha''iasin the p-jculian* splendour (.»f the sunrise or 
the sunset, thu^ grand cloud scenery, and the imposing 
aspect nf the cities and temples, fore.^ts and rivers. So, 
air?r.^ the observing philosopher, the ethnologist, and the 
philcfi(.)gi-t, each finds ample and delightful occupation. 

But having seen that some strangers from the West 
cam enjoy thennelves in India, we A\ill reverse the 
^picture, jiud look at tho^e ’who go there knowing 
uotiiing and caring iiodiinu fa* wliat l)elongs to tlu‘ 
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find such persons indulging in ii '^tate ot chrome di'-giist. 
growling at heat and mosquitoes, and abusing ihe native^ 
as lying, cheating nigyufs. The keen enjoymeiit oi tho,'5e 
first described, compared, vdtli the dis'^atldaciion of 
those Vvdioin vce are now considering, is most >ignificaut. 

But higher gruiind may lie taken. Jir^tice, it inaiv l)e 
said, demands that rulers and teacher'^ sliorLld riglitly 
understand those whom they attempt to rule or teach ; 
and certainly men so peculiar as the inhabitants of Indui 
cannot be rightly understood without stu»ly. This truth 
was made obvious by the experience of some of the 
earliest religious teachers. Knowing notliiiig of the 
Hindu mind or the Hindu literature, and taking it for 
granted that whatever was heathen must be bad, the 
first missionaries attempted to root up wheat and tares 
without discrimination. The learned and conscieiitioUN 
were those who mo^t f-lt the riidene'-s of such 
attacks, and although >ome vdio were timid might, in 
chameleon fashion, simulate acquiescence, mid seek 
safety by change of colour, the more usual effect was 
that those whom the teacher desired to influence flatly 
refused to listen. In an instant they dirunk into tliem^ 
selves. Ju^t so <>ue may see a bed id tlie graceful 
sensitive plant >udih‘nly turn >tm*k and ‘-tiif whcii touched 
hy an idba’’^ -tick Iipliii n, m mnt]:. c ''C\dc‘d !»n<>k te 
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Xotliing more impressed me diiring the few years 
which I spent in Bengah than the oveiBearing manner 
a::-! othcn> nearly arrived from England, to* 
- llmd'i- mEo w-=*ve h-vef and respected by such 
Aaca cA :he 'miji'iEE Simou XiehoEoin for more than 
-imv vmiA the :«:adhi:: pheAkhm ui rulcutta : Major 
VAiO-i the joint, vns another fidend 

ifoiii wiir/Ai J cojmanrlv heard praises of Ilindns. lie 
knew tiieir language^, and had carefully ^tudical their 
hal>its and mcjdes of tlionght in various parts of the 
country. 

But I must not attempt a chronicle of learned eminent 
men who liave been the friends of Hindus. Beginning 
with Sir AVilliarn J(me>. I might add Colel^rooke. H. H. 
AVilson, and Ballaiittne. but the li:^t vetaild be too lengthy 
even if it included mereh' tho-e of whose opinions I my- 
self am Cognizant. 1 can inerclv point to the tacts. 
Bo awaken in otlun^ the svmpatliv felt by these gmat 
men, finiiliarity witli Hindu literature is indispensable, 
and a Inge to rMtnti'ibute in some small measure to so 
great an object Iro f)een tlu^ motive for the present pub^ 
lie at ion. 

Tlie subject of Buddhism is omitted in these [)ages, for 
the works which treat on tliat m}>teri(ms phenomenon 
have become too numerous to admit of their being (lealt 
with in ."iich Miiall sp^ce as could be h(‘r(‘ aifoivhal. \] 
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the same time I might say, that in so far as my book 
succeeds in tracing the bases of general Hindu thought, 
so tar it may be found, though indirectly, to account 
for Budd!n.-m. It is a point not proved, but I think 
evidence tends to show that that religion, as originalh^ 
taught ill India, aimed rather at reforming, extending, 
and intensifying doctrines long established, than at pro- 
mulgating new or antagonistic views. 

rVmongst the recent books which I reluctantly leave 
unnoticed are ^[r. Fergusson’s Tree and Serpent Wor- 
ship,” and Mr. Talboys Wheeler's *• History of India.*’ 
These works bear closelv on the relation of Arvan to 
non- Arvan races in ancient India. Mr. M". M". Hunter s 

•j 

••Rural Bengal,’' which gives histories of hill-people, is 
also eminently >uggestive, and promises no less assistance 
in actual legislation than in the elucidation of histoiy. 

AVith regret, uBo, I refrain fruin Touching on Prof. 
:^[ax ^liiller’s eloquent rendering' of Vcdic hymns, now 
in the course of publication. 

I conclude by expressing my heart-felt gratitude to- 
wards the generous friends who have a-sisted me in the 
course of my labours. 


VicTijiii V Siiii 1 r 

S.W. 
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HYMNS or Tin: rig-veha. 


B.c. 1200^ and that they tvcrc committed to writing before the 
time of Panini^ the greatest grammarian of India. 

The powers invoked are the Siin^ the Dawn^ Heaven^ Earth 
Fire^ the Atmosphere^ and Elements under various aspects. 

The worshippers have no fixed idea of the relative greatness 
of tliese powers^ Init rather their minds appear to have been 
pervaded by a sense of the incomprehensibility and indefinite- 
ness of Deity ; and^ unable to frame an image adetpiate to 
their intuitions^ they met the difficulty by shifting images. 
Thus we find in hymn 159^ book i.^ heaven and earth (Dyaus 
and Prithi\i) addressed as the parents of all other gods. 

1 ‘-At the sacrifices I woisliip with offerings Heaven aiid Earth, the 
prcimoters of righteomiie^s, the great, the Avise, the energetic, avIia. 
liaung goJ^ for their orlspring, thus laAish, v.itii the gOiE, the chuice'^t 
blessings, iii consetpuence of our hymn. 

‘AVith my invocation^ I celebrate the thought of the heneficent 
Father, and that mighty sovereign Power of the Hother. The proliiie 
parents lia\e made all creature'^, and through their favours (have cou- 
ferred) veiJe immortality on their oif^pring.*' 

There are many similar passages in which lieaven and earth 
arc regarded as the parents not only of men liut of the goiE. 
But in other places/^ iMr. Muir find- heaven and eartli spolteu 
of "‘Ms themselve- created/^ They must, tluauforc, be refiaved 
to a class of shadoAty, tran-itory deities, Avhieh never as-unied 
defined or abidiiiu' forms in Iliudii Avor-liip. Aditi is ainulier of 
these unsubstantial deities ; she is the motlier of gods. 

iiie nii'tlici', the givat, the holy Afiiti. hrought forth those twain 
-Mitra and Varunai, the mighty lords of all ^^^alth, that tiny niiehi 
A \i rci-e di \ hie pov l r,' 

*’ hlay A'hti tie-lend us, luiy Aditn the mothtiV of the opuhuit Mitra, 
of Aryan. !u. and of tho siiih_>s Miruiia, arum n> prott.-'tion ” - 

M-ar, .T. 11 A. ^ s.^u-^, v-l, | yruir, .7 K. A, S , NA\ Si ru-u ^ot 

I I' i u o 
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111 one hymn Aditi is identified with the sky^ in another she 
is equivalent to heaven and earthy and yet more often she is 
distinct from either heaven, earth, or sky. 

Daksha again is a shadowy god. He is an Aditya, one of the 
sons of Aditi. 

“ Daksha sprang from Aditi, and Aditi from Daksha. 

At the creation, the work of Daksha, thou 0 Aditi, miiii'Uerest 
to the kings Mitra and Varuna,” lic.i 

And again in E. V. vii. 66, 2, Mitra and Yaruna are cele- 
brated as tlie sons of Daksha. 

Mr. iMuir relieves us from some of our perplexity concerning 
this mysterious Daksha by suggesting that possibly in some of 
these passages the word Daksha was used figurath ely for strength, 
^laiiy other deities of this description might be pointed out, but 
it will sufiicc to remark upon them incidentally. Gradually the 
Hindu mind attained more definite conceptions, and it is most 
interesting to w'ateli the embodiment of ideas rising, as it were, 
from a divine nebula. 

The sun appears to have been amongst the earliest objects of 
worship which attained a measure of personality. Xever a t'eiy 
potverfiil or universal deity, he is, hov'ever, addressed with 
reverence, and et^en at the present time Hindus daily celebrate 
the moiiiciit of sunrise by prostrations and tvoiHiip. The words 
they use are the well-known Genjatri,^ which is a prayer, so- 
called, ill the 3rd Mandala or book of tlic Eig-AYda.^ The sun 
is in it addressed as Savitri ; — ■ 

“ We meditate ou that de:?iralie light of the divine Savitri, who in- 
fiuciicc:' <»iir pious rites. 


' Miur, 
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or TIIi: KKi-VrDA. 


‘•Desirous of food, wc solicit ^lih praise of the iliviue Sa\itri the 
gift of affluence.*'^ 

These words are now aliiiost the only suiTi^ing relic of direct 
snu-worship, hut iu tlie Rig- A eda the sun frequently invoked, 
and some of the most hcautiful expressions of lo\ e and revereu(‘e 
are addressed to the divine Savitri : — 

His L'ourscrs bear on higli the di\iiiL‘. all-knoviiig Siiii. that he may 
i.e seen by all (ihe worlds). 

‘•lAt the ap['roachi of tlie aihilluiiiinating Sun, the constellation=; 
depart with tlie night like thieves. 

•' His ilhiiniuating ray> behold men iu s»,lon, like bki/ing lires. 

••Thou. Surya, oat-trippest all in sp^eed . thou art \isible to all. 
thou art the "Onree of light . thou shine st throughout tlic entire lliaaa- 
ment. 

V ^ r: - - ^ ^ % 

“ Dchuldiug the up-spiinging light above tbe darkiit approaoli 

tlie di%ine Sun among the gods, the excellent light .... hising to- 
day. and mounting into the highest heaven, do thou, O Suii, remo\»j 
the sickness of my heart and the yeliuwmess mf my bodvr. 

•• Let in transfer the yellowians mf my boclyt to the parruts to tlie 
Starlings, or to the Haritala ( tree)." 

^ ^ ^ # 

• If, Savitri, through ignorance, througli puade in feoble or povtrful 
{ d<_-pendant- ). or througdi human infirmity, ve La.ve coiumitted o-abenc* i 
again-t thy divme person, or against gods or men do thou oii tin- 
otcasion hold us to be unonending ^ 

• The divine Sa^itii diniues In^ light oo high, dispersing th*.- dew 

Di'.im ^-lui), tlioii pi’oLto.dcst with most powriful ( ]iorsi> i. 

-pivadiug thy \:ti- (of ray-;, and cutting dovii the black abode (*'f 
nigbtj. tie Lieiniduiis ra} s of tie suii tbruw oil' the darkness wbicdi is 
split ad like a -kin over tbo iirma incut ^ 

•‘ Tlio diMiir SaMtri di-pi<iys lii- banuLi’ on high, ditfiising light 

‘ t\ iko 1 - trail'., TOi tu. p. llc> j AVikiuU trail-'., r.-.p ui. p. 2]i»* 
n A' 02 . I K V. IV .SI. 

' Pno’'I 1 kil — i-r,. i: V I ’■ il,..!, vul. Ill }. ll-u L \'. n 
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throng Ii all worLU ; contemplating ( all things ), the sun lias filled hea\tn 
and earth and the tirmanient with Lis ravs.'* ^ 

The hymn concludes by ^vondering ^vhat is tlie power by 
which the siin tiavels. and whether any one has truly beheld the 
” collective pillar of heaven/^ wliich ** sustains the sky/'^ 

The folio vcing hynin^ in which the sun is again called Saiya, 
lias been translated in verse by Mr. Grrifiith^ at present Prin- 
cipal of tlie College at Benares. 

in majestic blaze, 
ho I the L iii\ erse s e \ e, 

Vast and wondroiu host nf ray> 

'slihieth brightly in the “^ky. 

Soul of all that moveth imt. 

Stud (»f all that inovts br.luw — 

Lighteth lie earth’s gloomiest ^pon 
And tin li. a\en- ore all a glow ! 

See. he foil owe ih the Dawn 
Brilliant ni her path abo\^_. 

As a youth by beauty drawn. 

'^..eks the maiden of Ih:^ love ' 
i lol\ men and pious sage- 
Wurship now tlie gloiu.m- Sun : 
k’or hy nt'i^ ordained f >r age- 
Shall a good I’cward he w’oii. 

h'nk. In- lior-< s uI'j'uulJ high, 
hood oi limh, and -wift. and strong, 

111 iht for< Iliad of till -ky. 

Bun their cour-e the hiaven ul-mg ' 

Braiko-- to ln -3 '-louiB be giNiii. 
ikning o'er the road of htrtveu ' 

Such iho majesty aiol ['owur, 

>urh tlitf glnry uf the bun, 

^\'htil lit t- at t \ oiling hour, 

'j'lio wuik.r Balm- Ins ta-k uiitlouo 
IBs -re .'it- arc loo^oil. and ia< r all 
'-proad^nh Nigbi In. r gO'i.’mv gad, 


\\ I Ml' ^ 1 I ' - I O O )' I 1* » It. \ ■ ' It 
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iiy.MNs or XHL rtiG-vioA, 


Wiion he rides in noon- tide glow, 

Blazing in the nu tic ids sight, 

The sides his boundless glory show. 

And his majesty of light; 

And when he sets, his absent rniglu 
Is felt in thickening shades of night. 

Hear us. C» god^, this day ' 

Hear ns graciously, we pray ! 

As the Sun hi> ^tate begim, 

Frr:e ns from cTli heinous sins ; 

3Iiira, Yarniia, Adiii ! 

Hear, 0 hear us graciously ' 

Pv-wers of ocean, earth, and air. 

Listen, listen to our prayer 1 

*' His -steeds are loostd,” (''Uys tlie poeti, '‘and ovtr ail 
Sprea-Lth XioJn her gloomy pal IT 

iSiglit is not {leihed in these hynins, bnt often blessed, as, 

I invoke Night, who brings rest to the world/' ^ 

A poet named Gritsamada speaks of the traveller st()p[,.ul 
fnna his journey, and the warrior restrained from combat, f or 
“night follows/-’ v'hen the “Hunctiou of Savitri^^ cca'^cs. Tlie 
iivmn eontinues • 

She I -nghti utwnps the extended (world) like nt woniam weaHno 
la gunnentj: the j'ludvnt man kiy>5 aside the v>ork/'' 

^ ^ : :it 

••The warriur, eager for victory, turns back; abond-'ii 

ing his half-wrought toil the lab'aircr r. turns dioniL* j. ..... Aniuiab 

o-amh in dry plaxm for the vatv.ry Lloinejit the wuods are 

Ci'^-igned to tlin l.irds 

Ihe ever-g<iinn ^ arun<t eruiit^ a c*''! .... jLirt* (of 
and . \< ly l.iid and o\. i v ],uist to lair, when Savjtn iius /in- 

[-t.rsed lall. hrUi;!- in vajir.n-^ dllVinaui' 

’ Wn-r.iiW 5 j, 07 . ]a \ i 

n>ei w.i ,j. a,)7. lb V ii, as 



^AVTTKI— Vl^IIXr. 


Vr’c supposCj from the tone in tvhicli Savitri is ad- 

drL>^^cd_, that l\ig-^'’cda hymns recognised the sun as the highest 
yvml^iol of Supreme Deity j hut^ as we proceed^ we shall tind 
other appearances in Xature^ receiving greater and niiieh more 
pcrsi^tent homage. The di-^tinction is. perluips^ tliat the sun 
always addressed with reverence^ as the type of mysterioiw, 
ihstant power, which may be guessed at. but never compre- 
hended, whilst other deities have an oeca^hnially more familiar 
[)ersonality. Agni^ for iu>tance^ is commonly tire, and Indra the 
rinnamentj with its phenomena j but Agni is also the domestic 
friend of man^ and sonictiiiies the hre of tlie sun. Again^ on 
other occasions Indra is the chief deity, sometimes nitlp at 
other times without^ personal characteristics and hurnun cjualities. 

Occasionally the siin is called Msluui in the l\ig-Vcdm ; a-< 
in the following few t'erses translated by hlr. hluir. 

••Vishnu strode over this 'UiiiseiNe) ; in three ['laces he planted his 
^tej> , ( the world, or Li^ snp, va-?) on\el"pod in hi^ dust, 

•A'idiim, the uucoii.'|uerLdde pre>er\er, strode three ,^te[>s, hearing 
ihim theiice hxed uhservauce^. 

•‘Ihhold thr a':t> uf Vi'-hnu, through vhiL'h tbi^ jilting or intiinait ) 
triend 01 Indra pen eived religi'vns eei’emoiiie''. 

“• SagL^ CwJ'itaiuly 1 ciiuld that Ligln-t I'o-^ilioii of Vnlinu. like an 
t yo iixed in the ?ky.”^ 

Another poet says : 

•• ihidian, Vhhiiu, >^Yi^t g>'er, make our prayers lo bring us cattle as 
tlioir princi|i:d fruii ; make [)in>[i,„r"Us . . 

•• iMay Vitra, may Vaiuiia, may Aryaiiian, may Iiulra, may Briba^)* 
[lati, may tbe widc-^tiiding A^nlinii, all grant u^ ['iu^['trity. 

And, agaiii^ ViAniu as the sun is said to create and uphold 
the t;()rlds : 


•• I declare the valornii- derd^ of Vislinn, who measured the iiunulaiui 


^ M\ui\ Ori'j T , p. :>! , Ik V i. -2. 

IL'id, n g. .")■> }k V. J t'o. 
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IIYMX> or THr EJ>A 


regions. ^YllO xlic upper u'orkb ^triJing tiivice. liie vvidL- 

^tcppiiig 

v.'lio alone sustained the triple universe, the earih, and the 

sky, (yea) all the \\erhU 

We give one more instance uf the inauner iuu\liieh Pag-A eda 
Plindus addressed A'islmn : 

'* That man never repents who, seeking 'iTr goodi, brings oiiVrings to 
VishnUj the tvide-stepping. vim voitbips him vitli his vdiule heart 

*’ Viaiclnafc to us, swiftlv-movhig A^ishnu. thy bciievoleuce v.hich 
cmlu'aces all mankind . . 

“Thrice thi^ gud by his greutness has traversed tins earth vitli its 
Iniiidiv l light-. Alay ATshuu be the strongest of the strong : lor 
aaful is tlie name (power of that iinmo\eable {beinuo. 

This A"i-hnu traversed the earth to bestcav it fur a hahitation on 
Alanu (or maiii. The men who praise him are secure . . . 

The three steps are thought to lia\'e signified siin-i'ise^ mid- 
day^ and sun-set; but after a time this first meaning tvas lost, 
and ATshini lieeame a distinct deity of evcr-iiicreasing popu- 
larity. 

Tyco otiicr Inminons deitie- are the Aswins. They arc “'sons 
(T‘ the sun/^ grandsous of lieat en/^ “ (u er young/'’ ‘Aiappv- 
hauded/*' “ eonstmitly active/'^ and remarkahle ff)r htmcvolenet 
which is iniiigled with luuiiuur. A\T vnli give a few specirneus 
(*f tlic tone in ^^llie]l they are addressed : 

Ymiu’ car, A'Vons, ;Lp)ir",)i coated viiL g-dJ, liuncv-tint' d. 

WcLtcr-dieddine, laden tntli .unbr -sia, as a nick as tlioright, iwpid a- 
tic. wiul,'^ 


‘ tOu'cio,^. j , i\ p :,M; ' WiOun ^ iMi-. v(.i. I'l. ]>. 

U V. • i:>l ■ n \.^ 77. 

- A o I' 75 K V lui- i 
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*• TaUc two ilcer, Asw’iii^. like two wiL.l cattle cii fresh pasture; like 
two swuus alight upon tln^ eirused libation. ^ 

^ ^ i'i ^ if 

** Whether, A-^wins, }ou arc at present far uih whether you are nigh, 
whether you are (-trayiugi in mony place-, or wliether you are in mid- 
air. do you, who partake oi many urferiug-, come hither,' - 

And again : 

“The praiser awakes ito glorify) the As wins preceding the dawui 
..... All men, A'^wins, invoke yuu ; to you they uiier the sweet 
f-omu) juice mixed with milk, a- fnends (give gifts to friends i ; the 
sim is ill iidvanee, (therefore come to the rite ) 

Tor some reason as yet uiiknowui^ the Aswins arc represented 
as travelling in a triangnlar car. 

*• Come to us with your tri-columuar, triangular, three-wlieeled and 
well-constructed car." ^ 

In another hymn their car has three heiichcs^ tliree avIiccIs^ 
and is emhellished with three metaU.^ Sometime- one wheel of 
tlieir chariot is arrested. 

•* Yuu have arrested one luminous wheel of fyoun car fur illumining 
the furni (of the sum, whil-t with the other you traverse tin spheres (tu 
regulate) by your power die ages of mankind."'^' 

And the effect of sun-rise the same hymn expres-es thus ; 

“ Whmi Siirya has ascended your cver-easy-moving ear, ilicii bright- 
w:,\ing re-pL ndciit rays "if ligbu ein/ompa-s you." 

* Wiboii\< Vul. 111 . p. 305: lo lieliu t'cc laiDeli.ig of the two, an 0 

K V. \.7S. _ "eia c arc ivgaivlc.l t'.\ Hi-, afcordii.^ 

- 1 1)1*1 p. 357 : R. t . T 73, to an iii’-^Tpretatien ivcOjvIo 1 by Yu-k.i, 

' Ibi'l. ]*. 1< ; R 5 )n r5S. T se.u m hi> Yirubta, tlie oMc.,! knobutuin- 

i'a\ oiuvb b\ rrtne—' »r (.Joi.b'i u.'kcr \\ Ii li iceinavy on pa— ag*.- oi toe R-^-tA da. 

rba iol<ov>iiia l \]> lauati.)n eonceiaune aho J. K, A. S.. Xcv,- vol. b 
llir A-uin-. Xluni* na'iii’i- tornu '1 b'oiii |)p. 1 ! — 17. wiaav a fiilUa* <. xjtkoiatiui 
'.siC'U nioaning IhulmIIn ifc .uler, eu cn by Rroib-^ortf 

t lien the tjniLk ; then tiie lioi'se, \Vhn!i " \t‘]!-on's u\n> , vul. i. p. 310. 

lie- < aue- the .,\n.bol of du* 'Un : ^^aenle R, i. llS, 

Oft- >iin-(leLM<.-' are ( ailed A-w I'l- The\ Ibid, \)d n n 

Hid the tran:-!!!''!: tVo' i davkirar Ibid, la. 357 , 


1 s 1 ; hi \ i j sd 
R. V. 1 7 1 
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HYMNS nr Tiii: RiH-vri),\. 


TIic work in these youthful deities, who asMinic 

many forms/" arc concerned has at times a hiimoruiis a:^pecr. 
Tliu^, they persuaded a holy man to teach them forhiddeu 
s(*ience; and when, for this odence, tlieir instruetur lost his 
head, the A^win^ tool;: a hoiNc'^ liead, and stuck it on lii-^ 
shoiddcrs in place of his osvn. This one might feel inclined to 
view a< simply ludioroin ; Init the explanation given above of 
AsAva, horse, as a}_‘piied to the sun, shows a inneh deeper meaii- 
ina\ The man iTp(m Avhoin the AsAvius conferred a horse’s liead 
Avas madc; in fact, to participate in the nature of the snn- 
deities. 

So also when the Asvans enable the lame to walk, and the 
ijliud to see ; and restore an a^^od man to youth, as a Avliecd- 
Avriglit repairs a worn-out car,"" the poet may perhaps he ex- 
pressing in liyperbolic language the iuvia'oratiiig power of sun- 
shine. One man they brought up from a Avell of water, in 
whic'h he lay liiddcu lihe a ydv of buried gold;"" aiunher avIio 
was seorched by lire they relieved Avith siioav. An emaciated cow 
chev mad{' to give" milk, and a field of i)arley tliey cau'-ed to he 
>uAvu. To king Pedii they gave a Avhite steed ensuring Auetory, 
and from the hrjvof oi anotlier >tced tliey produced a huiulrcd 
jais of wine, hhr Oivodasa they yoked the bull and tlie tor- 
toise, rmd carried fo^ul and treasure to liis dAvelling in a car. 
And Bhujyn, avIio mailed in a him dred- oared sliip, and Aveiit to 
<ea, anfl w:l^ nearly {lri)',vned, tiny brought back in vesNch of 
rheir own tJong the bed of the ocean.- 

TAha''/ tile IhiAVii, or tlie Mr->t fimh of tlay-ligin, is a V(i’y 
hivourite snhjeet AvIth Hindu poets. ••Ampieious rays are A'i^ibic 
hk(‘ of raim”^ They lAc u}) ’’ in the ea^-t lik(,' tiu' })iliai's 

'jlaiitLd at >acritic('>,"’ and thcii driA^e aAvay evil >pirit> or tljc 


1 W'lg'Min ti'ini-., 1. I'p 3e>7 — olu ; 

K V 1. IJO. 

- Tt'.iia'- a '-u'*.!’" I'l’i-iatv io till' 
I aa-l tla' (I" ck It 

r dtriv.. J trui I 


' taik-ka-ar- and oiIilT a^il 
vanidi iko dasv]i.” — WilsOD, note 

to ^ ol 1. ji. 2:)S, 
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imilevoleiit/ and briii^’ healtii.' SIic sets open tlie two gaiC'- 
of licaveu/ and scikIn her rays abroad as ui cow-herd driven/ the 
cattle ;to pasture).^ They expand like flowing water/'^ She 
conies “ purple-tinted radiant leading' the snii/^' ^ Uslias glve^ 
i>aek all tlie regions vrliieh had been ^wallowed up iii darkness 
“Let the blazing fires rise up. ^ When the sacred tire i> 
kindled/^ L^^has dispcr>es darkness. Uslias ’ ‘ka})proaches from 

the east ; she harnesses her team of purple oxen the 

'^sacred; fire is kindled iu every dAvelling . . , . , birds rise u]) 
from their nests^ and men ^vho have to earn their bread ;'qnit 
their ]lome^; Uslias ‘‘rc^^torcs tlie coiiscionmcvs 'of living 
beings).^"!-' Uslias like a matron awakens (her) sleeping 
(cliildrcnj The opnknt (dawn) arouses to exertion tlie uiuu 

bo'wed doAvn in sleep,, — one man to enjoyments, another to 
dcvotioip another to the acijuirement of ivealth.'^ 


“ She luitli dvrelt iu heaven of old. 
i\lay we now her light behold ! 

Which dawning brightly from afir. 

Stirrmh up the liariiesski c*:ir: 

Like as mereliaiu-folk for gain. 

Send thedr ships ae-ro-s the main. 

* iMurning comes, the nurse of vill. 

Like a mat run at ^\llose call 
All ilrat dwell the house witliim 
dhhr apuuiiuedL task begin. 

It \wi> remarked by a writer iu the ’•Saturday iMagmdne,'' 
that the e\pre>siou^ used in the Lig-A eihq wdieii s})eakiug of 
Saraina, were very >imiiar to tliose iu wliieh I'slui^ is said ** to 


\\ iboiV'. tlMiC.. VOi 1. I*. 1-d ; 

\ 1. IS. 

I \ ol 11. ]», 7 , U. ^ I 1-a 
JUhL \(tL 1 , y. lao ; it. \ , 1 

li-iu, vul. 1 . p. -ZS: i\. T. 1 . ['J.. 

I Mill \ I >1. 1. ] I. aas : K. A ’ 

i Milt \ m! Ill p. :;i »',i , K \ \ ’ 

ii't 1 vmI. 1 p ea7 , K A 1. 1 1 


' AV'i'^en " TAii,'.., V'.'b ii. p. s , R. Ad 
I. I-.l 

1 '-ug \ wi. li p. n I— la K. \ 1 ii:!, 
It'iLi \Mi. ! p. aOi ; R. \ , I. I'Z. 

‘‘ Il'iil, M>1. 11. [' 11. R. Ad 1 IJI. 
iUiii, VmI i. ].. mo , Ii A' ! 1 la. 

id [. "I odd 

1 , i an 1 util ^ . R. A I m 
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cros> tlie waters luiliurt/'' to lay opea the caul- of licaveiu to 
produce tlie cows.*'’ Sarama is asked ** to wake tkose wlio 
Avorslup tlic gocis, but not to wake tlie Palu:^.''’ R. A . i. 
1-2-k 10. 

Sarauni, it says. peers about, and runs with lifrlitning (pnek- 
ness across the darkness of the sky. She is looking for some- 
thing she has found it. Slie lia- heard the lowing {)t 

the cows, and returns to her starting-place But tliis 

lively description of tlie phenomena of tlie vcorld’s yaking after 
the sleep of night is cpiite as applicable if we identiiy Sarama, 
not with the flush of daun, but with the breeze Avhich awakes^ 
at sunrise. 

But to return to the fire wliich had to he kindled nhcii 
Ushas struck donm darkness.- 

The hr-t duty of a piou^ ITiudu v/a- to kindle fiaine> at dawn 
iip-m liis domestic altar. Thus Ushas, the dawm, introduces n- 
to Agiii, fire, one of the i>e-t bcloN'cd of lliiulii god^. AVlu n 
the devout *• desist from slumhcr, tliey propitiate the miglity 
Agui.”^ The \ cdic ex[)re>sion'< of awe aiiil wonder at ilie pi'M- 
diietiou of fire, hy rubhing pieces (;f w'ocxl agaiiist each otla-i', 
arc very })0ctieal. 

D.iik i- ilie path nf tliee wIid art 1 'right . tlr^ hb^ht is before th- e . 
thy lIlo^ilig radiance is the cliiei ef udl laiiiinon-i bodu-: wlien tiie 
piv-ent 1 wen -liippt.j - ) take up the gLi’iii lin the uf ultritioui thuii 

art sj-eedily ;jenei.<ted. 

This tlx apparatu- ex attntiou i- ready . , . . take up the -tick, 

and t hurii the Ine .... The radiant Agin kiu-ts forth from the 


* "ill. it tv.'i /e <it \\li. li L' -liiff k. 
ill ki^ -uiij. ( alXtl ■ JJa\*ki‘>aL, ’ 

“ V w lud iMiiv ii]) <*' t < -t ikt; -1 .1, 

\nil '.na, <) Mi't I’t.din !<.r iH' 

It a-jled lilt 'lag" and t i ii'.t, S a 

Up- tlif iiigi t 1' 


tin. biti-li of Indi’a, and 
givkabh a c\monl oi tin.* v\iiid. 

- Wax .Vlidli r, A. S j.. j, 

W il'tiii'" j VAX '.- , \ « 'i 111 ti 1 y,o , 

ii i\ . 7. 
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wnocl like a fleet coarser. . . . ^[oi*t:tls have legotteii the im- 

mortals.'* ^ 

After they have kiiullcd flic in the mode pro'-crlhed tliey say, 

Ag'iii has sat down upon the altar^ let us approaeh on bended 
knees.' * 

Although Agni is atvfid as divinity, and terrific as fire, he 
is^ nevertheless, regarded as a divine guest, blesAng tlie honiC'^ 
of men. 

The gods left Agin as a dear friend auiong^t the human race'-." 

xAgni -its in the sacrificial chamber diffusing happine’^s. hkr* a bene- 
volent niiui arnuiig-t mankind.' * Agiii ditYnsc- liajipiiiess in a dwelh 
nig, like a son newly-born." -‘Men :-it in bis presence like sons in 
the dwelling of a pauiit. ' 

This atfectionate, donie>tic eharactcr. attrihuted to Agni. 
illustrate- the happiness (3f llindn family life, for Agni is hap[)\^ 
witli his worshipiiers, as a father with his -ons ; he resembles in 
purity an irreproachable and beloved wife/’ and ornament > 
the chamber of sacrifice^ as a woman adorns a dwelling.’*' 

AVe value all thc-e tender and re-j>eetfal allu-iuns to women, 
whether exemplified hy lAhas or by Agni, tokens that women 
and home w'cre liigdily prized in early Hindu life. 

But tire on the altar is not only the beloved guest of the 
eaidy Hindus, it is also the iucs''enger whiidi rails the gods to 
receive ohering- and listen to petition-. 

The altar iiumcs leap up and bring down the god- to earth. 

•• Tlic Ibimcs of dice win • ait miglny and ctrnial. . . . t(auht]ie 
hem ens ’ ■ 

•’ Tlimi, Agin, cUt .... the mc-.sengcr of the g"-!- . . . bring 

hither tc-day the g‘H>. ^ 


' trail-, ill P ol: { 

K. V. Ill 29 . 

- (U’lh.i 'p'a iicun i-'caii- In 'C'O, 
cnV.iir, iici- t>! i-sM”- “ \Mk." ('mu'. 

} ava tho Gc"" i- VK.tir'i./iiun 'u.- 


I'ally, a \Nniiiair- iluiirivr, but mcaiiii'ix 
a won MU. 

WiUoiiU 11MU-, >n]. 1, ji. Inn, 

K \ I a»>. 
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IIYMN5 or THE RIG-VEPA. 


Thee, have goJs and men in every age retained us their 

messbiiger, immortal hearer of ublationsd'i 

He, who-e messenger thou art in the house " — of him, indeed, 
people say that lii> ofterings are good ~ 

Some of the invocations to Agni deplore >in, as in a liyrnn of 
^vhieli Ivut^a the Ptishi^ vvliieh Logins : 

“ 'May our sin, Agni, he repented of : manifest riches to us. May 
our sill he re]tcuttd of. 

•• We worship thee for pleasant helds, for good roads, and for riches. 
May our sin he repented otV 

The coiicln cling verses are : 

Do thuii, whose countenani'e i-- turned to all slde^, send olf our 
adversaries as if in a ship. Mav our ^in he repented oh 

‘‘ thou convey us in a ship atrobS the sea, for our wxdfare. Mac 
our ^in he repented of."^ 

In another Iiymn the w^orshipper says : Agni^ dost 

thou reproach us (for our sin; to A a run a ? Mhv 

repeat it to the ]}onntiful Alitra ? ^Vhy to man-dcstrov- 

ing Pudra? Tlic object of worships the gicer of tlie 

oblation ? Wliy tell our sin to the extensive year ? 

Agni^ worthily cvoishipped, conservator, conciliated ! bv oiu 
olferiugs)j protect us with tliy protections; enligliten 
entirely extirpate onr sin,'’’^ 

Agui is soiuetimcs identified with Eudra;, as : 

Thou, A, uni. art Eudra ' ® 

hall to your succour Agin, the tLinhle in.iJru) ^ 

Or, 

• Men having spread the sacnficiul gr,ws .nid placed in 

‘ iiM'-.' , )i. 2") I. 

■ Ibi.l, ih. p. 12li ;‘K. A", i;. :j. 

' Pu.l, 11. 211 : K A'. .1. ]. 

■ .Mr'r, (.An.' ’J , i,.i n 

t;j . K V iv. ‘ 
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their front Agiii, the besiower of food, the brilliunt .... the terrible 
n'lidrui i 

Air. Aluir cites tlicse ainl other verses to show the }>hice 
^vhieh Iluclra occupies iu A^edic hymns ; and one leel'^. after 
goinu* over the passages thii> brought together, that tlte A’edie 
Riuhra was very probabjly the idea out of which grew the Si\a 
of later literature. But the Rudra of the hymns has no special 
vocation. It is rather a term used to express terri])le power — 
‘‘the source of disease and death to man and beast.’' And 

if this vie vc be correct/^ Air. Aliiir continues^ the remedies 
of which Rudra is the dispenser may be considered a:^ signifying 
little more than trie cessation of hi> destroying agency, and tlit 
consequent restoration to health and vigour of those victims of 
his ill-^vill vrho had been in dang*cr of perishing.'^ Agni win 
at times rinlrciy or ttriible^ before Rudiai had a^^umed a sepa- 
rate personality. Agni was one of the earliest Hindu deities- 
and Agni again iu many hymns i-' ‘‘Aimply described as a 
power of natme^ as the tire such as it is seen in heaven and on 
eartln'" 

AVc will conclude our notice of Agni with some verses from 
Air. Grithtlds metrical version of Hymn ii. of the fast book ot 
the Rig AAda ' 

IMighty Agni wo iiuitc. 

Him that perkctcth the rite : 

0 tlm^i mm^eng^jr divine, 

.\giii ! bonndlL^^ wealth ib ihinc. 

Agni ! Agni : with tlii^ gitf, 
bo ' to like the voii'c ao lift — 

Loved. 0 Lord of nieu, art tln-u, 

1 ojd that hLUiv^t up the ^-JW. 

' M.iii*, ( r-.c SauAi’U T.. n. 2C)n. | ^ It T. Oromli, N|aia> - 
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IIV^IXS 01 THE RTr4-VEnA. 


'Thou to whom the wood hinh 
Thou that eahebt gods to eartli ' 

Call them, that we may adore them. 
Sacred grass is ready for them. 


^vre^'^euger of gods an thou — 

Call them, Agni ! call them riow . 
Tain our oheriiigs Avould they tastr , 
Agni. bid them come in haste. 


” Biilliaiit Agni; Lo. to thee 
Pour we offerings of ghee ; 

O for thi> consume our for^. 

Who on demons' aid repose 

We have iicnv to conhder a deity of very ditfcTCut cliaraeter, 
the Avarlike Iiidra^. who has a distinct individual character wliicli 
may he called indigenous to India. 

The worship of tlic sun and fire did not originate exclmitely 
amongst Plindus. nor is such wTjrship peculiar to Ilindostan : 
hut ludra pcr>sonifics the utmovphcvic pheiioincua for ^v]n^dl that 
country is remarkable. He especially w(ashi[)ped as tlu' 
giver of '«tnrms and annual rams so essential to agricultural 
^ucce^^. In the month of AEay the heat heeome> interne— 
vea’etatiou is dried up. erop^ eanuot be cattle droops milk 

and butter beenme scarce. Famine or plenty w'ait u]>on tin* 
coming or the w itiilioldiug of the expc'cted irdu. Anxiom mul- 
titudes natch the gradiuil gathering of the sky as day by day 
the long array of eloiuF ciilai’gcs ; hut there i'^ no rain until 
a rattling thumh v--torm cliarge^ tlii’oiigli tlieir ruuk^j and tlu' 
bartered cloucU ari' h^vt'cd to let h(0..c theii* im])etuou^ shower--. 
•• Thn/^ ^ay^ tlie ^ eda, i'^ Indra, vebo (‘omcs loud hanuing in 
ITn car, and hurh his thumhu'bi )lt at the demon A'riti'a.^' Indra 
rolls up and ^])reuds (uit both hcawm and earth as men do a 
^kiu ourj-et. 
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IXDKA. 

liulm is >onietimcs iinoketl as Piiijaii\a, ■' Si'iidrr ofllaiu."^ 

I address the mijility Parjaiiya . . . . him who is the timiidcre. , 

ilie sliowever, the hountifuL who impre;jnates the plants with ruin. 

“ He strikes d(')\vn the trees he destroys the : 

even the innocent man tiies when Paijtm^cL thundering, sla^^ 

the wicked. 

'‘As a charioteer, urging his horses with his \\h;p. brings into view 
the messenger {of war*, so Paijaiiya (driving the clouds before him > 
make^ manifest the messengers of the rain : tlie roaring of the lioii- 
(like cloud} proclaims from afar that Parjanya ovcr-[>read3 the sh\ 
with rainy clouds. 

“The wdnds blow' strong, the lightnings flash, the plants spring up, 
the liimanient dissolves: earth becomes {fiti fur all creatures when 
PLajaiiya fertilises the soil with showers. 

'•Do thou, Paijanya, through whose function the earth is bowttl 
down ; through whose fimction hoofed cattle thiive : through whu-e 
functioii plants a-suuie all kind-, of forms, grant Us felicity. 

•‘Come down, Parjanya, sprinkling water by this thundering (cloud,. 

“Cry aloud over 'the earth): thunder; impiegnate the plants; 
traverse the sky with ihy water-laden chariot, draw open the tighi- 
fastened. downward-turned water-bag, and may the high and low place- 
he made level. 

Kaise oil high the nuuhty sheath ( nf rain): pour down i its con - 
tentsj : let the rivers liow unimptiled to the east: saturate with watt_i 
huth heaven and earth, and let there be abundaiii beverage for the 
kine. 

•'When, Parjanva, s^aindnig loud and thundering, thou destroy*. --i 
the wicked (cloud'-}, this whede world reioiee-. and all that is upon the 
earth. 

“ T1 iou ha-t rained : now (heck well the rain; thou hast made tlic 
deserts capable of being crossed: th-’U hast given lirrli to plans l-u 
uiau’s enjoyment : verily thou ha>t obtained laudation tjom the 
peojile.*' 

Tills fkmhine' of tho lightning, which turned over the vvater- 
hau and ga\c aVjuiidant l)('V('ragv"" for the kine. is often dcscvihed 

V. too - , " i ‘ ‘ 'T' K. t . V. S3, 
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allegorically as Iiulra destroying tlie drtegon, Drougiit. 
tlic aumuil rains arc due, the parched inliahitaiits of earth looh 
at a cloudless sunrise u’itli grief; they do nor tlxen ])raiM' Siirya 
for shining throughout the entire hrinainent/'^ They desire 
morning clouds^ and accuse some enemy of having hidden them 
in a cave. This is illus^trated in the follo^^ing liymip the llishi 
of which is Cfatii : 

“Thou, Indm, has rent the cloud asunder; thou liast set open the 
tiood-gates : thou lia^t liberated the obstructe I '?trearns : thou hint opened 
the YUbt cloud : ainl hast ui^en ^cnt to the diovein, — lia\in'>- daiii the 

O ■ 

I>iinava. 

“ Thou, thunderer, diast set fiee) the ohstructeu clouds in their seasons: 
thou hast invigoiatid tlie strength oi the cloud: tierce Indra. do^tru\iiig 
the inigdity Aid vben slumbt- ring lin the \yaiersi, iliou ha^t establisliLU 
the reputation of thy prowess. 

"Indra, hy his prowess, has annihilated the vennon of that niiglitv 
htast. from v>dinm another, more pMwerful, conedsing himstif one and 
uiimatclied, ^^as generated. » 

‘•The wielder of the thuudorholt, tlie rendm- of the rain-eloud, has 
d ''ti-nyed with his holt the mighty Sfnhna, the wuith hum (s ai i uf tlie 
1 >:tnava. the ssalker in d:irbiit-s, tlio protector of tin showering cloud, 
oxhilaratiiig hnii^elt with the fiM.id of tht so diMug ci enturt.-^ e 

•• Ihuu hast tli^roveveil, Inihu, liy hi" act>, ih-^ "ecret, sital part of 
1 dm who thought Idii!"' If iin uinorahle. wlu n. powmiul Jiidra, in the 
c-\hilaratiou of the Somii. thou liast dt.tected Inm prefaiiing iWe comhat 
111 lii" d.irk idjode. 

“ Indi.', tko slnjVv'r ixi ui iitiudits . cehikusitcd hy tlie cib.sed juis.t", 
ui'lifting ihi^ tluindci’hijlr , ha~ "l.iiu him eii-juMug the d» W" uf tliu dim.i- 
ment. slu- jdnu uiuud-'T the isi, niid tlii’is mg m suub."s daikut."", 

•• ^Yh« n Indra. lauf <i liis ]'u^\rrild, ii le^’snhle.- v.uapiui ;i<gain"t tlm 
miglitx I>aiia\:i: wlimi hu Uj’ik k Inm wiib th*. Mow uf the lliLUiderbult. 
he made luin tlie lu.u -I of all cu.atui’e'. 

1 he lie-r.' Isi-lnt i/( [ upun him, that xa.^t, niuMiig Ahui.M. win o 
-biml.cim'i enter Laxnig diiml' the bona, sun,i|.p,g f • - , .md mi- 

\.e‘pnju'ihe x.uilb , and tla u "b: a Inm witli bis gnat \u. i| "H ni l-aul. . 
t H.aJ. III- <(." iU’e ’ t -s 'p«,eCiib. -r" 
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•‘Vrijo in/y the v;ithoiiu'T; nuglit of that ’ he. "iwplK 

iniA carrier oil’ tlio ( if tho enemy r. tlie^c two ‘liMtu* 

■ lieings, lit fivt'U autl earth t. jeoceeh swiitly through fear of tho ''treiigTli 
of th-' t^uiek-niuviug TudiM. 

•’The tJiMne. ''el^'^u^talllili ‘4 ihcavei^- eom:-s to him: tlio rnAiug 
'o.uilie like a Lisiiig (wifei, rc-ign-> lumeif to Li-h'a . uhen he ;:11 

his vig -ur with the^e ‘his ]^-er(i«]ei. then, iu due ^aecc^mon, men uilVr 
re\creiict' to the ]tGteiit Tnih*a. 

•* Vtiily 1 hear of thee a^ chief amoim-t men, the protector of the 
g‘"''‘h friemlly to the the cla-^^e^ of heiug^v. the hegotten, the renowned : 
may my tprogenyi, Vcpre^eiitiiig itht ir wi^hi^i, and utitring hh prince-' 
night and day, propitiate tlie glorified Iiidra. 

•' I ht?ai' of thee iiiilaenciug (creatures) acturding to the -oason. and 
cuing riches to the piom : l)Ut\Nhdt do thy dtNOted friends (ohtainiwhu 
ha\t cutriuted their de^ir< s, Tiidra, to thee ^ 

Tlie imagery ui Rig- Veda poetry is all formed in clouds. 
(fhuuK, tinted hy >tinrise^ are tlic red and purple kinc. whicli 
Ihda or some other entaiiy hides. Tlie carve iu wliieli tlie cows 
iiue hidden is a hlack elotuR and tins black cloud Avhieh conceals 
tlie cows is also Vritra^ Alii, Sushua. the demon or dragon wliieli 
acts as g'aoler. And agadip liidra is desenhed of a/iire com- 
plexioip as if rohed iu the blue tlmnder-clond from wliieli the 
liglitning is luiL'lcd at \ ritra. Tlie light-drift which sends aero"'-^ 
the ^ky on tlie appremeh of a tempest . represented Indra's horse> 
‘•rapid the wiiid;'^ whilA othei’ clouds figured as his “easy 
(‘liariot/’ with •* ^leek-maited stiaxR.'’^ Iiulra is addressed a^ 
•• Lord of hurse^/’' iu a series of eight hymns,' each hymn eoii- 
elndiiyg with I.ord of horses, a new hymn has lieeii made for 
tliee.*^ ‘-Lover of horsc^s^^'^ another far oiirite and a cry cha- 
raeteii''tie apiiellatiou ; for on all oeeaAons Indra appears witli 

Another peenluiviiy attuelicd to Tndra is tlie dcLght he talies 
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ill (Irinkinu Soma juice. 'When Invokeh hy mortal 
r-ers^ lie arrives quickly in his chariot^ •• hn(l> food pro\ide(l for 
his horses/ and large libations of Soma juice for himself/’^' 
Other gods partook occasionally of this beverage ; i)ut !Muir 
points out; that for Indra, it would appear to be an absolute 
necessary of life, as his mothtr gave it to him to drink on tlu' 
very day of his birth. ]Many hymns allude to Indrads pleasure 
in these iutoxic-atiiig draughts, as — 

“Lord of steeds, thou art exhilarated vdieu the :sacred fSoina juice: 
ha- hrdii imhihed hv tliee a- hy it- ia]t}‘ropriate! ve-stl ; Lr to thee, 
diuwerer ( of htUtLts K it i- exhihiratiug. iiiehridtiiig, in\igorating, .... 

** Consume, mighty onr, the irreligious Dasyu, a> a ( wu^-dcU ) ^e^se^ i^ 
()urnt hy tire. 

Thv inebriety is mo-t intense: mve i’tliLles-. tliy a. a- (f>r our 
good} ai'r nn,-t henofteent. 

This livrnn is hy the Eishi Agastya. In another by A iswit- 
mitra, who-e iindinations were vrarlike; he is addressed as : 

•'Th^‘ great In Ira, the victorious in battle, tlie defer of fie- 

^Trily, tlif eanth doe^ not contain him : neither idoe- the hra\cn-, wlit-ii 
the Soma libation-* exhilarate tlie lord of tawny steeds.’ ^ 

And thv^ liymn furtlier declares^ tluit as waters rush to the 
oeean/^ so Indra hasten'- to the Soma h bat ion, his stomach '* as 
capacious of Soma as a lake.^^^ 

And again, another [)oet snys. *' tliat at one draught he drank 
thirty lakes 'or cups 

This charatucristie wu'- sliowU; a> we lia^u oh^erved, so soon 
as he existed ; but to drink at will the mountain-ahiding nee- 
t or a.crid Soma,'*' wa.'- not tlie only ])(‘euliajMry of Imlra 
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ou the day of his birtli ^‘As soon ii> horu^ he sprung; up 

of ]\is ovv 11 accovch im e steel with splendour, and filled both lieaven 
and earth.*' ^ 

And a^'aiu. ‘^As soon as he was born^ the slayer of Yritra 
• Iiidra' grasped his arrow, and asked his mother. ^’Who are they 
that are renowned as fierce warriors r ^ And in another liymn 
he says of himself^ ^^iMy father begot me ia god) without an 
enemy - 

Indra is often accompanied by A’ayn, the wind, who is described 
as ^M^eautifnl/'’ conspicuous/’ ‘*niost handsome in form/’ “rush- 
ing noisily onwards/' And further ; Together with Indra, he 
is. designated as touching tlie sk}g swift as thought^ wise, thousand- 
eyed. He moves in a shining car,’'’ drawn by a hundred, or even 
a thousand horses^ swift as thought.'” A^ata is another name 
for the god of the wind; and A at a, or Abiyu^ frei|ueiitly occupy 
the same chariot as Indra. Air. Aluir gives ns the following 
livinii to A ata from the tenth book of the liig-A eda : — 

** ( I I'elebmte) the glory of A^iitas chariot ; its noist- comes ivinbiig and 
rfbomidiiig. Touclmig the “^ky, he uiovt'^ onward, making all things 
ruddy : aud lie comes propelling the du'^t of the <-arth. 

Tlif gust', of the air rudi after him. aud congregate in him, as women 
ill ail assembly. Sitting along with him ou the ^ame car, tlie god, whe. 
is king of tlii^ universe, i'. borne along. 

*• Hasting forward. h\ paths in the lUmosphere, he never rest-^ on an\ 
day, I’riend of the waters, ilrst-boin. holy, in what place was he born 
whenee has he spmng'? 

‘‘Soul of the go(.K, 'source of the luuwrse, tlii^ deity inove^ be 
ii'.ts. Hi^ sounds ba\e been heard, but his form is not 'Seeiii: tbi> 
Vata bt u- woi^lnp with an oblation. ’ > 

The winds which accompany u tempest arc called ATariits, 


‘ YVilson's tisui-i., vcb lii. 155 i 
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''.lid to 1)0 *’ like r'Oii^ to Iiidni/" and oliildren of the ocean.” 
I’o do jnstic'e to the Hindu idea of tlie Zilaruts, we must luru 
aitaiu to tho^e battle^ in the clouds which couquer clrou;al‘t. 
Idle late Ste', eii^ou j^aive >traphic descrijUious of such storms, 

witnessed hy iiiui tVoui tlie hilk of wcsteru India d tlie thick 
hliU'k cloudi'« (-our^ini; over the distant plains, the liglitniiij^' dart- 
iuu into them from the clectiae vapour aho\aq and the torrents 
of lain discdiari^ed in ettn^cquonce. But first come siuldeu hhists 
of uiud. ru>]nn<t >onnds, and wliirlwind^ of dust; and t]ie>e, sav 
tlu' poct>; arc the i\[arut^. tlie attendant allies of Indra. at 

n ho^e roavini:; every dnclliuir of eartli '-hakes/'- 

ddu' dlarurs are ofcc't invoked hy tki' lli^■-^ eda. Hishis. 
Bliey ^vondc^ wlieie th'.y c^aue from. 

' \\\in kiiow^ lilt liirili t-i th'.'-r klanit-' 

" \Mi<) lia^ heard them. nht,ii -^tantlinq in their ccr^. '<]< ilarc', whitlim 

•• I e-nteniplite }t_)ur eluuiot^, miiiufirmit dlaruts, with ilelceht, 
wandt^iiiie li^eht' ni the r.mo.' ’ 

ddiey are ^aid to '• ulidc alone, ''heddina; moi'^tiirc throuuh the 
niulit;'” to '* ahide on tiie Idiin'ihni ri\er;” to sink into the 
hollow^ of the iiiouiitain.^"^ 

Like hiivL, tliey ily in rows "'above the vast summit of tlu^ 
sky.''^ 

And m other p:i's>ay"es. uo h'ss poetical^ they appear as youth- 
ful warrioi’’ 

** ktiiic hy s|^,ottt,d th er with w’oq*oiis, wnr-crii.s, 

and d- enMifiii'. 

I htoi the t r ■' hicu ei tie wine-- in their v, malerfLill y impiriiig 

e-tanpee - m th> ii;a' tf' 
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■ I n^vv piMnr to \\k ronipniu oi the Manu-^. llie It-ii’ivuhalin.it, tin. 

pvct’ipii.aoix of mninitaiu^; present ohiation^ to tlr* ass’.uigt r- 

•'1* heat .... 

“ The Mariit^ uippLfir’i radiant N\ith iightning, aruiod with 

wt.ap'.'iis of adamant 

‘•rowerhil iUulra'T' I you urge on i]v: uiohts and tln^ days, tlio urma- 
ment and the worlds: agitator^ loi all things', you the e]oud> liko 
''ln]>b. 

Laiioes igh'ami, Maruts, upon voiir '-hcaddoi^, ankIol'^ on \our Tm u 
qoldoii cuirasses on your hieasts, pure (waters '^hiia ! in voiu rhauot'. 
hghtiiing>, hhi/ing witii liiv, ohwv in your haud>. and golden tiaras an- 
louojing on yuir lioads.' 

Tlio Hig-\ eda pout^ drliglit ni (h"^^'nl)i]lg t)n‘ as wihl 

'Spirit^ (d‘ the lompest; \\lu)>c abndr ini one know-; at u ho'-o 

approiuTi cai’th treuihlc^ a^ a orowdtd hnal goe^ (|ui\cr- 

mg tlu'ough the water wlie are a^ “\u*ti\e a^ tire/' and ‘‘ a^ 
diiheult to he re^i^led U" an oe d' wdio, h)ud->houting, ni^h 
oloug oil tile -'kirt'- of the "^ouiidiiig cdoud who ])hu*e tlio 
young lightning iii tlieir ea^n ri aek their wliips^ roar Idee Iioun 
aiid^ blowing about the wandering <loinl>. vpnukle the Aiido. 
extended iand>, a-- men ^jiriukU' hor--e^ w luni luaited in battle. 

C)iie hyinu is adtlre-^cd to **E\ at amariit, the ''Aviftly-inos iiig 
Afarnt.'-’ This d\larut is not one of the iiuittul troo]) of iMarut>, 
but a])pcars to be -> 01 ^ to pro})Uiate the favour of \ ishnu and of 
the Marats then attending him. 

■■ May your hill-born ■ tw \ oioe-b‘'rii liynnn pinct'od to the great \dshim. 
Mtended by tlie olarun, (J If wu juuu’at ; .iud to ihe rioop of M.irun, 
adoiabh*. wearing ktaunfal lings. >trong, wois]apj,ed ly jani"**. to that 

poWL-r wiiiLdi dt lights in ^I'-rm. The wide— iriduig godi stro lo 

forth from the groat ee>unuoo .dmdtg KvaAamarur 

'• lioar the iiooeatiun of y.iu wurdii[i[*er. < > Fnayma.irur, of tho ‘'aiuo 
uuutl with the go at \h-huu." 

tViKm tiMii- vul. Ill ]>. 0-31 iP . I ' yiu r'" ( V'g ^^,...’,^,., 1 ; X. n 7*' 
11. t'. ol i Wigi '.L ' tr.r V '1, ih. IT'S Ig Y V s7 
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Some livmus indicate tluit the popularity ot‘ the ]\Iaruts 
displeasing to Iiidra. In one he ineptires^ who attracts them to 
liis sacritice and ^'^ith what praise may he propitiate (thcni>, 
wandering like kites in mid-air In answer to which the ]Marnts 
beg^ that whatever the lord of fleet liorscs has to say to tliem 
lie w ill say w ith pleasant w'ords.*^ ludra then explains — 

“Sacred rites are mine: duflv) praises give me pleasure; libations 
are for me; my \igorou^ thuiiLLcibult, iiiuied /against my foe'll, goes ito 
its marki: me do i pious worshippers/ propitiate: hymns are addressed 
Vi me: these liur^o hear us to the presence {of those wordiippers and 
that worship 1." 

The Maruts say that they are always? ready to attend him_, ]>ut 
tliat he ilndraj appropriates their sacrificial food. To this Indra 
replies : — 

“ W heie. iMarut>j lai'^ that i^acruiciali food been assigiad to }uu, 
which, for the destruction of Ahi, was appropriated to me alone ? for I 
iiuleod aiu fierce, and -strong, and mi.chty, and liave bowed down all mine 
enemies with death-dealing shafts." 

The ^lariits- acknowledge that he has done miiclp but say tliat 
it was with their assist aneo. 

Agastya; the [)oct (d‘ the hymn, (‘(jneludcs it^ by bidding tlie 
wlarut^ come to the ])re^{niee of their dcA'Out wnr^hipper, wlio 
worships them with holy ritc^d 

In a ^uli'^crpient liyniii. of w liieh aho Aga^tva is the ^li^lli, In- 
dra again expresse> di>conteiit. “It i> not certain/' lie vavs, -‘what 
to-day or wliut to-morrow will yicTl : who e-mipn lumds thi> 
mw-^teryV'' Agastya^ in reph/ say^ : Wh\/ Indin. do>t thou 
purpose to ^lay iw The iMarut^ are thy brethrem ; ^ha)*e w ith 
tliem the olieriug in ^leaec; destroy ns not in cmnit^^’' Then 
Indra ^av'^ • AVlicaxIony bintlier Aga^tya, dost thou, who art 

U iJ-uii - \ol ;i j. U;--S K \ 1 Itin 
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niy frieud, treat mo ^^ith disregard; verily ^vc know ^\]iat i> in 
tliy inind. Thou dost not intend to give us anything.'-’ 
Agastya’s reply is : 

Let the priests decorate the altar ; let them kindle the tire 

to the ea^t \ ^ hut he still declares ludra along tvith the 

Maruts.^^^ 

Mr. IMuir points to half a dozen other passages in wliieh the 
[Maruts are said to t\'orship Indra.^ 

Xevertlieless, Indra's greatness A\'as assailed ; for in Book viii. 
liyinn 89^ doubts are raised concerning his existence. Present 
to Indra a hymn, soliciting food, a true (hymn), if he truly 
exists.” Indra does not exist,” says some one : tvho has 

seen him? whom shall wc praise?”' I am liere, worshipper,” 
answers Indra ; behold me. I surpass all creatures in great- 
ness.”^ Some few doubted and some fcAV rebelled; but 

Indra-worship continued to increase in importance and magni- 
tude for centuries after the Rig-Veda period, until at length it 
was superseded by the worship of powers but little recognised 
in the early hymns. 

’ Mil soii\ tiMiis.j voL li, p 160 ; 

E. V, i. 70. 
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CHAPTEJ! IJ. 

Ad 1 1' tic!: s of *SV/e.’;AVr — — F‘ f>> odxed Jro»' Wood. 

— Ilor'^K S'icr>Ji( /<n Foi>!. — L'ldh-'dlortiic, — S<jntH'Vl>i at. — Ahstcdrt CvH<'' i)i>oii 

oj !)€* / V. — Oi'if}! a of Uiii cone . — S> n . 

It niav 1)0 said tliat in onr tir>i chapter tve placed tlie tlivci' 
.uo(K^ Ainii; ludikp and Sa\itri tni ^lede^tal^^ ^roupin^ around 
them other ^ods ^een Ic-^ hi^tiuctly. This -uli'^tantially tlic 
idea which iurce^ it>chr upon us whiKt read! ii, it the eda 

hymns. Sun, Fire, and the Firmainent or Ihaivcanj rc'jtre'^cur 
dFtiiiCt po wer^^ or a‘ods. and arc invoked under va.rious as])ecls, 
wiiiKt the heautihd appeai’ancc^ of da\ break ami the terrible 
'aniuds of t]niuder>tornn arc but attcaulaut clcitic^. hlitra, 
Aryanian, A i'^hnu, are (jftoi only syiionyiues for tlu' Sun. and 
)Ieav(‘U, and Fa’rtin— Aditi and tln^ Aditya> ai*e indiNtinct. 

Of r!i“-tc rh>a‘c pmieipa! anij". \ani a]jp(ati'> with li of r( aal 
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woinp iliau Indni, or the Suu ; ])ut. at the ^ame tinic. oiu tecN 
rliut Airiii symbolisies ^'rander conceptions of infinitude. Apii 
i> tire. Agiii curries prayer to I-Ieaven^ invisible deity. Ajuni 
is the •* ]n’o;j:euitor of Heaven and Eartli.^'^ Apii forgives sin. 
And this same A^ni ‘‘ exists as a germ in the tvood, and !•> 
generated by attrition.'^ ’ Sacred tire nns procured by the same 
fasliioii of eliiiruiiig as that by udiich milk is converted into 
butteie and Indra is therefore invited to •* partake of the effn^iom 
of the mortar, nhen they bind rite churning-staff with a coid 
like reiusd' - And uhoip engendered by force/’ the ffaiiu' 
appeared, tlic priest> and assistants ela])pCMl their hando;, and 
exclaimed, ‘Olortak have begotten the ininiortaL.” 

Riii-A eda liymm abound in worslii]) offered to symbols — a 
curious instance of vrliicli is afforded by worship addressed to a 
liorse. The horse is viewcxl as a symljol oi tlu' Siui; but a real 
horse is worshipped and also sieriffred. 

In later Sanskrit literature this sacriffee, called the Aswa- 
medha, is c{)iwtan‘ly allmhul to, It^ duo iierfonnauce, with 
profuse liberalitv to officiating itriests, was su] .posed to secure 
paramount soveieignt} t’ur thc‘ loyal saeritiee.' We will give' twi‘ 
hymns which dc'seribi^ an ideal horse or a real horse idealised.' 

lu the one ascribed to tlio llishi Dirghatamas, ‘‘ the vidim, 
or hoise, is eouvidcrod to be the deity.” ^ It run-« as follows : 

*• l\hiy Mitra. Varuna, ,Vr\ai;iaii, Aya, liiJra, the I.onl uf tlio lhlIln'^ 
and the A[arut>, not rebuke us bec:uiS('‘ we sball prodidui at the ''aeriiiee 
the of the ^vdft horse sprung from the 

‘•When they h-ad bAav tlie horse, which is dceke'l with pure g Id 


‘ In an ai’ticlt h\ tO' Maw. guV- 
hlit’d in J. K A. S j i. 

]>. 5!). tho aoMiwonwnt k ya^thiod ; i'o: 

irlk iw tliat Oie am lent granuuarrw 

Ya'ka. in his Yiwl.ta, ^ay^ • 

Tiiejv are thrax’ It'U u*' a'-cra-diag to 
iii(' I V' I 'f the Ntibiwiz Alim, 

O. i>i t..*,.' i- -.M! tm ta'Oi. \ a Wi.. i ' 


Iiitu’a. ^\}lo>.L j.licc 1 ' m the atam- 
> where , and ''nina (tlie ^nnl, Uo?e 
piaee is ia the , ’ 

' WLU(niA , vul. i. ]>. 7'2 ; Ik Y 
i. 2s. 

^ta\ ^Mwlkv. A. S, I,,. 1.. ; 

Ik V. ] m2. 
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ornament-, tlie otiering firmly gra>peLl, the sputied goat bleats uhiie 
walking onwnrtl ; it goes the path iieloved by Iiidra and Pii-haii ^ 

•• Thi- goat, destined tbr all the god^, led iir^t with the quii*k 
horse, as Piishan’s share; for Tvashtri' himself raises to glory tlii- 
ph,a-ant uftVring wliiL-h i^ hroiight with the her-e 

‘‘ "When thrice at the })roper sea-ons men le.al ar nind the sacrim-ial 
horse which goes to the gods, Pu^han^s -hare comes fir^t, the goat 
which aniiounces the sacrifice to the gods. 

•* Hotri. Adhvaryu, Avayaj, Agnivnindlia, Gruvsgrahha. and the wise 
Sanstri.^ may you fill the streams fround the altar) with a sucriflce well 
prepared and well accomplibhed, 

“ They who cut the sacrifieial post, and they who carry it. they who 
make the ring for the po^t of the horse, and even they who bring 
together wliat is cooked for the horse, may their work be with u-. 

“He came on— frny prayer has been w’ell performed) — the bright - 
backed hoise goes to the regions of the godb. "Wise poets celebuite liiin, 
and we have won a good friend for the love of the gods. 

“ The halter of the swift one, the heel- ropes (>f the horse, the head- 
ropes, the girtlis, the bridle, and even the grass that has hutn put into 
his mouth, — may all these wdiich belong to thee be W'ith the gods I 
“ Wliat the fly eats of the liobh, what adheres to the stick, or to the 
axe, or to the hands of the immolator, and his nails, may all those 
w'liicli belong to thee be with the gods ! " 

Tw'o verses follow in the same strain^ desiring that even the 
juiee wdtieli hows from the roasted limb on the spit slionld he 
saved for the gods. *■ They wlio examine the horbc wlieii 
roasted^ they who say * it smells w ell/ kc.. may their woik aHo 
be with Lib. Tlu' ladle of the pot^ tlie skewerb, tlu‘ kni\eb, (winj 

the foot-fastening of the horbe^ may ail these which 

Ijtdong to tlice be w ith tlie gods 

\ erbO 13 -ba\^; “Hay ii(;t tlie tire witli smoky '-mell make 
tliee liib'^, may not the glowing cauldron Miiell and hur^t.^^ And 
again at verbC 17 an apology i-. made for treating the di\ine 
t)ffering us a horse, 

* Pu-han I’ides r.r (ln\o- a ' J hr-f aiv tlio nLina'- oi' the cIusm'!- 

llin ]> another nnme for the 'Un. nt'pi'io't- eiapl'utih 

■ Twa-litri 1- a 'iivine artiHrcr. 
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“ If some one strike time with ilm heel or the that ihoii 

mayebr lie doun, and tlioii art buortiug ^Yith all thy might, then 1 
puiiiy all this Yvitli iny pra\er *' 

The second of the Aswaincdlia In inns \vc give tVoni ilic 
tramdation of the late Professor AVilsoni The Kishi is the 
same. 

*' Thy great birth, 0 Horse, is to he glorihcih whether flr^i springing 
hoin the liruuiuient nr hum tliL water, iiunnnu-h lla-u hmt innghed 
( auspicioimlv ), fur thou iumt the viiig^ uf a faleun and the lirnhs of a 
deer. 

Trita hdrnesj'Od the hor^e uhieh vas gi\eu hv Vania: In<lra 
mounted linn, ani hhuidliarha sei/eil his reins. Va>us. you fabricated 
the hor->e fn.im the "uu. 

** Thai, linrse. art VLUiia . thou art Aditya : ihou art Tiita by a 
mysterious a>A : thou ait associated with Soma. ' 

111 ver>e i it i" said : Tlioii dechlrL•'^t to uie^ Horse, avIio uri 
ioiie with) A avuM;<, tliat vdiich they liavc called thy most ex- 
cellent hirtli.” In ariecd('n to veisc 0, Profcs:>or Alax Alulii r 
writes in his Comparative ATythology 

•“ III the A eda^ where tlu^ sun is addrc'sscal as a horse_, tlie 
head of tlie horse is an expvression meaning tlie rising stir. 
Thus tlie poet ^ays : ‘ I luive kme.vn tlirough thy mind tliyseif 
vlum it vas ^till far — thee the hird flying tip from below tlie 
sky. I '>avr a head v ith v ings proceeding eu smooth and dusi- 
less paths.’ 

Aftm’ this rei'ognition (d" the horse as tlie >ymhol of the suiy 
v.'c are carried baek in \vv>c 7 to behold him “ eoming eaii'crlv 
to iveeivt' food,’’ And then, after alluding to ** the full- 
haumlu'd. '>l(‘nd(U'-waist- couisem of the sunk w hicli “gallop 
along like ''Waus in row^,’’ tlie dii iuc lioit-c' is dc>criheil with liis 
body “ Mi:uh‘ foi’ inoiioi^ Ins niiiul rapid in iiitontum the 
wim’ *• tlie hairv of !ii-> mane tossed in manifold diivelions/-’ 


WiL'oii ' t 1 I ii j' IJI R 1 n:,; 
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*• Tli< -’A ill lior^e a|.pro:u-lie-' lie phiuu ('i iuiuinlutitin. 
witli miiid inttni upon the gods : the gout buiincl to him k-J bL-ihre 
him ; after him follow the prie^t^ and tla^ ^inger^. ' 

•* (do ( j to-day itjoiciug to the god^, that f tlr. -aciiiua* i may 

Mr-ld hle--ings to the duuor.'" 

There arc three hymns iii tvliich the liorse is arhlrcssed as a 
divine horse under the name of Dadliikra — tlie straiglit-goingg 
the liTaeefiil-nioN iiig*. the resplendout. the j'ajdd. the dc>troyer ul 
enemies like a heroic prince. 

•• bVhoiii all Ill'll, I’lj atii'g. piaise, ni'^hiiig la.. rywhe iv, a^ if dovn a 
procipice, S[)ringiiig \'ith his ket like a hero tegm* lor war. diawitpo a 
car, and going swdft as the wind. ...... 

“ Da'lhikra lias ^piva'l .ahtwad the five clashes of beings by hi'- 
^tn-ngth, as the --ini (diffine^) the watfuw hy hi^ radiinice ; may la*, tlir 
piver of hundreds and thoub.md-^, a^-ihdate the-e praises with agna able 
( reward- id* 

In tlic second hymn the same Ilislii^ Ah\madeva_, : 

" hlav Aditi. eon-entieiit with hlitra and Vanina, render him fitM_ 
L >m -ill who h.is -performed the w’or-hip of thr_ steed kadhikxa, when 
the fire ha^ bci-n kindled at the op^ mug i,f the dawn/* 

And in the third, after siicaki ng ot Dadhikra a^ truc_, rapid, 
and leaping like a gTasshoj^per, the poet concludes thus : 

“ lie 1- ILui-a I rd; * -mu dv r.llmg iu liglit : \'.i-u tlie win-k >lw( Ihisp 
in the ihinamtnt ; the invek-r of tlie g^'d-, lAgnii dwelling on tlie 

■ iltar: the gue^ti'd tlie 'oer-lupper, <lwf lline ni tlie home 

bnni iu the water-., m the rays <,f liglit, in the NCiity ( ef nnniife'-tati<-n / 
in the (o.i-LLi’n) niMiintain. tli' Tnuli -it-s'ki ^ 

The -acrihciul po-t or tree to ^\hi(di a An^tim. liaait to lio 
oficrcil, U'' lied, n another accc--ory of wor-lnp -ymbolis( d (m 

a le nv — mn: i: V n. 
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the of Naorifu'o as itsi'lf (li\lac. Our liyiiiu In' ^’is\\a- 

iiiitru is ciitii’rly addres>rtl to tliis literally “* idre^st liu’cl/'^ 

•• Yanas] -ati, the dev. ait anoint tlue with -aeia 1 butter at the su'-ri- 
tire . . 

.Standing on the ea-t uf the kin.lL.d 'lu'-' i kee]>iiig otf our 

enemy at a distance, stand up for great auspiciou-ne-s. 

•• Tie exalted, Vana'']»ati 3 uii..u thn ^aei’«- 1 s]iL»t uf earth, being mea- 
sured with cartful incasurenuriit, and bebti.u\ fo-'d u]mui the uTi'ever oi 
the sacrifice 

‘•Well clad and hung with wreaths coni:s tiie youthful (pillar’: 
ni'ist evcelb ut it is a-, s,) ,n as generated: stea.lfast and wise veueiators 
of the gods, meditating piously in tlieir mind-, r.dse it ui) 

“Born (in the forest) and beautibtJ in tlie sacriiice celebrated by 
men. it is (again ) engendered for the sanctification of the days lof sacred 
lites. : steadfist active, and intelligtuit (priest - 1 Consecrate it with 
intelligence, and the devout uorshippLi* ueite- its ]aaise. ' 

it is then lioped that those posts whirh dev out iiii. n luiA'e cut 
down, aud Avhich pric^sts liave hihricatrd. will canivey the odVr- 
iiius to tlic god'-; and liaviiig iu\'okcd tlir ])rt)rcctioii of tin* 
^\ihtya>; liraveu, earth, and the iiruiauicut, t]>c liyinii coiiciiuk‘< 
tluis : 

“Arrayed in i.riglit .uarin. nr-i muiie ini th. ir partsy. i!K"'e ]>illar- 
i aioinn in row- like -^'.ans, lia\e c aie' : ' u- oiecU.d by [muis sages nu 
die east (of the tiro ) : th<,\ ]'riK{cd re-i'leirhiit on the ]cidi of the 
g'hB. 

“Jhitii’o in all ['art- and gudisl widi ring-, tli* y a]']Mar upon tli 
'.ardi like ilw horn- ef Ira’re.l eaiib_ ; In aring then by tlio 

]' n.st, : may tla.y ]ii.'i'*ct u- in hatde-, 

“ Yuiasg.iti ui'amT up uith a hundr. d branc[io>,. that Ave ina.y luount 
Aiih a tlindsiiid, tli -u whan tie -hari'Mi. >1 lunch, t lias broirglit f"r 
cleat an-]'!, i. uism’-s ^ 

IMr. hluii* culls attention to liyuuis in tiu' Athan a-^h’(h^ 
uliuii asershc divuu' piiwtu’s i\e;i to iniphmU’iits imed ii' 
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siu'iilicA, “ The ladle has estahlislied tlie sky/' ** tlio 

ladle [nijabhrlt) , the atmosphere^ and the ladle [dhrui'a], the 
stable earthd^ And to an ox^ Avhich is curiously deserdjed as 
having an iidder^ and giving milk. This. Professor Aufrecht 
conjectures, means the kettle called (jlutrniUj vdiich is a four- 
legged kettle used for boiling milk^ and other materials used for 
sacrifieial purposes ^ 

The soiua-plaiit is another adjunct of sacrifice^ tvhicli became 
itself divine, but it dihers from the sacrihcial horse and the post, 
and all other symbols ; for instead of being considered divine 
merely vhilst associated with sacrifice, tlie Soma became iva iii- 
dependent deity. The intoxicating properties of the prepared 
soma-juice may have been the cause. They c'citainly vec(\srnised 
it as a (piickener of the intellect. ** Soma, like the ^ea/^ ^ays 
one of their hymns_, -‘has poured fortli semgs, aiul hymu>^ and 
thoughts.^’ ' 

J)r. AViiidi>ehmann, in his treatise on thi*^ >iibject, >ays : .... 

The sound of the triekling juice is regaided as a sacred hymn. 
T'he gods drink the sacred hen c rage; they long for it as it 
docs for them; : they are nourished by it. and tliroAvn into a 
joyous iutoxicatiou, Iiulitg, the Aswins. tlie hlaiuts ami Agiii^ 
ail ])crform their great deeds under its iuUueiiCc, The bmeraite^ 

is divine : it purifies^ it inspires yj\, it is a water of life ; 

it gives health and immortality.'^'^ 

^luir has translated somc' ver>( s vtliieli justifv tlicse viev'*', 
as, Soma, when drunk, impels my voice ; it stimulates the 
ardtmt thought, Anotlnn* j)as^age remUred thus: — - 

•' \A’i ipiaffeh rhu brig] it. 

And ait? iiuiiioital giv'vn , 

Wehe (iitertjil into light. 

And all the geih have known. 


1 Ti i'(‘r it II Si ultu-' flt.r Ai i- i 
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What inoual now can harin 
Or t’u'inan vex more' 

Through thee, heyond alarm, 

ImiHortal god, wo soar."^ 

Ill one hymn, the discovery of this ‘^‘^Lord of plants is attn* 
i)uted to Iiidra, ndio discovered it ‘^Miidden, like the nc^tiiugs oi 
a bird, in a rock, amidst a pile of rocks enclosed by bushes.'' - 

And again in a hymn, of ivhich tlie poet Gotama is the Eislu 

•• Agni and Soma, the wind brought one of yr,u from heaven ; a haul-: 
Cdvried off tlie other by force from the summit." ^ 

Drought as a dragon had seized the soma plant, and from 
his jaiws it was rescued by tlie divine liatvk. 

‘•The swift-winged hawk which, with a \\hcelles> ear, bore the Soma, 
became in couseginnce pre-eraineut over other hawks ” 

In other hymns the hawk is apparently identitied with Indr a 

’•When the lard, intimidating iit> guardians i, carried oil In nee (tlu- 
Soma), it w.is at large ; dying, >wift as thought, elong the vaw path toi 
ilie llnnament) 

••Having taken it, the hawk brought the Soma with him to 

iliousan 1 and ten thmisjind sacrifices This being provided 

. . . . rhe uuhewildered And raj destroyed in the exhilaration of the 

Suinadii-^i bewildered fue^/'*- 

Tins is folhnvcd hy anotlicr hymn, of wdiicli the llishi is again 
A amadeva. 


- Miili*’" OriLi. Saii>krii T., \ oL in. \k 
ir>2, and J. R. A. S., Serit'-, i. 94. 

- dViisou’^ trans., V"1 ii. p. 32; 
lb A' i 130. 

\\ il'-'-ibs trails , vnl. 1 p. 241 ; 
I\. A' u 93. 

T!ic "ton of a god lu tlic fonii of a 
liiiwk having carried away the Soma 
Iruiu a in*>in-tairL la>tne-'", is thought 
t'» rc'CiiiMo the Staudin.nian legend-. 
It 1" told lu the Tdd i, that Odiu di"- 
■'■'vered rh.' inebriating locud lu the 


ice-bound c:ivcrn? of the (triants) IV 
bored Ins way Tliroii?h ivuk", aud coi 
rupted the guar<lmn" of the eavei’n-. 
ail' I g<U po^scs'jion of t he coveted liquor 
And then assuming tlie h>ruiof an eagle, 
ho carried it otf for the HeiieHr of god.- 
and men. lu the A'edie hymns, fro-t i, 
le a the enemy, but droughr. S-t- uotu c 
of work- on Tolk-Lore. by Ivuliu airl 
KJlv, lu Spectator, for Jan. 9th, ISil } 

' W'ibon - trail", \oi. in. p. 17o; 

K. V. iw 2d 
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Being 'still in the germ, T have kn^^Yn all tlie hirth^ of tlie^* divinities 
in their order: a hundred bodies of iron confined me, but as a hawk J 
came forth with speed 


: Jjc Jf; 4: 

'‘\Yheii the hawk screamed (with exultation} on his descent from 
heaven, the ai’cher, Krisanu, pursuing with the speed of thought. 


and stringing his bow, let fly an arrow against it."^ 

Amongst verses addressed to earthly objects, \xe observe firsts 
a bird, supposed to be a partridge, vrhose cry, when coming from 
the south, was thought ominous of good fortune : — 

“Crying repeatedly, and foretelling what will come to pass, tlu 
Kapinjala gives ^luei direction to its voice, as a helmsman (guide-' a 
boat 

^lay no kite, no eagle, kill thee ; may no archer, armed with arrow-., 
reach thee ; crying repeatedly, in the region of the Pitris, be ominou:^ oi 
good fortuned' 2 ... . 


The next hymn, wdiich is also by the llishi Gritsamada, again 
offers praises to this bird : — 

“he utters both notes, as the chaunter of the Sunia recite 

the Gayatri and Trishtubh. ..... 

“ Thou singest, bird, like the Udgutri chanting the Sdma; thou miir 
mures t like the Brahmaputra at sacrifices 

“ When uttering thy cry, 0 bird, proclaim griod fortune ; when bitting 
bilently, cherish kind thoughts towards us ; when thou criest as tliou 
art flying, let the sound be like that of a lute: so that, ble'^sed wiib 
excellent descendants, we may w^orthily praise thee at this sacrifice."'' 

The feeling with w'hich an eelip.se of tlie ^uu was reganled 
has the same fanciful, Mijicr.stitious cliaratUcr. Tliis pheno- 
menon was attributed to Sw arbliaim, wlio w ^upixj-cd l(j ix' 
the s{ju of an Asura or a Damwa, two tianu which are in- 

» AViKoiiU iKUi-., in. i7i^ - iiaii-., vol i, i,. ;;in 

fl V. i-. -7 K. V. n -12. 
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(Ufferently applied to those ^dio are destructive or hostile. Wc 
'will (piote front a hyinu ])y the Rishi Atri.’ 

Wlhoi Surva, the son of the Asura S\sarhhauu, over'^pread thee 
with darkness, the worlds were beheld like uiie bewildered, k.iewuig u-jt 
his plaee, 

‘•When, ludra, thou wast dissipating thu-,e illusions of Swarbhaim 
which were spread below the sun, then Atri. by his fourth sacred prayer, 
discuvereil the sun concealed by the ilaihne.'^s impeding liis functions ‘ 

The San himself then speaks, saying to the poet : — 

•' Let not the violator, Atri, through hunger, swallow with fearful 
i'darkiiess) me, who am thine : thou an Mitra, who^c wealth truth . 
do ihoii and the roval Varuua both protect me.” 

Speaking again in his character of Rislik the poet says : — 

“• Then the Brahman i Atri), a])plying the none:? together^ propitiating 
the gods with praise, and adoring them with reverence, placed the e^r 
t>f Surva in the sky : he disj^eiwed the delusions of Swarhhanu. 

The sun. whom the Asura Swarbhaiiu had enveloped with darkne^'', 
the sons of Atri siihsequenily recovered : no otheiw were able (to edu it 
his release;." 

Further instances might easily he added in which wc should 
find that the grass, the coavs, and tlie mortar in Avhich tlie Soma 
juice R prepared, and even the stones w'hic.di express it, receive a 
passing testimony of loving adoration. Rut enough has alreadv 
been cited to shoAC that the Rishis had an exeessi\o inclina- 
tion toAvanls symboli-m and persouiheation. ATor can tliis bo 
ranked as altogether an Oriental peculiarity, for tiie carlii'st 
poetry of other nations is marked by tlie same tendencies. It 
is a tpicstion btill unsolved whether, and, if so, to what extent, 
the expression‘s used by the Rig-^ oda pot'ts w ere merely pa>sing 
metaphors, or even at that early period liad already become 

' Wiboiik tnun,, voi iii g. 21)7 ; It. V v 40. - For > jina e 
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developed in India into ol)ject> of real belief. Tlie same doubt 
might apply to attempts made to identify Prometheus lunl 
Vulcan with the birth of the Vedic god Agni. One feels tliat 
the two notions are related^, but cannot trace their genealogy. 
Other identifications agaiiij such as that of the mytliical dragons 
and the dragon- sliapcd cloudy into Avhich Indra cast his thun- 
derbolt^ are sntiiciently obAnous. Yritra^ the demon AA'hioh im- 
prisoned the rainSj was the same as Ahi^ Alii Avas the same a^ 
Siislma^ and Sushna Avas another name for drouglit. Thu< 
drought AA'as a dragon ; and Professor Kuhn believes tliat this 
Vedic cloud- dragon Avas the original of all the dragons Avliirli 
abound in tlie sculptures^ pictures^ and stories of Xorthern 
Jiurupe^ including that over Avhicli St. George of England 
triumphed. 

Indra not only hurled Ids thunderbolt at Alii^ but he stole 
the wheel of the car of the sun V and sent that at the malig- 
nant.'’^ Indra;, thou liast for the sake of a moital discomfited 
the sim,^’ One has been accustomed to look upon tlie sun a^ 
superior to Indra; but these relative positions Avere liable to 
change; and it improbable that Kut>a^ for Avhu''e sake the 
Avheel Avas stoleii;, Avas one of a party, or meet^ Avho gaw the 
liighcst Avordiip to Indra a^ munreane. This idea of rolliinr 
about the sun as a fiery Avlieel is also traced to GermauA'.^ 

Before touehiiig upon the more ahstraet couceptions of Deitv, 
of Avliieh the early hymns afford mo^t interc>tiiig signs, avc niu-t 
notice the pomition there given to Yania^ Death. In later San- 
^krit literature^ Varna Ava:> regarded (iod of Death, and Iluliu’ 
OA-er the Manes (disemhodied spirits^ . But this eoncciJtion 
wa^ of gradual forniation ; and in tlie liyninm of the Big-Ah’da 
the Avord Yama seems to liaA'c implied little more than Death ; 

J. G-riii'n% Dt'i. n. h,„ AIuAuL> nu annual ie^tnul is alluue*! to. ]>. 
it] "I o7s, .jSG, \\]'i ra it i- -tatLil u Ln h a mhohi* \\ Lta'l w.ts t 

that rl 0 sail I'i til.' 1 .lha IS (ail'd o], jh.^ akl mllU fapi-llv a l>i!! 

'•I'an- oi- hindii wla.i-I" J\u n li iJ - -K. 1 i\ . Im- t n|., an I -alf da a . . As. 1. 1 
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as_, it. \\ i. 3S, j : Let nut tliy Avorsliippcr go along tlic road 
ot* \ama/^ "When these hymns discuss the possihilities of 
future lifC;, they allude to other gods^ hut not to Yama. lai the 
lOtli book of the Eig-Veda a hymn occurs in Avhieh Y^aina is 
described as coming into existence in company until a twin sister 
named Yami^ their father being called Yivaswat, and their 
mother Saranyii. For the jireeisc meaning of the words 
\ ivaswat and SaranyUj some choice (jf iuterpretatiou is pre- 
sented; for by one eminent scholar Yivaswat is called the 
‘‘ sky/^ hy another the light of lieaven/^ whilst the literal 
meaning of the word appears to he ^*tbe expanding.*^ AYe 
therefore adopt the suggestion made in a recent puhlicatioud 
that A ivas\\nt implies the firmament expanding to the sight 
at daybreak^ or^ in other words^ becoming warm at sunrise. In 
c'orroboration of Avhich interpretation^ we observe that Yama 
is on some occasions called the son of Gandharva, this being a 
word wliich implies the solar fire. According to the siimc view^ 
Saranyu is the dark cool air. The warm air of morning meets 
tlie cold air of night; and the result is a doithlc current of cold 
and warm united. This is Yama and his twin sister Yami. 
Ihit as currents of air caused hy dayhiuak are of short duration^ 
\ ama is represented hy the poet as disentangling liimsclf from 
Yami so soon as they are horU; atid going alone into a 
mysterious region between heaven and earth. It is probably a 
later eom^eption of tlie A edic period wliich deserihes tliis as an 
al)ode made for him by the Sjiirits or manes, and him as the first 
of mortals who went to that tvorldt for in ]>assages u liere 
tliCNC ideas are expressed, there is,'’ says tlie article alluded to 
above, *' an association hetw'cen the moving air and di'parted 
lift* whicli is foreign to the oldest notions of tlie A'cdas.*^ It is 
ill the loth book of the Uig-AT'da, and again in tlie Atharxa 
Wdj; tliat Yama is spoken of as the fii'st of men wlio de})arted 
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to the celestial M'orld — '‘the first mIio fomid for xis tlie xvay.’' 
At this period Yama is one of the Pitris (souls of ancestors), 
ultimately he becomes a king^ xvlio dwells *' in lights ’ and 
grants luminous abodes to tlie Yiious.^^ But altncugh the dis- 
embodied souls of good men arc welcomed when they reach the 
presence of Yama, the road to his dwelling is guarded by tw o 
four-eyed, brindled terrific dogs — one dog being spotted, and the 
other dark — a notion which w as possibly suggested by the dark 
and spotted efiects of tw ilight in the '' tAvice-fuur regions of the 
compass/' athwart which the breeze of morning is supposed 
t ) rush. These w'atch dogs, w'e understand, signify tliat how'- 
ever happy future exi>tence may he, the road of (Until is beset 
bv terror. '' Choose an auspicious path," "liastcn past the two 
f)ur-cyed brindled decs" are words addressed to tlie soul of a 
'whose body is being liiirnt j aiid again, iiiider sinniar cir- 
ctinistauces, Yama fai ouv is irnpUn'ed lur the soul entrn^tcd to 
his '‘•'two four-eyed, road-guarding, uian-ob?^Cl■viilg watch dogs, ' 
which are further spoken of as " tlie tw'o browni messengers o'l 
Yama, broad of nostril and inmitialdc, which wander about 
among men." 

To place in si'mijatliy with tln> lieantiful in\th, we 

mimt hear in mind that in India the heat and light of the sun 
cjv oycrpow'cring, and tliat there is litth' twilight either at eyiai- 
siig or in morning. Darkne"^ eomes and goes with almost a 
Uartliiig rapii'ity; and man, wlio has slept during a portion of 
lh(‘ ghiJ’ing dayliglit, weleiniue^ the Unig liour^ of darkue^s^ luU 
mainly as hours of slnniber, but as Imurs ui relief from heat and 
'-unshiiie. Iliiulii> do not, as we do, nut the night with 

curtains and ch.-^ed door^, but often rciiiaiu in the open air, 
watehing tlic famiti -t .-'iuu of coming light, and e{ai^( lou'*' of tlu' 
earliest inoMmcnts oi' ilc' ^till night-air. A -.oU-mu feeling 
^e<‘m> the)i to liawc awakin.cd tin* i<Uai, tlaU tiu tum^U nt hreizr 
coming tbrlli i’nmi darkne^^ and jaissing away nuo ^pa.cc', u-- 
-cnihicd 'leath ; cukI Tiiu> ioilow'cd an iinpr( »i«.ji, that dcatii 
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was a power tliat must be propitiated by oii'eriugs. But the office 
of judging the dead is not assigned to Yama in the Rig-Yeda. 

A\ e must now turn to those important hymns in which the 
‘•different gods^'’ were \iewed as '^separate members of one 
.'^oul/'’ In a most interesting paper on tlie Progress of the 
\ edic Religion towards Abstract Conceptions of the Deity/'’ 
!Mr. iMuir refers to Yaska^s opinion in tlie words above quoted, 
lie observes^ however^ that Yaska wrote ''at a period when 
reflection had long been exercised upon the contents of the 
hymns, and when speculation had made considerable advances/'^ 
Mr. luir then proceeds to sIioav that sucli rehection had com- 
menced even in the earlier hymns^ and is indicated by address- 
ing deity under such new names as Ahswakarmaii and Prajapati 
(lord of all creaturc^s) j appellations which were not suggested by 
any limited function connected with any single department of na- 
ture^ but by the more general and abstract notion of divine power 
operating in tlie production and government of the universe.^'’ 

In the 81 St and 82nd hymns of iiie 10th book of the Rig- 
\ eda^. Mr. Muir finds the word A’iswakarinan^ which “ had for- 
merly been used as an epithet of Indra/^ to have become 

the name of a deity; if not of tJit deity. 

•• Ouj' lather, who, a rishi and a })riost, ctdebnited a sacriiice, olhr- 
nig up all thoe wiahh. — he rarue^tly bub>tuiK*e, Ncilnig hib 

curliest I form), < utered into later (uieiii. 

•• Wliat ^\as the pcwiiinii, \\hat. and of kind, vas the beginning, 
liom \\hieh the all-^ecing Vi^wakarnum pnMUieed ilie earth, and diMdo^'ed 
the bky hy hi'^ luiglit ? 

“The one goil, nnIio ha^- ou e\ei'y ^lde e\es, (m oNorv ^ide a faeCj on 
Lseiy ^ide auii^, on eseiy b t t, whvn [H‘odiU‘ing the euith, bln\\> it 
futh witli hi-^ arms and wiih hi^ Nong^. 

Wh.it was ihi’ ho’t'st, \\li:U the iret . fnmi which they ihdiionod 
ih. heaven and iho tarth? Impiiio m-uit.illy, \c •-agt.'', what that was 
(.11 whicli he inok Ins stand, wlimi estidilnhiiig the wurld-' ^ 

^ J U. A S , A'ov Sera.-, i. lo CHa . Aur T, ^oh a. o 7. 
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111 the 8:2iul liyrmi of tlic same book of tlio Eig-VccUi, 
karmaii is called pcrvadiiio-/'^ creator^ tlie dis- 

poser/^ the One who ** dwells beyond the abode of the seven 
Rishis/^ The last verse says^ ‘‘^Ye know not liini w'ho produced 
these things ; something else is within you. The clianters of 
hymns go about enveloped in mist, and uu'^atisfied with idle talk.” 

In the following hymn^ knoAni as the Punisha-Siikta^^ we 
find again the same idea of a Supreme God^ wlio produced the 
world by offering liimself in sacrifice. 

"Purusha has a thousand heads ^ a thousand eyes, a thousand feet. 
e>ii every side enveloping the earth, he overpassed (itj by a space of ten 
fingers. 

“ Purusha himself is thh vhole (uniAerse). aaIiIcIi has been niid 
A\hatever shall be. He is also the lord of immortality, since (or aaIiciO 
i/v food he expands. 

Such is hi'> greatness ; and Purusha is superior to this. All 
existences are a quarter of him, and three-fourths of him nirei that 
vhich immortal in the sky. 

‘"AViih three quarters Purusha mounted upAuirds. A quarter of 
iiim v>as again produced here. He Avas then diifa^ed everywhciv oAt.r 
things aaIiIcIi oat and things Avlfich do not eat. 

‘•Prom him was born Ahraj ; and from Yiraj, Purasha: an hen burn, 
lit' oxtendfd beyond the earth, huth buhind and before. 

** When the gods performed a sacrifice AAuth Purusha as the oblation, 
the spring aaus its butter, the :=ummer it> fuel, and tliu autumn 
< accompanying ) otb ring. 

"'This MCtiiii. Purusha. burn in the bLgiiming, they iimnolated on 
(he sacrificial gra^^ : AAith him the gods, the Sadhva'?, and the Ri-his 
sacrificed."- 

The hymn goes on to say^ tliat Fiiriwluq being divided^ Tin* 
brahman avus hi^ mouth; the Rujanya Avas made his arms; the 
\hiisya Ava*- his tliighs; llu' Siidra sprang from his ff'ct.” And 
having further deelarcd that the suu^ tlic inuun^ the earth, the 


i\. V. 1 on. 
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sky^ were all made 1‘roni portions of Piiruslia, tlie liynm con- 
eludes tlius : — 

‘*A\'heii the gods, pevtoruiiiig saorillee, bound rumdia a victim, 
tht'ro Were seven sticks i, stuck up) lor it {around the tirei, and thricf 
r5eveii pieces of fuel were made. 

Willi Micriiice the gods pm-formed the sacrifice. These vs ere the 
earliest rites. These great powers have nought the sky, where are tlic 
fonner Sodhyas, gods ^ 

The most rcmarkahle point in this PLirusha-Sideta is that, 
althougli Pttriisha is recognised as having a kind of personality^, 
as Lord of immortality^^ and liinisclf the unh'erse, he is oliered 
up in sacrifice. Mr. iMiiir saym that tlie hymui was evidently^ 
pi'oduccd at a pciiod when the ceremonial of sacrifice had become 
largely' developed^ when great virtue was supposed to reside in 
its proper celehratioU; and when a my stical meaning had come 
to he attached to the various materials and instruments of tlie 
ritual as well as to tlie diifereiit memioers of the victim.^'’ 

The Purusha-Siikta is also important^, owing to the origin it 
attributes to Brahmans^ Eajany'as^ Vaisyas, and Sudras; hut on 
this point it is observed tliat^ •‘in a hvnni of this allegorical and 
mystical character, it cannot he assumed that the writcu’ intended 
to represent it as a historical fact, tliat the fonr different classes 
s])rang from diiiereiit parts of Purushu's body ; any more tluni 
tliat lie desired to assert as literally true, what lie has ^^tated in 
versos 13 and 11, that ^'Mhe moon tvas ju’oduced from liis ivhul, 
the sun from his eye/^- ivc. Tlie Bisliis did not in fact aim 
at being liistoriaiis ; they' W'cve poi'ts, striving to account for tlie 
phcnomeiui of the nni verse by siihliine, hut contradictory', con- 
jectures. 

Before we ([uit this subject of sacrifice as producing tlie world, 
we mint ipiotc some versos of the 130th hymn of the 10th 
bo«»k of tlie l\ig-Ycda. 

' J. U S., New Sera:-, i, }m | .Muir’" (irv. 1 . ; 
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‘"‘The (web of) saerilicOj wliicli is strctcliccl on every side Avitb 
threads^ whicli is ex tended Avitli one Imndred (threads''/, the ivork 
(jf the gods, — tliese fathers avIio ha\'e arrived ^t eave it ; they sit 
v/here it is extended (saying): ^ weave forwards, weave backwards/ 
The man stretches it out and spins it, the man has extended it 
over this sky/-’ ^ 

It is then stated that the Sama-Veda verses were the sliiittles 
for the woof, the Gayatri was the metre attendant upon Agni, 
each metre being devoted to a special god. ‘^Hy this means 

men were made rulshis Leholdiiig, I know for I ])elicve 

I lichold) witli my mind, (us) an eye, tlu^se ancients who per- 
formed this sacrifice/"’ ^ 

There are some hymns in the Atliarva-Vcda translated by Mr. 
Muir, in which The Supreme Deity appears, he says, “ to be 
celebrated under the appellation of Skambha (or support).^'’ In 
some A'crscs he seems to be identified Avith Purmha, but distinct 
from and superior to Prajapati, and again identified with Indra, 
and perhaps also Avith the highest Brahma Avho is represented 
as born (or perhaps developed) from toil and - Amid 

tliis confusion of person^, it is satisfactory to refer to the deii- 
vation of tlie Avord. Professor GokPt ticker, as quoted ]}y Mr. 
i\[uir, replies to a question fiom the latter in these Avords : 

The sense of snarahha is, in my opinion, the same as tha.t 
given in your ‘ Original Sanskrit Texts, ^ aoL iv. })p. 17, 18 — 
skanih/i aiid ])eing merely phonetic A'arieties of the same 

(lhatu, and sktnuhlia tiicrefore tiie same as stouihha. It is the 
Aiderum,^ and in the Atharva-\'eda hymns, x. 7, 8, seems to 
mean the fuUa'um of the a\ hole wnrld, in all its pliy^ical, reli- 
gii)U-, a.hd other a'peeis. The ofjject c>f the hymn being to 
inquire Avhat this fulcrum is, from the answer gi\eu to the 
\ arions (pu >tii)/is, it '^CHnns to follow tlnU u is tliere inmgined to 
Oi' the piimiti'n* Deity or the iprimitive "\ Kht, the AVord hrtihmaif 

1. 111 I * a; i-i-^ li V S., >\\\ \oI, 
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ill the neuter implying- both. From this prlniltlnt Veda^ not 
visibly but yet really (sat) existing^ not only all the gods, tvorlds^ 
religious rites^ (verses 1; 2^ ff. l‘J tf.j were deri\ed, but aho the 
existing three Vedas (verse 1 1) and the Atharvan tvcrc 
‘ fasliioned " (verse .20) 

ior the reniaiuder uf this very importaut passage uc must 
refer to ^Ir. ]\[uir’s article.^ 

These htmins indicate considerable ad\'ance towards recogni- 
tion of unity in the Support of the universe. A very inde- 
huite rccognitioip we must allow ; for^ although Skambha i> tlie 
*• highest diAne mystery/'^ — *^]Meu say that nonentity is one^ 
the highest member of Skanddia.'’^ Sueli expressions arc not 
infrecpient in the ancient hymn^^ and we believe they indicate 
that the poctV viev s and feelings about intiiiity were such as no 
existing theories could satiety. 

The following liymn was first hronght into notice hy ISlr. 
Colebrooke.^ 

Then there w.is iio entity, nor nonentity ; no vri iff nor mir 
uu.uht ahove it: Ueiliing an\\\liei’e in the Inippim-^s ut any one, in- 
vohin^ er in\ol\xd : ner water chop rnh chn'geieus. iV-atli was not : 
nnr thou wa-- ininiortallty ; nor ui^^tiinti' n ot ha\ ami night. Ihit tliat 
lireatlied without atllation. bingle with iSw.aihai her who '^mtainod 
witii liiui. tiilier than him nothing exi^Ud iwlnih) hm.e (ha^ heme 
l)arkne'^', tlirn’c was: tim) thm unoLi’se wa^ eincloped with daikius'-, 
and w'a^ undhtiiigui^liahle dike iiiikh luixed in i wattm : but that lnab^, 
whieli eoNored by the hmk, wa> (at length) prudun.d by the powtr 
Ilf <*un ten i plat ion. ’ 

hlr. kluir gi\e^ tlic follewing naiiAation of tliis livinii h 
Tlivie was (lien utnili.r noumlii} nor entit} : there was no atinc^ 
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Sphere, nor sky above. ^Yhat enveloped i all) ’? Where, in tlit* receptacle 
uf N'vbat^ iwas it contained i ? Was it ^Yater, the profound abyss ? 

" Death was not then, nor immortality ; there was no distinction of 
dav or night. That One breathed calmly, self-supported ; there was 
nothing ditferent from or abo\e it. 

“ In the beginning darkness existed, enveloped in darkness. All 
this was undistinguishable water. That One which lay void, and 
wrapped in ni.nhingiie^s, wats drveluped by the power of fervour 

‘•Desire (kama) first arose in It, wbicli was the primal germ of 
mind; faiid wliiclij sages, searching with their intellect, have dD- 
'‘overed in their heart to be the bond which connects entity with no]i- 
entity. 

*• The ray lor cord) which stretched across these (worhD), was it 
below or wa^- it above? There were there impregnating powers and 
mighty forces, a self-supporting }»rinciple heiieatlc and energy ak>ft. 

“ WTio know^, who here can declare, whence has sjaamg, whence, 
this creation.* The gods are subberjuent to the foiiuation of thij> 
i iniivei’sei : who then knows whence it aro'^e? 

“From what this creation arose, and whether ntny onef made it or 
nnt, — He wlio ill the liigliest heaven i> its ruler, lie verily knows, or 
ieveui he does not know.'^ 

llefeiTiiig’ to the views whicdi ancient Hindus entertained of 
these idcas^ we find a writer in the Satapatha Brahmana of the 

hite lajur-A eda, cxplainiiig that in the iK'giuniug this uni- 

vvv^e xvas^ as it wxre^ and was not^ as it were There 

was then neitlicr nonentity nor entity ; for mind was^ as it were^, 
neither entity nor nonentity.'’^ But it is furtlier explained that 
• mind being created/^ wTshed to ])ecoTne manifest; and for this 
purpose mind peiformcd vigorous abstraction, wliicli was an 
(libit so scv(‘rc tliat mind swoouecl ; but aftmwvards mind 
created voiee^ voice created breathy breath created eyc^ eye 
created ear^ ear creatctl action pm ceremony)^ and action created 

\\ e uimerve the •-umo desire to cxpre» bcIivT* iii au unknown 

' J. ii. A S,, Sv('>v . I. j', 
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infinite power in the 121st hymn of the 10th book of the llig- 
Yc‘da. The following verses arc tj^iiotcd from a translation by 
Professor ^Max ^liiller/ the first words being : 

'■ In the beginning there orose the source of golden lifiit.*’ 

“He whose power these siio\Yy mountains, whose power the pn-- 
claiuis, with the distant river: — He whose these regions are, it weiv 
his two arms ; — Who is the god to whom we shall od'er our sacrifice 

“He lliroiigh whom the sky is brifiit and the earth firm — He 
through whom the heaven was estahlkhed, nay, the highest heaven — 
He who measured out the light in the air: — Who is the God to 
we shall offer our sacrifice ? 

“ He to whom heaven and earth, standing firm by His will, look up, 
trembling inwardly — He over whom the ri-.ing ^uu '^liiue^ forth Wh<> 
is the God to whom we fiiLill offer our sacrifice ? 

“Wherever the mighty w^ater-clomH went, where they placed the 
seed and lit the fire, thence aro^e He w'ho is the only life of the bright 
gods : — -Who is the God to whom we fiiall offer our sacriiice 

’• He who by His might leaked even over the waier*cIomG, lla 
alouds W'hieb gave strength and lit the sacrifice. He who God aha\c 
all god^ : — Who the t^od to whom we shall ofiVr our saciificc 

Mr. IMiiiig ill his later version^ commences this hymn thus , 
Iliraiivag.u him arose in the bcgimiinu ' 

V o c* o 

And he gives a tenth and t‘oncluding verse : 

“ Prcja[citi, no other than tlmu i> loid over all the^^e created things , 
may w'e obtain that, through dei^nv of which we have invoked line , 
may wc become lua^ter^ of riLheb.” - 

Put the ancient Hindus did not merely make sublime en- 
([uiru's toueliing the existence and eternity of God and the 
uiiiverse, but they were a pco[)lc who could eoiifesb iguoraiiet 
and sav, ‘‘ 1 iiiulerstand uotf^ “ Mine mirs are turned (to lumi 
him), mine eycb Go behold him) ; tlii> light that placed in 
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the heart {<=5001^^ to know him) AVhat shall I declare liiin " 

liow shall I comprehend him ? ^ 

]Maiiy other pa^saii'es mi^ilit he cited to show their feeling!: of 
the impossibility of nnderstandiiig these subjects ; but vet loore 
interesting arc their confessions of sii^ a-^ : 

‘‘ ^[ay our sin, Agni, he repeinerl of." 

“ Thou whose countenance is turned to all sides, art our defender : 
may our sin be repented of Do thou convey ns in a ship across the 
^ea for our welfare : may our sin be ret)enled of/*'- 

But the most touching confessions of weakness^ siii^ and 
sorrow are in hymns to Vanina/ thus translated hy Prof. Max 
^liiller : 

“ Let me not yet, O Vanina, enter into the house of clay ; hovt. 
me rev. Almighty, have mere}' ! 

'•If I go along trembling, like a cloud driven by the ind : iia\e 
inerey, Aluiighty, have mercy I 

” Through want of strength, thou strong and bright god, have I gnu,, 
to tin wrong dioro ; have mercy, Almighty, havr mercy ! 

“Thirst came upon the vordii[)per, though be '^toud iu the muht ol 
the vaters : have mei'cy. Almighty, have mercy I 

'■ Whenever we men, U Vanina, commit an otbaiee hethrr th; 
heavenly host: whenever vc break tby law tbrougli tllOuglllltb'^m‘^-. . 
have mercy, Almighty, have mi rc} 1 ' ^ 

In anotlier hymn of this character the penitent says : 

“ It wa^ not our <loing, 0 VaDina, it was imcc^siiv, jni intnxiratiui* 
draught, passion, dici.o ihouglitb-^smss. The old imar tu mislead 
tie? young ; even sleep brings unrigliteousness 


^ Wibon - trar.-,, rol. lii. p. 397 ; 
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Alluding to these confessions^ i\Ir. ]\Iiiir o])serves : Vamna, 
far more than any otlier gocl^ ay as regarded as possessing a high 
moral character/’ And ** the saine^ or nearly the saine^ func- 
tions and attrihutes/' he continues^ '' as are ascribed to Yariina 
are also attributed to liiin and IMitra conjointly. They uphold 
and rule over the earth and sky^ the shining and the terrestrial 
regions^ and place the sun in the heavens/’ and so forth. But 
the distinction is, as pointed out by Dr. Roth^ that^ whilst Mitra 
and Yariuia are equally the kings of datq Yaruna alone is 
regent of the night. ^ 

^ J. 1\. A. S., Series, yol. i. SO 
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CHAPTEK III. 

Lucnhfij of the Itij-TeiT'i Ilndv^. — Co'<,tir^ of the Be)e,i llh.cr^. — i\'>‘^'aU i > 
the — Hlver Ko^died to th< IVt^sf — Sea enl aoirn.-^CoKtitrtj o'-dd. — T.ioits. 

IVolces, — 'iroods cl> ar^-'d 4// Fu'e, — A^ji'a'^dt)' n\ — Ihinoifu, S>i'^o> 

if j^d ov jfld tin . — 2L fah^ — IF-i/'. — Jjn rh’L'O ui pU.eCaj>l>-d, KilLind 

— Codq^'eerd or nntat'i'iUifdiO > 

\ e : oil ' liyiauN have lieeu juiviii*:’ tlie I’C'li^’ious thonii'lit and 
poetic expression of tlie most ancient pc'i’iod of Hinduism, and, 
at the sLune time, liavc liocm leading ns on to iinpiiih's where it 
was tliat this '•nation’s life‘s commenced. To such inijuiry tlie 
hymns themselvc> make a rcgsly, hy [xjintiug to tlie unmijer and 
importance of tlici)’ river-*. IndrUj t]u-y >ay. 



i:M'A rivek^. 


W 

‘‘ r>rtg with the tliuiiderholt the of the rivers, atid sent them 
forth l)y long rontinuous paths 

'• By sacrifice the divine rivers, immortal, unobstructed, continue 
]'«^rpetual]y to flow \sith sweet waters, like a horse that is being urged 
ill his speed/'- 

Or a libation used in sacrifice is said to 

'• fall copious, s\sift as the wind, and rapid as the waters of a 

liver down a declivity, hreakiiig through the confining banks, and 
hurrying on witli their \^aves. like a high spirited steed 

Rig-^ eda poets delight not only in the force^ but also in tlu‘ 
number of the rivers by nhicli they arc surrounded. Two or 
more rivei*s are continually invoked. Indra is praised because* 

' ‘ he has replenished the four rivers of sweet Avateiy s])read over 
die siudace of the earth. And on another occasion fear 
entered into the heart of Indra/' and he traversed nlnetif and 
ifhie streams like a ^swift) liawk.*’^ The mure usual language of 
the Eig-Y(‘da is that Indra sent forth seven riveis. 

Indiv. . ... made the waiters ilow tkr mail : he has sent 

forth the se\on n\ors.' 

Indra thou becamest ( furious t like a horse 's tail, tlnai hasi 

rescued the kine : thou let Imu-o the -even rivei-/ 

The^'C '■Aevcii great rivers'' are supposed tn have ** aug- 
meiitcil ill might’’ the radiant god Agiii 'mm -^ooii as he n a- 
horn." 

" The seven eteriuih e\c-'r-uculiud ibers. ^pniuL* from the '^.une 
-e.urt e. ivcoivo<l Auui ns their euminon einhrye 

Another poet ^ays. 

•m\ll i-aciilier]l I viand- ('Mma-urrate in \cni n- rbe -e\on goal 
rist.r- tluw int‘> the oi. ean. 

’ ^^hh 'va UMii-., vul. ill. p. 12!; Aihan ^ Iran-., in. }> 17”> 

Ih V. IV. 3. I E. \ . iv. 2S, 

' ll>id, '> 22‘.>: E V. r.v I ' tbidm oL i. p, ST •, E. V. i 32 

1 nid, \t*l. 1. p. ins ; it \.i 02 I ' Ibid, \ohu.p 320; E t M 1 

‘ I’'- h i pp. SS. so j \ i ^ ' Ibnh vul, n p. Isp ; E. V. i. 7i 

} 
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These and similar passages have long licen accepted a> ^^gn^ 
that the Rig-Yeda Hindus must ha^'c dwelt in tlie country of tlu‘ 
seven rivers, a district described in Sanskrit literature a^ the 
Sapta Sindhu; but it is to M. ATvieii de Saint -Martin that we 
are indebted for a more definite and accurate knowk-dae of Ria- 
^ eda geographyd IM. St. ^ I art in lias devoted much time and 
attention to his treatise on tliis subject^ feeling that it was the 
geography of the hymns Avliich gave them real historic valiie^ 
and that by an iiupiiry of this nature ah me it was possible 
to fix the site of the Hindus during the Rig-Yeda period^ and 
to trace their progress from the Indus to the Gange>‘. He 
finds ill ;M. Laugiois’s tramlation of the Rig-^kala a hvmu 
addro^ed cspeciadly to rivers^ vhieh he believes to be amongst 
tlie later compositions of the Rig- A eda period. Seventeen rivers 
are there separately iiwoked^ the chief of vdiieh he identihes 
with the rivers of the Punjab. The impiring subject of the 
liyiiin is the grandeur of Shidlui (or tlie InduM. Sindhu 
descends from tlie hills with the sound of tlmnder. Oclier 
rivers hasten on to bring tiibute to the great Sindhu, avIio 
inarches grandly as a mighty mouareh between the extended 
uings of his army. But the poet is dwellings a})parcnily, in the 
‘Xi.stc'rii cpiarter of the Rig-Yeda territory, and he has seen, or 
lias, at least, heard of the CTaiiges and the Jumna. The htunn 
commences. "‘O Ganga, Yamuna, San SAvatiY" M. St. -Martin oi)- 
scu'vos that only on one otlicr oceasKJii is the Ganges mentioned 
in the hymns; the Jumna I> b-etter kuOAvn, being nearer to tiie 
Indus, but IS eompaiatively nnnnportciut, Avhereas tlic Sarci''’>\ ati, 
whieh is the third river of the invoeation, “Gnhmg^ eoiii[di'tel\ 
to tlie historic tlieatre'^ of the peiiod. The SaruNwali U(»r- 
shipped as a protecting Irirrie] bitween Hindus and eastern 
enemies. 

^ Srv ]ii^ Rtilim '•J’.r li ( 

.t poj.nlaiMi,^ prrritivt'- -In >...'.1. 


'!■ I'Tii'i-, a'.i,,.'- I,, iFm.,,, 

\rai,pM>, Isi.c. 

• Tl>ul )i. ]'J. 
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“The ^arn^wati ilie heautifiil, tlie mo^i amialT^ i\ic mo«^t 

hoimurel ain'ing the '^oveii sisters. ^ 

•• The ^vaves of the Sara*.:wati iluw for our protoeiiou, she is fnr us 
Lke a town of iu.n - 

•• Saraswaii, tlo thou proteoi ; associateil with the Marut^', auJ 
linn ('of purpjse). overcome our fovs, tvhilst luJra ^layb the chief of tliC 
Samlikas. ' 

*• May Indra he most prompt to cume nigh for our protection, and 
Sara^wati dwelling with (tributary} riveis."-^ 

And again in the sixth hook of the Mi g- Veda from nliicdi avc 
have just quoted^ the Mishi Bharadtvaja addresses a vdiolo hymn 
to the Saraswati. As a goddess^ but still a rivet; she is thus 
described : ^ 

*• ^Vith impetuous and mighty waves she breaks down the precipice^ 
■-n‘ the mountains, like a digger fur the lotU'> fibres ; we adore fur our 
prutection, with prai^es and with sacred rites, Saraswati, the uudev' 
miner of hotli her hanks. 

“ Destroy, Sara-wati. the revilers of the goih. the otVpring of the 
unisei’^al deluder, Bri>aya : giver of sustenance, thou ha>t acquired for 
nteu the lauds ishztd by the Asuras), and luibt bhu\\ered water upon 
tluni. 

•• May the herce Sarasivati, riding in a gohkm chariot, the dtsiructres'^ 
cu‘ enemies, be plea^e<l by our earnest laudatlai. 

May Saras wvui, \sliu lia^ ^eveii >isters, 

‘•May Saraswati, rilling (with radiance) the vast expanse of earth 
and heavein defend us from the revile r." 

In conciuhou, Saraswati; ^Avho i> the most imjjetiiou'^ of ah 
streams, is entreated not to ovc3*\vhelni the wordiippers with 
(^exee^s of ^ water/^ 

At a later period, the Sarasw ati attained a reputation for sneh 
^aiietity, tliat holy hermitage^; or a^>oeiatious of ascetics were 
established on its hauks^ and its neighbourhood was resorted to 


St.-iMai’iii'; V. un’ripluc, p. 15. 

- D'itl, p. lie 

ll\iiiu 1>\ O !’m.u;iatk\, AA ibuu 
Min. vul. 11 . p. -S ! : K. A', ii 


■ Jl\ auiliy aa, MdbeuX tiMi!- , 

vol ill. ]). : K. A'. tI. 52. 

AVl!>ulf^ \uL iii. p. 5(0 il. 

K. A'. Ti. 01 
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as a place for soleuui .sacutico. Even at the present time the 
river retains its reputation^ and is regarded with peculiar vene- 
ration ^ by those who dwell in its immediate vicinity. 

At a later period the code of Maiiu declares the country 
enclosed between the Saras wati and the Drishadwati * to be a 
holy territory fitted for the abode of Brahman'^. 

Again in the Kig-^'^eda we read : 

•’ Do thou. Agni. shine mi the frequented (banks i of die Drishadwati, 
Apaya, and Sara^vati ri\trs " ^ 

The Drishadwati and the Apaya are not, however^ noticed in 
the hyiim to rivers wliicli passes from the SarriNuati to the* 
Satadru or Sutledgc : 

O Gan,ea. Vaiuuna, Suni'jwati. Satadru, \Nith the Parudmi, listen 
my liyrnn.*' 

The Satadru, or Sutledgo, i^ tlie largest of the many attiueiit'- 
of the Indus. The Beas runs into it near Ferozepore, and the 
luunns allude in an intcres-ting manner to their coniiuence. 
Tlie Sanskrit name for Boas i^ ATpiisa, litcraliy, unloosed/^ or 
•Minfcttered.^^ AI. St.-lNIartiii considers the Pariirinii in the 
hymn to be the ATpasa under another name, tlie word Paruslmi, 
Mgnifying cloud, being used jirobably to describe the nii'^t 
and spray' with whitdi this river was seen to rush along. The 
Alarudvriddlui, wliich follows, is a name said not to ajipear in any 
other passage of the Kig-^'eda. It is figured in KiepertA Afap, 
published with LassenA I ml. Alt., vol. ii. The word signitie'* 
‘increased by the winds,'’" and it is identified by AI. St.-Alartiii 
with the Bavi. Still jiroceeding* westward, we eome to tlu' 
Akesiiies and the \'itastH, arHuents of the Bavi. Tlie Akesincs 
Is now culled the (.’henab ; but in the tiuu' of Ale.xaiider the 
fireat, as in that of the hvnm to riiers, ir bore ihc' uaiiu' 
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Akoiiic^,, or JMuck. The A’ita>tu is now known as tlie Beliat, 
tile Hrpliasis of Alexander’s geo^-raphers. 

On crossing the A^itasta, or Beliat^ M. St.-lNIartin observes, 
tliat we quit the territory kiiovni as tlie Punjab^ and enter a 
country with wlueli leAtorians and travellers are inncli less 
tamiliar. This extreme north-western district was celebrated 
ill the ancient period of Lidia for sacred ponds for taidcs) and 
IS culled^ on some occasions, Bishika., or country of llishis. 

A e need not here follow St.-^Iartin in tlu* identification 
)f the last six or eight of the rivers which the hymn invokes, 
but they are expressly named as joining the Indm : 

•' t) Indus, thou at I'unt ininclesi thv rapid vaters witli those of the 
Triditauia, of the Piasa. of the Swti. or the Kubba. thou canaebt with 
thee on the same chariot the rioiuati and the Krumu/'^ 

The Kiibha probably the same as the Kophen of the 
(ireeks^ and the Greek Ivoplien undoubtedly indicated the 
Kabul river. Rasa means originally •*\juice/^ ** water/^ and 
this and the other rivers here mentioned all appear to have 
arisen in the mountains above Kabul. 

This description of a coiuitry in which one great river bursts 
foitb with a sound of tliundcr^ and runs its cotu^se attended or 
accompanied hy six or seven other riverS;, and their minor 
atiiuents and branches, a])plies most accurately to the Punjab. 
Into tliK country of many waters tlic iliudus of the Rig-Ycda 
liad migrated. They eutewed from the west. Tliey saw the 
Indus already become a great river from its continence with the 
Koplien^ and tliey called it Sindhii (Indus' River. They crossed 
in succession, Ist^ the Jeliiin iNTtastai ; 2iid^ tlie Chenah 
(Aki^sincs) ; 3rd, the Ravi (Marudvriddlia) tlic river of Laliore ; 
Trip the Bcas (Yipasa) ; 5th, they recognised the junction of 
the Beas witli the larger Sutlej : and (Jtlp they arrived at the 
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Sui’aswati. M'liicli they accepted as a protecting boundary, d’liis 
was the Iron Gate^ between Xishudas/^ and probably in ancient 
dav'^ the Saraswati may not have been the insigniticaiit stream 
it is at pi'C5>eut.* ]\I. St.-^Iartin huds traces of old cities in 
what is now a desert^ and he conjectures that by b^miing down 
forests^ and depriving tlie land of nloi^ture^ the Hindus theni' 
selves changed fertile soil into sand. 

The country extending from the Saraswati in the east to the 
river Kophen or Kabul in the west^ may be accepted, thereioiu^ 
as tlie geographical area over which the Hindus ranged during 
the period of the liig-Vedia. To the north they Aveie Ijuundcd 
])y the Himalaya and louver ranges of nrjuntaiii^ ; and to tlie 
>out]i the livmns have hecn tlionght to lead n:^ to tlte sea. Poet< 
coucinually declare that ** the riveis viuh to the ocean r’’’ that 
ihe ^‘^AA'iiufe toss the clouds as the ocean tosses Dilips tliat 
‘‘ merchants desirous of uaiu crowd tlte orran a', itli tlieir ''hin^.^^ 
lint ]M, St.-]^Iartin does not believe that Hindin had reached, 
the >ea at so early a period. The Sanindi\\ or great Avater into 
n'hieh the rivein rushed^ A\a^, he believes, the Indin ^Avollen to 
lIlc diniensluns Avhieli it aci[iiircs in Sciiuhe lie refers to Lieut. 
Pnttingerj in wlio^e ^^Tvavefe^’ Ave hnd the folluNUng pa>^ag(g 
describing tlic Indus^ which aides its course^ between south 
and ^outh-AVCsb to the fortress of Attoek^ in noidli latitude 
dd' 53'. To tliC nortliAvard of tliat place it is distinguiPiied bv 
the title of Aboo Seen, or Lather Kiver^ and there it is usually 
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called tlie Roode Attock^ or river oi Atxoek^ ky whicli iianie it 
irN known iiiaii joined by tlie Puiijnudj or rive streams^ that 
vrater the provinces within the Punjab. Here it may be said to 
enter :Sinde: and. accordingly^ it bCems to be thenceforth ex- 
clusively spoken of as Dnryae Snide Sea of Sinde.^^ — 

Traevisy Bcloochlitau aitd Si/nhg page odG.^ 

This country^ intersected by many rivers^ appears in the Rig- 
A eda to Iiavc been infected by ivolvcs and other wild beasts. 
A man who Iiad fallen into a tvell cries ont^ •• Sorrow's assail 
me. as a v.'olf falls upon a tliir-ty deer/’^ Or the Rishi Kut^a 

say.>j *• tlie ray^* of the sun drive back the wadf crossing 

the great w'aters.'^ And again_, still haunted b}' dread of w eives^, 
the buine poet says : — 

'■ Once, a tawny wolf behtll me faring ou my \yay, and having sueii 
me, i ashed upon mm Tearitig'. as a carpenter ^sllu:-e hack acht^(r,iih 
'>tL'0[iing, "tanik eivci frum hn vurl:;. - 

The prow'ess of ^hshnn is suclu that ‘‘he is like a fearful 
rueciioLu, inoiuitain-hauutiuga wild beast. The w'ord used is 
supposed to mean a lion.^ A-^ huutcrs eha^^c a lion in a forest/’^ 
occurs in a hymn Ipv the Rishi Paiira^ and sindlan l'\plr'^'^i()ns 
c.re not rare. 

Peacocks^ parrots^ cpiails and partridges^ inhabited the tvoods ; 
elephants trampled down'"^ tlie f )rc'-t> ; and, as in Xortb America, 
tire made for tliein a path through liLickcncd veoods. 

Of Agni, tluyv say : — ■ 
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'•Wiiu sliiaes ainidst the thre^t^ ab if biuisfyiag hiinsdl (\utti loe.a-: 
•A ho fmshos along) like water do^^n a declivity, and thnii'lers like u 
I hariot .of wain : dark-pathed. coil‘d luning yet deli^zhual, he rcgyu’dctl 
like the ^ky. smiling ^\iTh constellations 

“ He \Nho i** in inanv VihicO'; . \\lio ^^iirteads ovtr the ulis-le caith. lik 
ail aniinal wichont ? herdsman, that goes aec>miing to its own will . 
Agni, the bright- shining, consul ning ilie dry bushes, by whom the pain 
i.f bia^kuc-^ lib indicted un the treer^i. cniireiy dunkb up iLeir inoistiire/ ^ 

And thns^ as M. St.-lManin believes^ fire slowH dried up the 
eountryy and caused the great sandy deserts of Sngdli and Mar- 
•uiiy in tvhich the Sarastvan became buried. 

Praises to Agui. *’ v/liObe piire and spreadiiig tiame blazcb in 
the forest/’ are very frequent, lie is called feeder upon trees/' 
when eanly Thiiniiiig the woods/’ his tianics spread over tin* 
I'arth, lie ‘‘glides along nuarrcbtod/" ''rapid in niovcrncnt ab a 
ihbt-fiying thief? ' ' 

Agni riioars the hair of the canln The aa hid makes maiiifcbi 
Agtii^ sporting AAitli the adic'- of the forest, ddie forests are ein 
\vrapped in ** a banner of smoke,*’ ami ** the i)irds are territied 
but when the iiameb Iiave dune their vvork^ tlie w ood is ca>y 
ot access.'' Penetrating tints through tangled forests, a\c tiiid 
them amoiigbt moiiutaiiis. whose tresses are tre*cs/^ inhabited 
by graceful spotted dt'or/' ami singing hymns in favour of agri- 
culture. 


“ h> }h. mntul Aswiin, sowing barley with the [fuagli, -hawing ibrlii 
i"od fnr man, and ^weeping away the Pa-yu with tlio thunderbolt, ye 
ha\e <'reut-‘d great light for tlie Ary<i.’ - 


Arya means themselves 'the Plindubj ; wfhlst UasyU; iirerally 
thief or robber, is one of their names for the peo])le who .sjioiled 
their crops^, and wfiom they ultimately eom[uered. J3aife\q we 
observtp was sown with tlu' plough ; ami Professor Lusscu gives it 
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as bix opiniou. that as the A\ord for plough, iu westem iaugua^es^ 
I'i not derived from Zend and Sanskrit^ ^ve may infer that these 
nations separated before ploughs Trerc nuieii knuwud At rdl 
events, the Hindus of the llig-A eda could plough ; and they 
nan e preserved a hyinn to be mod at t:ie comuicnecinent of tin* 
plo iighing :^ea:^ol i . 

-■ }day the heavens^ ilie the hnn lemit. be kind to lu : may 

da: Lnd nf the fadd be gnicMus to us: b_t us, undoierved tby 
li.osc i<‘eouise to bun. 

iMoy the axeu idioav, hap}dly, the meu la! tour happily : ..... may 
die traen'; bind happily ; wield ihe goad happily.”' 

Otlier hymns ^|)rak of measuring fields vnth a rock and 
t'arryi ng lioiue jirodnce in carts. 

The Si^u iDalbergia Sisn .now knotvu as one of the chief 
timljer trees of India, is used for the comtruetion of cars. ^ 

'* Fiv lirmly the -nh-^tanec of the I'lmy.ir uixlei, gi\e sulidity to tlu- 
d-n tdoorj of the car. 

Carpenters^ or what w'C should call coacli-bndders, were even 
more* iin[)ortant to thc'sc early Hindus than tiny are to ns; and 
a. well-huilt ear is invoked as a divine proxeetion. 

“ (Chaiiut made (if thei f're^td'Jl\l, he ^tiviiig of fabric : he our friend., 
ho our pivnect'U*. and ho luanued hy warriors : tliuu art girt with ‘‘ov - 
hidts.*' 

*“ \For''hip with uhlatious the cluiiioi C'-uniiaicteJ nf the sidotauee oi 

liOtOLii and eartli. the <;\ti‘.utt‘d t ''^ciica ot the iore:;tdords ; the 

< ueoui[)«iSsi.‘d With the low-hide. 

In these ears they appear to have been eoutiuually travelling. 
Uoad-makiiig is alluded to^ and also restiug-pl’aees on the road, 
at which refreshments wau’c in readiness : at least so thonglu 

' Iiul Vlt , \ol. i. P nni e-nd rd.P j ^ "^Vihund trail-, vol. ui. p. R/\ . 

- Wil-nti - trails. J ^al. 111. p 'I’li : \ in. 5 U. 
iJ. V n 57. j Ibi'b vol 111 . p. 475, I\. V \i, 47. 
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tlio Lite Protc.-^or YLilson. The ]Mamts, or tviuds;, are ^aid to 
have such restiua’-places pro\ided for them amongst the cloiuLj 
raid as *• Prapathas or Choitries vrere not likely to be pure niytho- 
logieal iiivcuiionS; those for the Manus miiu have had their pro- 
totypes on eaith.'^ 

all gi'iod tliinL;'r ar 0 in your cars ^ ou your shoulders ahidcb 
!,-'iiulo-i^ :^U'cuylh ; at vuiir I'c^nug phiLC'^ ou tii'j load relrediuieiitb laio 
rc a. ly/ d 


Metah^ are eonthmally mentioned in the iliu-Ytda* tvhere a 
pjOL pnii<e- Indra as ea-rrly a- a carpenter bends the pliant 
metal round the M'ueel; ^ and v.Tien the foot of A iMuihi, wife of 
tvliela, luel Lnen ceU oh like the Aving ui a bird, in an engage- 
ment by niglit,^^ tluj AsAvins gave her an ir'>:i leg that die miglit 
\vadk ; du hidden treasure - of tlic enemy b'cing the object (d the 
eoidhct . ' - vdr arms and ornaments made of metal, avc huAi' 
already iiaii ■'riuie Oiil'eaeu desoaptions. nletal mt/nn-v avould 
aLci ap^iear cvy liave been Ili use, Ae, ■' of gold being 'uieiiTiiaicd. 

•• J, Kid- uAut, unh—itatiugly accepud a huiidnd nidika-f‘^ 

Their id(‘hcs they •• hid in a elicst, a lull, or a avcIL as is still 
tlie cu-tom ill many parts of India A” Ton lae^ of rupec>, heioug- 
ing to the Pe^hwa : tloOdiOO,^ Avere found hiiilt into the ^idc of 
a wePp Avlic'u the Euglnh took j)Ossesdon of Pooinilid And 
Avithiii the last tcAv years aa'c read, that the late Queen of Ouclc 
proparctl a secret place, under tlie lake Avhicli Avashed the palace 
Avadi-, AViitiMu to coneeal her moiuyv, in the event of the Knglisli 
takiiig military pos^e-sion of the cmintry. 


U lOitn - 1 iM’'-.. ' (il, i'. p, 15 ]^ 
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yiLi:AL^, MONEY, MCE:-. 


The* u>o of money in trade may not, IhAvevcr, have heeu nn- 
hiiowii; for merchants desirous of gain are cited in the Rig- 
^h*da as sending their ships to the scad In another liynin it is 
said, that vdietiier men are helpless or clever/' they ni\ist 
adhere to a bargain/^ even thoiigh it shotdd have proved dis- 
at[\ antau’eous.- 

Amongst the vices tvliieh the Vedie hymns iveord^ gambling 
is iliC most frecpiently mentioned and tiic most dteply deplored 
In a hymn^ praying for protoetiou from enendes^ tlie Risld Kainvi' 
-ays^ that he dv)cs not denounce the man mho revile^ hirnj he 
*• feais to speak evil pjf any onc .^ as a gamester fears dds adver- 
r-eiry 'i holding the four (diceg until they are throvn.'^' 

In the touching S7th hymn of the iOth book of the Rig-A eda, 
the penitent exelaims^ '^It mas uoc onr doing. O Abiruiia; it 
nas iLecessitV; an iutoxicaiing draught, passion, dice/'' Anotinr 
h\ nag from the same tenth f'ook of the Rig-A eda, may 
possi'oly/’ nir. Aliiir observes, ^^bc the prod action of one mho 
lays befoiv its die sad rcsuns of his (uvu biiner exuiericnec 
"[lowing with ‘‘gri. at vi\idiLC>s and giapiae pv)mer'' that ‘Ahe 
-ediu’tions and miseries of gambling^*' mure ‘‘as acutely felt in 
those early ages as tlic-y are in these later times/* 

1. The timdding, air-hurii laroihuusi uf the great Vibhulak.t nve 
l/.r, iIk- (licet <]clipht me a^ they ci'iitinne to roll uu the da e-ferad. 
ddie e\t king dice eucluut me, like a draught uf the suma-plaiu gruwing 
uu Alouiit Alujavjit. 

She (the gaiiic^^tLi’s onii vifo never s\rungtd ur de^pi-ed me. 
">lie vas kind to iin* and to rny friends. Ikn 1, for tht* sake of tliu 
p naial dice, have "])unud my devot.nl "pouse, 

•• d yjv mcthordii'law dtUe^ts tul : my wif. rLjects me. In hh u*'. - I 
tiio* n inir^tei ! iinh no cuinfurier. 1 cammt lln<*u^er \shai i" iln* eiij'O- 
lit. lit ol ihe goinider, any iic'ru than I can l'ercei^c vhat i" ih.' hopj'’- 
iit "S ut a wuuiciut iiack Ir’inc. 
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•• I. ('>tlicrs pay cniivt v* the ol’ t’ne mail ^^hos^ wealth coveted 
hv the iijipetuou^ dice. father, mother, brother-, say of him. * 

know nothing of him : take him a\\ay. bound.' 

•* o. When I re-olv<‘ in:>t to be tornienteil by tiiein. beLau:5e I am 
abandoned by my triend-, who withdraw fre-m me : yet. a- the 

brown dice. v>h*. n tlr-y are thrown, make a ratdinu scuinil, I liasten h* 
their ivadezvoiis like a wornan to her paramour. 

’• b. The gamester com /a to tla- assembly, glowing in body, and iu- 
'iiiii’ing. ‘Shall 1 will*'* The diCi. iiitlauie lii- dt-ire, making over hi- 
winiiiina') lo hi- opp<aietir. 

7. Iliioking. pierLing. cb.ceitfiil, vrxati ms, ilelighting to torment, — 
the dice di^p-ii-e transient aifr-. and again ruin the wiiiiier : they are 
covered with Imm^y, but d- -troy the gambba*. 

•• N. Thtir tiMop uf liity-thivt dispi-rt- lt^elt‘ ‘ disposing men - destinies 
like the ged >av Itri, who-e ordinences never fall. They how ira before tlie 
wrath evru of the rierco-st. The king himself mnkes obci-ance to them. 

U. They roll d^.wvicAard . they boun.l upward. Having no hmids. 
tic V over-‘’ane hiui who ha-. Ihc-e ctlc->tia] e'.cJ>, wlien threwii on tlm 
d’lC'* board, scorch tic; h- .irt ilcmgh cold tic iii^flve^. 

■* ]('. The ile-tinire vdfe of tlie ganm-ter is di-tressed. and so. to<e i- 
the mother of a sun, who spe knows not whither. In debt, and 

king after money, the gambler a])proaches with tre}‘idatiun the hoime*? 

of ether peuplr lit iiight. 

‘‘ 1 1. It vext - [he umnevi- r to see his iwvn wife, and then to obsi-rve 
tie wiv< - and happy Imiues of other-. In the morning lie yokes the 
brown hor-es (the dicr j; by tlr thic_^ wlieii the lire goes out he lia- 
-uuk into u d* grad-' 1 wretch.' 

The liyniii couciiides with worrU of cichdce : 

•' ] **> X- v* r }'biy with diee; practi-c huslMndry . r* juice in tliv 
projierry, c-teemme it '^uriicient/ . . . • . . 

14. He fri-nidly '<4 diio ) : b-* aas[)icious to us . do not bewitch u- 
now« rfiilly with voiu en< ha ntmeiit. Let your liostile wr.ah abate 
Let Otli-Us be -ubject to tlc' fcttLl- of tlie bl’-iWll one^(t]u dce;. ’1 

The Atluiiwa \ eda appears to record luaiiy invocations iVom 
ganicstcw^. — the following vcf'^t^s are (piotcd by Mr. Mini-; 
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'TAMliLlX:.— LKN -MKX'S . 0] 

“ As the Ughtniug eveiy day strikes t-N'e irreAstibly. may I 
to-day irresistibly smite the gamester with the dice. 

“ iMay the wealth of the rich and of the poor unresisting be collected 
from everv :=ide imo iny hand a^ wiuuing^. 

111 other hymns of tlie same ^'^ecla the Aipsarasas are in- 
voked^ as : ‘‘I invoke hither the skilfully-playing Apsaras, wlio 
collects and scatters, and receives gain^ iu the game of dice. 
Alay she, who dances about with the dice Avhcii ?>]ie wins by 

gaming, grant gain to us The Apsarasas again iu 

A. V. ii. 2 , 4 , are ‘’fond of dice/*^ and soul-bewitchiug.*' ^ 

From the passages already cited, wc perceive that the Hig- 
Veda Hindus had already made some progress, not only in 
divine philosophy, but in the arts of life. From otlier passages, 
again, we gather that the people probably lived in small towii> 
or villages, miicii as they do now, governed then, as now, by a 
headman or elder. In a liyinn addressed to the god Agni b\' 
Eliaradwaja. lie says : 

•‘The iiiortul whu feels thy con^errated bunit-orlbring with fiul 
eiijtys, Agni, o dwelling peopled with (h '^cendant^, and a life of a 
Imnlred yeaix. ....... ... 

•*Th(»u art to be praised amongst tlie }je‘-ple, for tie at an our w. b- 
belo\ed gae>t, vriictuted like an eldt-r in a rity '* * 

(h^od go\eruin(‘ut i^ alliuh'd to Ia' the Ei^'lii Agastva, avIk-u 
he say^ to the god Jndra : 

•• Hay we he, a^ h wrre, thy valued friends F.ninlou^ ie 

comuieiiilation, like (tlio^e contending for the favoniu of men, nuiy 
liulra. llio A\idd-r uf tiic thuinlerhult. be (^gually (a fiiend' to u- : like 
tlio^e who, dt nruu^ of hi- tViLiuhliip, (eiuicihan , the lord of a citv 
(luling) with gi'Od ;aitvt‘i inn- nt ^ 

These " Lord'' of Cities ' probably held power, siibh^et to 
ccitaiii ol)iigatioii^ towariK a Kina or Kajti, ami tin* king \\a^ 

i: M. li. 
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not only of the sohlicT hut hiin^f-lt practically a ^oUlita* 

leading' his forces into battle, Eishis tverc the advisers of 
hino's, and vi'cre sent frn’ on all impo'rtant occasions to perform 
'‘a(‘riticc^. Ri'^his often marry tlic daughters of Kajas, or it 
may he that the son of a Hislii is considered a suitable match 
for the daughter of a Eaja. There i> a story of tlrh kind c<ui- 
corning the *’ opulent Eathaviti/’^ tvlio dwells upon the (baiik> 
of the) Gomati (river; a feeder of the Beas or ATpa^a^ and has 
his home on (the skirts of) the Himalaya. This story we re- 
count the more willingly, hccause it show;? the position lield hy 
women. A priest of the family of ^krri performed for this 
Eaja a certain sacrifice, and being pleased with tlie appearance 
of the Eaja’s daughter, who was present at tlie ceremonial, he 
a^ked for her as a wife for his sou. The giiTs mother objected, 
because the young man Avas not himself a Eishi, and no maiden 
of their house had ever been given to a less saintly personage. 
Tills difTicuity, however, Avas got oaut. The young man com- 
mcnce^l lus probationary course hy practising austerities. Tlic 
Aviie of a neighhouriiig Eaja then gave assistance hy pre- 
-•ciiting him avuIi a herd of cattle ami costly ornament^ : and, 
it.stly, the Ml irut-. or iiuls, a})pear to have cojiferred iipon 
him the hoiiour of Eishihood, Avlicreupon he ventured to send 
iliesc Avords to the Eaja : 

" Hy lovv* (tur voivr daughter) do* - not depart.'"^ 

We perceive hy this In^tor’y that Avomen Aiere u.ot then re- 
(|iiired, in Oi'kmtal })hra-c, t(j ** keep the piirda]!,” m’ n main 
behind a eurtaiii; ior the daughter and her mother Avere piv-^tut 
at the ]>nhlie "mnifiee made Ijy the opulent EtithuMti,’* and 
ih(‘ V. ife of another Eaja a\ as a’ole to take j)art in the eoi{s{‘(jue}eL 
h)\e-maklng, and to a--i>t tlie lover A\ith Avtaillli. lueidcntal 
eomparnoim uEo >hoA^ tluU the jn’esme-e of Avonneii in publie 

Hi p. aiC. . Ci. 
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reco^-iiisorl, — r.s the forest trees are -aid to be alarmed at 

the approach of the Maiaits, and to Avave to and fro as a 
tvoinan in a chariot/*'^ or the Murnts nioviiij^’ in the hrmament 
are compared to the splendid wife of a man tuf rank' Otlier 
expressions oeeur in descriptions of U>has or A;4'ni shovaiia 
tender anection for wonicn^ and in one passage it is st:tted that 
an unmarried dau^'hter has a claim upon her father^ brotheia or 
other male relati^'es for subsistences 

In the 154th hymn of the first book of the eda, I ^Las 

is said to go to the vrest^ as (a woiiiaii ndio has^' no brother 
(repairs) to her male relatives : and like one ascending' the hall 
;oi justice) for the recoA'erv ot property^ (slie inoiiiits in tlie 
>ky to claim her lustre) 

111 the introduction to the volume containing this hymn. 
Professor Wilson observes that it appears, adlliougli not very 
jierspiciiousiy described^ that daughters had claims to a share of 
the paternal iulieritance.'^ 

Chariots and lio^r:^es used in war were an es'-ential clement of 
wealth ; for, as might he expected, the newly-arrived Aryas or 
Iliiidus wtTO constantly at '^var vicli tlie pv'opkg whose lends 
they Avere eudeavouring to occupy. On the^e occasion.- th-.v 
invoke ludra, borne by Ins steed-/^ breaking in tuo the 
hostile host/^ ‘A igorous^ rushing like a Avar-horse/''^ lie who 


' "Wil'On’fi trans,. toI. ii. p. 150 ; 
1C V. i. ICG. 

• Tbi'l. ’lol. li 153 : H. Y. i. ir>7. 
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ing, however not only at varianee 
with authorities quoUvl h\ luniself. hut 
would be, I am a^^ulV'^ in it- absolute 
bearing at variance with the later dc- 
t i-iuii- or Hindu Iaw'gi\ er-. i nv 

e, 'J.-, C i-Uehroolie s " Tw'O Tiva'i-e- on 
t]..-' Hindu Law or’ Inheritauee,’* lb»ria'* 
dade'- “Transiati <n oi‘ the A'yavahira- 
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-'C’ ’!'(• J)a\ ikrauie- U’ii:i\d a,” oCuted b\ 
\vC-ii!..y Stdlte?. Ha'Lra>, lsG5 : aho 
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.Viid -ce the chap, on Law oi’ 
ri !- work. 
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with his “ champing, iieighmg, suurtiug {>teed>)^’ i hus t^cr muu 
riches for his friends. They entreat Indra to protect theii 
leader in battle ‘*wheu the feathered, sharp-pointed, shining 
shafts fall,^^ and v.'heu their horses arc *' urged over an nneven 
road like falcons darting upon their food.’^ * 

Kings rode upon elephants/^ But of this very little mention 
is made, whilst the hymns abound in lively graphic descriptions 
of horses. 

Tlie Da^yus, or enemies, whom Indra is invoked to destrov, 
are darker coloured than themselves. After killing them, lie 
divided the helds vnth his white-eomplexioned frieiids.^^ 

Indra tlu‘ destroyer of eities, lias scattered the 

blaek->[iruiig servile h(;st>/''" Indra ‘•pnnislied the 

uegleetnis of religious rites ; lie tore oh the black skin (oftlie 
aggressor).’^ Amongst these tjlaek-skhined eneuiies we find 
one named Samhara. He dAvelt forty years upon the moun- 
taiii->, and possessed one hundred ancient imp regn able cities j 
These cities were eo^'etLd by one of Indra's wbitc-eomplexioned 
friends, called the ” lio>])itable Divodd^a.^^ Divodasa Avas rc^- 
])ulsed, and obliged to hide himself in the Avater ; but Indra, to 
give him pleasure, struck otf tlie liead of Sambara. Sambura 
lived in [hUiAraja, '* a country into Avhieb tli(‘ waters floAv/''* 
lie ]jelie\cd hinnilf ui\ ulneruiik' ; ])ut India diM*overcd liim 
when issuing trom the nioiiutaiii,^‘' and >cattered the liiuidreds and 
thousanch of his hosts. Kor the mighty Divoda-^a. Indra, avIk; 
ilauees Avitli delight in ijattle, destroyed iiinetA eitie^.’^i Indra 
hurled Sainbani from tiic mountain niuety-uino dc~ 

stroyed : tlu‘ humlredth he gave to Divod.isa ' 
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In relating contests of tliis nature^ difference of ^\o^ship i>. 
usually ulluded to. Indra saved Dahhiti from being carried off 
by tbe Asuras (or Dasyiis). lie burnt all tlieir weapons in j 
kindled tire^ and enriclied 'Dabliiti) witli tlieir cattle, liorses, 
and chariots and the otlier good deeds he performed when 
he was delighted by libations offered with faith. ^ Enemies 
advance, breaking the sacrificial Acssels.’’ - Similar expi-essiou'^ 
are very frequent, showing that the Dasyus, or enemies, wev" 
not worshippers of Indra. It is also stated that they sjioke a 
tlifferent language. 

■‘Iiaha veiilv thou Imsi duin Su'>hua . . , . With lh< 

tliunderholt thou hast eonfoimded the Noi.-eh-ss Lh}s\u^, thou \ va ^\ <h - 
•'-troved ill hottle tht.^ speerli-hoivft UbC") ' 

In addition to the Dasyn eliiefs abote-mennoned, ]\I. St- 
^ Far tin draws attention to one named Krishna. 


‘ OiIhi :uloiati''ii with ohl,^noll'^ to him who is delighted twitii 
iirais**', who, witl« Rijiswan. destrov»'d tlu ])regiLint of Krishna/ ^ 


Professor M ilson observe*^, in a note, that lliji^wan is sai<| 
he a king, the friend of Indra ; Krishna to be an oa 

Dasyu), tUio was slain, tog-ether nith his wives, tliat m.me oi hi'^ 
posterity rniglir survive.'’ 

Krishna means hJock ; and the name may, on this occasion 
Professor ilson thinks, alludt* to the dark-complexioiual abori- 
gines. But there is another Krislma, tuen in the Rig-^ c‘<]a, 
and he and Ins son aka are mcniliei’s of the Angira>-a fauiilt . 
who may be called Pug-^ eda aristocrats of good old famli\ 
descent ; and both fatlicr and son appear amongst tlie Ris]\i'> < ] 
the hymns. ^I. St.-iMartin warns hi'^ readers again^t imagining 
any connection between Krishna, the Dasyu, wlio was eoiu|uer(Hl 
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by Rijiswaii on the banks of tlic river Ausumati^ and KrUhna, the 
Yadava^ the celebrated hero in the epic literature. Dasyii was 
an appellation given by the Al’vuu Iliudii'^ to the race which they 
found already iii the land. This aboriginal race ladled themselves 
Jats^ and the word Jat^, the Sanskrit Yadava, refers to the later 
Krishna^ and possibly to aboriginal Da^\us. So soon as I)a- 
syns M'ere converted to the religion of the A’edas^ they were 
ranged amongst Ary as. iNI. Sr.-^Iartiu cites passages from the 
RigAAda^ in which something of this process is A'isible. In 
one hymn Indra is entreated to bring Turvasu and Yadu into 
su]:>mission to liis law^ whilst in another hymn Tnrvasu, Yadu, 
and their king Asanga, appear amongst IndraA friends; and on 
one occasion avc even iind a Brahman sacriheer of the important 
iamily of the KaiivTiS tlia'nking the Yadus for the rich presents 
they had made him. The Bliojas afford a similar example, 
ddiese people are another tribe of the same aboriginal race as 
the Yadus, notv kno'wu as Bhotiyas ; but, nevertheless, they as. 
sisted at the saerifee Avliieh ^Tswamitra offered for King Suda>. 

‘‘ These ^acrih<s‘]-q are the jjf whom the Lli\Lrsifki] Angii.isj^ 

i 1} e tlie piii sts , )" 1 


At vei-se If (T tlic same liymu YisAvamitra asks Indra Avliat 
his cattle do for Inm amongst the Kikatas " — [)Cople Avho oth r 
ii ) libation, a\Iio kindle no saerideial fin . ‘‘ Bring them to 

in/’ lie eontiimes; give ns the Avealtli of the umiixt; li‘t in 
have the ])orTion of the A'ile Aicha.'^ Kikatas are a tribe ot 
uboj-igiues vho were dwelling to tlic east of the Saraswati, am! 
'* Indra’- eattli'/^ nuauiing the pot-t’s praym’ is, that tie- 

benefieent dciuds may not be* detaniecl amongst tlie ])eople win. 
Oder no worship in tlie east, but that they may come am-i, and 
eans(* plmity and priisporit}' trj Tndra’s loAing w or-hi])j)en.- d'lu -n 
'liiilit notices of till' IknAin (u* Jats of former days A\ill >ujlie{* to 
^how' that, altliough th<'y ('neniics, they wmt* not reuariKsi 
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as C()i\ton)ptil)lc or ninm]X)rtaiit eiiomic’^ by tlie Riu’-Vc^^a Hin- 
dus, TliC rxTore combative tribes seem to have lived iu the 
mouiitaiiis^ making sudden incursions on the plains^ as tlieii* 
descendants have had a habit of doing ever since. Other tribes 
agaiii^ as the Yadavas, appear in the Mahabharata as then adopt- 
ing Hindu modes of tvorship^ after having become amalgamated 
tvith the Aryan race. This mingling of races has had a most 
extensive induence on the iniiabitauts of India. Among the 
loAver classes the non- Aryan clement ])revails ; among tlie middle 
classes it probablv balances the Aryan element^ and even in tli*' 
classes of soldiers;, kings^ and Bralnnans it is far from uidcuuwm 
Bralimans and a ftnv kings best represent the ancient Aryan 
Hindu raee ; and of these we find names in the Rig -Veda whieli 
have ])cen honoured, not only in all lii^tury and literature^ luit 
honoured iu a long- continued line of posterity. 




‘ A- tlic ti’iic siiikrs iiain t’-uui 'In. as llie '^iiual lluuci* i> (lmsiIn j ml fal, 
,‘'5 tlie njjuved cauldron It'uLing sc.ittirs foam, so may mmc enemy pe^i^^l — 
Vi»\VAMiir.\ s I:siinjr< a iton, p. 71 . 


CHAPTER TV. 


Jj,' -Itui 'll'', wen ivhu '^nhfijis, — who se^- ]ni,n,is. — Brifhutnn ordflv- 
f'lln heronK r.i (fniernl native f<n' —Sounr Snerifup. — am' 

rf/ahhtha , — ConjUci lehreen j'r^esf^ a.iO .ioJ(h'fr<^,~—Brrrhm'fiiic*i/ imporf-idcf^ 
''pfjfO/'ted h/j OP !'( 'diomnf nnd S'ti'Tod lit*^ ratvre , — S< hool^ oduI Col^^ofts. 

Ix tlie hyniiw of tho Puc;-Vcrla tlie prhiei]}al clianictcr> avc iu- 
'^pivocl ])Oi‘ts called Eisln^i. \ iswanntra tlic warrior ^u^]^ 
who fou^-lii for kina’ quarrelled with Va^ishthu, addressed 
a tine hymn to tho river Saraswatl, and crossed it=; hanks to 
uatlu'r Soma. A asishtha is the Rishi who mak('-> (‘onfewou of 
Mil to \ aruna, and ridicule'' Soina cm’cmoniis; Kutsu, the 
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llislu who drives the god Iiidra in liis car, and so forth. Occa- 
sionally^ however^ the hymns call Rishis Brahmanas, for Brah- 
man (neuter) is a word fjr liymii^ whilst Brahmana probably 
means a man avLo recites such hymns. ^ 

Mr. Z^Iuir gives a long list of passages in which the word 
Brahman is used in the hymns in the sense of ‘^Oiyiiiii or 
"'prayer/^ as: ‘‘Mi sacrifice loithout praytr (abrahma) does not 
please tliee.^^ 

Rig-Veda^ ii. 23. ‘MYe invoke theC;, Brahinanaspati. chief 
leader of the (heavenly) bands/^ the expression beings Professor 
Wilson tells “ best lord of mantras ’’ — hrahmandni^ Agaiii^ 
in ^Nlaudaia vi. 75; tve read : 

••Bdj )ever, whether an unfriendly rehaiw or a stranger, desires to 
kill us, may all the gods destroy him : ]>rayer i:? my best armour.” 

But in an interesting essay on the original signitication of tlte 
word Brahma; Professor Hang, while affording further proof that 
ouc of the principal meanings of tliis word is hymii;^^ warns us 
not to connect with it; or M'itli our rcuderiug of it; “prayer;'’ 
the idea of devotion in tlie modern sense of die latter word.'^ 

‘‘Afterward:-;’^ i\fr. ^Mtiir observes; when tlie ceremonial 
l)ecame more com plicated; and a division of sacred functions 
t( 3 ok place ; the word Bnihinana, or the men who uttered tlie 
iivmns, was more ordinarily employed for a minister of public* 
worsliip, and at length eamc to signify one particular kind of 
priest witli special duties.'’^ 

Mucli lias ])ccn u'rittcn about tlie origin iff’ Bnilimans; some 
Orientalists believing that they wave of diHerent race from tlu* 
other classes of Aryan Hindus; but we meet witli no facts sulli- 

' Afiiii*, J.lv. V !i. 'N’rw ' Frber dii' ur-pvtingiuOie BodcuTun^ 

Y ri'k'-i- m li'* Wt* , iki- AVt'i'te? -Brabuui . in '•Sit/ung-bc- 

v'.i, ill hovoatter call tilt' Littor Bi aliinan-, rulito Jcv K. Ban bon Ak. d W.." 
to di'tniiiunh ihc’ii, on tlia ouo iiand. ISIJS, n. Cnn])are al-o AVd^otiA ti’an-.. 
troin B»iA]iTnan. and oii rim o:]u-r, iVuni aoL i\., (nfuted bv Hr C'<avoll.') ]' -S 
Tiif Vndic work- nolU’d Bpi'ahnMna, — i ’ d. JJ. A, S, Acw ba’ios. \(d. n. }> 
won! of r !(<■ ix'-Uni- od'"'. s'' ' r 7‘d lldl 

Wil-n. - ;raii-. noj. n 
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cient to support that theory^ and tliek po^^ition appears perleclly 
iiiteliigible as being that of men distinguished for gift^ of song. 
Attaclied to each king tvas a Pio'ohilUy who eoudueted hi> saeri- 
tiees, this Sanskrit word purohita being, as hrofe^sor iNIax 
^liiller^ considers. the most aneieut name for a priest by pro- 
h'ssiuii/^ jtjif/'oliitu meaning jjrtejjUfiLto.s or Originally, 

Purohita and Brahman may Imxe iniulied the same tiling ; but 
whilst Brahman was^ perhaps^ used for those Avho formed them- 
selves into a kind of national assoeiatioip Puroliita was appro- 
priated to designate the otlieiating priest. 

The hyiiius represent the prosperity of a king as depcjiding 
absolutely on his Purohita. Tlie Kishi "\ anuideva says : — 

'•'file king, belbre wLoui there a }'iie^t ‘Pimhiuo, liws ueij- 

e^tahlisht'd in his own home: to him the eardi \ie]<ls ibr e\t.i\ ,aid 
iiffoiv hiui the p> oplc bu^\ i.>f ihtir uvn aecurd. 

•* Cnuppn^rd, lie euiiipiers tr< Lnure^. tlio: 5 tj uf Im cm ini< > and Id^ 
iviends ; hiuuch a king, vho niakc^ presents to a Builmian . ihr gu,K 
protfct him.' 2 

The llishi of tlicse verses desired super-iuunaii origin for liim- 
self individuall}', by asserting that he was to be horn jis Indra 
nas, — from his mother’s “^ide. 

Prahiiuins appear to have been singularly wise iu the measure^ 
they adopted fur the establishment of priestly or Bralmuuiieal 
''iipfemucy 3 and ijecaiise in later times^ v, hen none but Jlrali- 
nuLU priest^ were known/’ it became ‘‘an uiULeeountahle and iu- 
eoinenicnt eiteLUiistaiiee ilitil [)ri('^tl\ funetioiis should have been 
recorded a> ixereisCMl by BajauNa^/' ' they e\[)laiiied away Im- 
lorn-al facts and iuNenlcd “ nnraeuioim b g(anl>, to make it apixair 
that tlu'^e meii of the ru\ al (a’der had been in ivalit\ transii)rme<[ 
into Ih’aliiuan^, as the leward of tindi’ snjjer-hiiiuan merits and 
.'Usterilit's/^ ^ 

Ar‘ i( lit sat'-. Lit., ]>. 1S5. j rf, K t. s Xow St rif-j m,] ij , |t 

■ 1*1' i'''" ^ Ong. Sanskrit 1.. vjL 
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The very existence of sueli a word us 'Rajar.^iil^ or royal 
** proves that Indian tradition recoi^nised as rushi:?^ or authors of 
ATalie liyinns, persons v/lio had iK'lon<i-cd to llajanya families/* ^ 

A eele])ratcd Rislii of this description was ViNwainitra. lie 
was born a Kshatiaya^ Imt caiiseil hiinsclf to be made a Erah- 
man. He and inendjers of his family wrote ;or in Brahmanical 
laip 4 iiage. satr about forty hx'iniis in the third book of the Ei^*-* 
AAda, in nearly every one of Avliich hymns Soma-juice or Soina- 
>aeriiiee is eckmrated. At one })eriod he acted as Puroliita to 
kiint Sudas^ ulio lived near tlie coiuiuenee of the rivers Sutledge 
and Eeyali;, c;r Eeas. AhsAvamitra desired to cross these river^^ 
hut loiiiid them — 

“• liu^liiiig iVoui tliL‘ tlauks uf iIil muiuitaiiis like twe maivs 

witli L»oseir‘d 


AddreNsiue: the united stream s^, he says : — 

” lihers, eli:ir{^ed with wat* r, re^'t a nunn^ nt fnun vour eoiune. at niv 
iV(]uest, who gu to gath.a' tlie S-jiUlI '['laiiti: I, the son of Kn-'i'ka. *- 

The rivers reply, that Indra dim* tlieir elianuels, and that they 
flow (>i)edicnt to his eoimnand. \hsAvainitra praises Indi-a. and 
the rivers approve of Ills doing so^ but desire him to praise them 
also. ^hsAvamitra then says : — 

’•Li-ten, si-t a’ i -treaias i, kindly to Imn who [>rai^Os yon: wi'o b.:s 
roine iroin afir with a wa;aL;'>n and a v'heriot ; bow ilown lowdily, beeon:,* 
^.a-ily fordalde. Ikinaiu, rivers, lower than the axle .of the wheel i with 
youL’ cunvuts.' ^ 

Tile livers s[)eak : — 

•• lluina we h.\i,- t:ii\ w a\h, lluit thriu hast cuine from afar with a 


‘ Tkluir'- Pi'i.'-t- in tlu* t I'.ii'* Ae"'. 

, Ik A.S.jiNow M.l iLjOpms-b 1 . 

- loOiMilji, ill' vutr- to 

t « a-e ilou i't_ at uts -p . < li •".* r’ inu 
^oiiia, ’ wtih’h tin- 1. a.'iii I 

f’u' aiicieiit ^n'aniiiiiii laii Aa-ka Uialtr- 


-tootl to lao.iM, ‘oliat T \na\ ^zoto^atk 
the joina plaiii." Mr. Muir eli.ua - 
1 MO,- a- o]>-.*liv' On.o 

J* , 'o>l. I , ('Jiid 0 i.t j> aia. 
\Vii-..e- tran-., to’ m r»L !l’ , 
Ikt.ui. or 
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'.laggoii and a rhariut ■ wt bow down before thee^ like a \surnan niirrjinp 
ber ediild." 

\’isM'amitra speaks : — 

*' Since, rivers lyou luoe allowed me to eros''i, ina\ the Bliumtae. 
.... the troop dt 'firing to erobs the water. pUbb.' - . , . - 

The next verse says : — 

' The Bharatas. soekiug the cattle, parsed eocr.' 

[Tom this we may infer that A’iswamitraT friends^ the Bhara- 
las, crossed the Sutiedge in search of cattle to the eastward; 
and proljahly on the same occasion ViswamitiTi celehrated u 
great Soma sacrifice for the purpose of securing an extension of 
dominion to king Siuhib. In another Itymn^, of winch Visw'a- 
uiitra is the Bishi, Iiidra ib in\ited repeatedly to drink the soma 
prepared for him, and Viswamitra is said to ie(‘eive great riches, 
lie is described as — 

” ihe grout ilibhi, the generator of tluj god>, the attracted by the' 
tloiuos, the O', oriuukor of the leader^ fat holy rites. 'h Vibwainiiia 
an\ sttd the watery stream wlioii he saciiiiced for Suda>. Indra with 
lie, Kubikas wm pleased." 

The hoise-sacriticCj conferring uniyei'sal dominion appears to 
lane been ])crfoimcd ; for after bidding the Ktisikas cxhilarati' 
the gods with praise^, binging loud like bcreaming swans^ and 
drinking the sweet juice of the Soma/''’ we ha^e the foUowiiig : 

\]/|'rncndi. Ivimkab^ the bU.od of Sudas ; aiiiiuatc fliiim, and let him 
to 'wini neh( b ffur the Ikijat, for tho king of tlw gods lui'^t dam 
Viitia 111 the iuU, lu the wc'-t, lu tho iiui'ili : thoiifuiea lot 'Siidujij wor- 
diip hiiii in the he-t fiYgioiibi of the lartli " 

A nwaiiutra'b favour witli king Sudas wub uot, however, lubt- 

' Mmi.- Ce: Suh.Lnl I -u i. o. | WiUuif - t uin^ ^ ui. lu. U. V 

•> ;0 ( Jn. 1 t j tjj " ’ ’ 
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At a subseqiieat period \b 15 ishtha ha's ])ecome Puroliita 
lo Siidas^ and lie and the tribes of the Tritsus fight for him; 
whilst Viswdinitra^ tlie Bharatas^ and ten kiugs^ make war upon 
them. 

The relations of A asishtha and his family to Sudas are alluded 
to in tlie hymns of the seventh Imok or iMandala of the Kig- 
Veda. The following is translated by I\Ir. ]Muir : — - 

“ 1. The Vasishthas, in white robes, witli their hairdmuis uii the right, 
ik voted to sacred rites, havt* gladdened me. Fii'?iug up, 1 call the people 
round the saerihcial gru'^s. I.tt not the Ahibi^hthas depart from my door. 

•• -J. By their libations they have brought hitlier the iieree Indra, 
who was drinking from the bowl. Indra preferred the VaNkhthas to the 
boma poured forth by Pasadyumna, tin son of Vayata. 

“ o. Tbm with them he crossed the river ; with them he slew Bheda. 
Tiim, ill the battle of the ten kings, Indra protected Sudas ihiough 
\ our prayer, 0 Ahiskhthas. . . 

•• 0. As thirsty men dookiiigi up to hea\en, they appeared dir?tres>od, 
when surrounded in the fight of the ten kings. Indra heard Ymi^htha 
when he uttered praise, and opened up a wide space to the Tritsus. 

•* 0. The petty Bhaiata:^ wuie cut through like sta^Cb for driving 
cattle. Vasibhtha adsaiiced in front ; and immediately the tribes of the 
d'rjtsLis extended tliem5elve'>. ^ 

In the Tth and 8th verses the divine knowledge of the Vasish- 
thas^ and the virtue of their liy intis, are celebrated. ‘‘ In another 
hymn of the same INIandala, allmion is again made to the same 
battle of the ten kings, and to the priests Avith hair-knots on the 
rig lit sidc.*^- 

Hymn 33 of the third book of tlie Kig-Veda is tliought to 
throAv some light on ‘‘ this obscure sulijeet,'^' IMr. Muir refers 
lo the opinion of Professor Both, that this hymn 33 consists of 
fragments from otlier hymns by A iswamitru or his descendants, 
of Aurious dates; the earlier verses in Avhieh tlie AhsAA^mitras 

' Miiir’-. ( Sail- T, \fl i, i - IbuluZur biiu-raoir iml Gc- 

ciiid C'l.) ]']' .dot ! -I 'i'Po' Vctbi, ee moTV 
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and the Kausikas are represented as priests of Siidas beiu;^ 
earlier than verses 21 — 24^ wldeh consist of imprecations di- 
rected against A"asi 5 >litluid^ 4Ve have no details eoneeriiing ivhat 
a[)[)ears to us like a eliange of ministry ; ive only perceive that 
it occasioned a hery feud ])etween Vasishtha^ who succeeded to 
the favour of the king, and Yiswiimitra, wlioni he supplanted. 
The following are amongst the expressions of ivhat may he called 
\4swauiitrefs imprecation : — 

Xei'. *^1. the lile vretth vho hates us, fall : may the breath 

of life depart from him vhom we hate. 

Ver. ‘‘As itlw tree,* '^ufir-r^ pain from the axe: as the 
iltuf.r is roily t cut uif : a^^ the injured caiihiron. 1 akmg, scatter^ foam; 
-I) may mine enemy perish. 

V. r. vid *• The wise con(le“^celKl not to turn the foolish into 

ridicule ; they do not h-ad the hefure the liur^e." 

The siiiial is the large cotton tree ^hoinhax ptaiuudnim^ whieli 
grow> freely in the Piiujah, as in otlier parts of India. Koxlmrgh 
>i)eaks of its ^-'hi^iad umimageoiis loaves^ tine slioivy fanvers/' 
and emu loped in *• Ihie, -'oft, silky ^v(}(A/^ Tlic }}oct setm^ 

to be struck with the similitude of the w hite wool hmrsiiag from 
its >exd^ to the foam which bursts from an injured cauidrou. 
-Mr. hluir suggests^ as a ,vrr/7v*m/ cauidrou/^ wdieii ovcr-lirated , 
easts out foam.'' ' 

The l■e‘^ult of this eelehrated emndiet, a> described by Professor 
liorh, at the dose of !ii> e-say (m tlie litcuature and hi^torv of 
tse \ eda, i- thu- (puu-nd hy IMune \ asishtha, in wliuiii tlie 
[iiture po-LtiOii ot the Ti uhuiaii.s is prniei[)ullv lore shadou i,’d. 
n -(‘upu's oi-o a far hm'her ])lacc iiL the recollections of tlie sue- 
cv eding eimturio- tliau his martial rival ; and the latter sueeiimb- 
Hi tile eoiidiet out of wdiidi the lady race of Prahuuivurtta wa- 
to enmn gm \ asnhtlia i- tla* sace rdotal hero ot the new <;rd(’i‘ 
uf things. lu Vi-wamitra tlii' a.ndeut i-ondition of iuilitar\ 

Mur'-Oiiu Si..ga-ai -.ui. 1 (:iuacd)p 137^^ ,to(L, 
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shepherd-life in the Punjab is thrown back for ever into the 
distance. Tliis is the general historical signitication of the con- 
test between tlie two Vedic families; of which tlie literature of 
all the succeeding periods has preserved the recollection.^^ ^ 

e liave dwelt the more willingly upon these passages because 
tlicy show something of the contests vrhich attended the early 
sealcincuts of Hindus in northern India; under Brahmanicai 
supremacy. They vrere broken up into rival tribeS; and were 
pressed upon ])y people of ditferent worship. Yiswamitra pro- 
baldy felt that their national existence depended upon strikiinr 
religious eeromoiiials and stringent p jlitical organisation : ami 
fur a time his influence appears to have heen paramount : bnt 
()id,y fur a time. Like otlicr political schemerS; he passed throng] i 
seasons of defeat and adversity. Posterity rcincmbcrs only his 
success and Ids ability. In literature; his reverses no less tlian his 
triumphs; liis arrogance no less than his liveliness, secure for 
him tile never-failing attLCtioii of liis countryman. 

The collisions of the less- auihit ions Hishi Yasislitha with this 
proud rival exhibit an inieresting contrast of cliaracter. One 
may say of tlie one as of the other, tliat in Sanskrit literature 
ihey never die : century after century they reappLar. If legend 
or hetiou happens to reipaire a representative BralimaU; Mswa- 
mitra or A asishtlni; invested with super-human power; arc sure 
to Ijc introduced. But whilst ^Ts^\•diiut^a is the powerful soldiei’j 
Ui^lii Vasislitha is the pious, devuLieual Bislii. the model Brah- 
huiii. The most touching liyiuus iii tlie Kig-A^ivla are atcributed 
to \ asishthu; or as Hindus would saV; A asishthu was the seci* 
to uliom these hymns Avere divinely comiimnicated. Tlicy 
ijt ar a certain sram[) of individuality. They are siuiph'j iu- 
giauious utteTuiLccs ; confossing sin, yeaniiug after an unknown 
(lod; cxfjrcssliig attacliiuciit to an earthly sovereign; ami refer- 
ring to Ijattlcs fought fur j)rote(uioii. Their tone is vtu*y 


Uru. s.'ui'kiit i, ><.'1 i. (gild cd,) ]i, o71 
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diiicreut Iroui that of tlie of \ iswuuutra;, tvlio makes no 

confession of sin. but indulges in defiance of enemies, and takes 
('Special dcdiglit in the ceremonial of sacrifice. This domineer- 
ing, ostentatious spirit, was repulsive, we imagine, to the more 
earnest Vasishtha, and led him to regard the extended ceremo- 
tiiul, with its numerous baud of Brahmans, with displeasime and 
distrust. Such feelings we perceive in the satirical hymn which 
ha> been translated by Professor Max iMiillcr. 


A pANrovRic or the Fkocs. 

'• Atttu' Iviiig piustratr kr a vrar, like Hrahiuans performing a vow. 
the tings have cmitt(.d their voice, riut^ed oy tlie shower rj ut heavaii. 
W'heii the hca\enly waters fell upon tliL-rn, a-^ upon a dry iuh lying 'm 
a pond, the nnisic of the liog- comes logother, like the lowing of cowt> 
uuli their calves. 

Whrn, at the approach of the rainy season, the rain has wetted 
ihfin as they were longing and thirsting, out gou'^ to the other \thile lie 
lalk-. like a >011 to hi-- father, -mating, Akkhala. 

Ono "f tltrin euihraccs tlio other, when they revel in the shower of 
water , ainl the brown frog, juin^dng after he has been ducked, joins hi^ 
-p^ech with the green one. 

“ A- one of them repeats tlie ^p^och of the other, like a pupil and liis 
teacher, every limb of them i- ud it were in growth, when they conveise 
t.lo(|Ucmly on tlie '>iirfiee of tlie water. 

" <dne of thf.iu Cow-noi>e, the other Guat-iiuise : one is brown, the 
ftht.-r giexn. They are ditleivnt, though tliey hear the same name, and 
Hindi date tljeir \oicG^ in many ways as tliey speak. 

•• Like Brahman-^ at the :?orna '-aerifiee of Atiratra, ^itti^g round a 
tali pond and talking, you, 0 frogs, celehrate thi- day i»f the tear when 
tho rainy soas<in hegim. 

Thc^f Brail in alls, with tlieir Soma, base had their say. perforrmiig 
the animal rite. Tlie^e Adliwarvu-, sweating whiht they carry the hot 
pnt-. pop oiit like la rmit'.. 

•• dray have alvmy- oh-erw-d the (-idt-r of ilie god> as they are to he 
womliippt d in the twoh cmontli , lla.‘-e men do not negdi.et their ->00-0?} ; 
d.t. In -g^. who ha'l he-.u hkt; hot pot- llitUiseb l--, are now released wlimi 

rauiv Lix-'ii of tht \f 11 --, 1 - m 
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• i ou-nuibf' giiN 0, < io;U-iioi>r gd\e, iho Brown gave, nnd the Green 
ga\e us treasure^. The fiogs^ who give us himJrecG of eow:?, lengthen 
our life in the rich autumn/ ^ 

That this satirical hymn was admitted into the Rig- Veda, 
shows that these hymns were collected whilst they were still in 
the hands of the ancient Hindu families as common property, 
and were not yet the exclusive property of Brahmans, as a ca^te 
or association. Further evidence of the same kind is given by a 
Inunn in which the expression occurs : — 

“* Do not be as lazy as a Brahman.' 

It would be very interesting to trace the scries of events and 
measures which resulted in the system of Brahnianical supre- 
macy which has not yet entirely disappeared, and which we 
imagine to have been greatly assisted by A^iswamitra. A few 
steps in the progress are visible. The movement was two-fold. 
It aimed at faithfully preserHng the sacred compositions^ and 
also at magnifying the ceremonials of tvorship. All the old 
priestly families were registered. Each family wa^ called a gotra, 
from a word signifying Inirdle, meaning those who lived within 
the same hurdles.' Eight of these families have transmitted 
their names to posterity as descending from the eiglit Rishis. 
Ill some passages sfven Ri>his arc alliidcd to; hut Professor 
]\Iax ^Midler considers the correct numlier to be eiglit. He 
gives their names as follows : Jamadagni, Gautama, Bharad- 
waja, Viswamitra, Yasishtha, Kasyapa, Atri, Agastya. The 
names vary a little in differeiit documents. Jsome lists include 
Bhrigu and Angiras, but every list iucludc> Yasishtha and A'i'^- 
wamitra. The Rig-^ eda hymns were then collected into hooks 
or ]Mandalas, the preservation of each book licing apparently en- 
trll^tcd to one of these specified families. 

‘ Max MuIifV, A.S.L .p. 11)1 ; E. V | Max A. S. L., y 18.1, 
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The next measure may liave heen lo extend the ceremouial> 
of sacritice^ and this involved the necessity of additional Yedas 
vdtli elassitied priests. The character of these later arrangement.s 
is hriefiy' as follows • 

First, the Rig- Veda with Hotri priests. This is a collection 
of all the hymns extant, arranged without reference to s^iecial 
ceremony, and containing many hymns which never could liavc 
Ijceii a>cd in saeriiice. The Ilotri priests are the class wliieli 
make use of the Rig- Veda. 

Second, the Sama-Veda and Udgatri priests. In the Sama- 
Vc'da certain Rig-Vtala hymns are arranged in the order in 
whicli the Udgatri pric,'?rs are recpiired to sing or chant them in 
a loud meiodiou'; voice. Tliese ver.'^es arc all, with small c\- 
eeptaai, to he found even in the existing text of the Rig-Veda.^ 

Third, the Yajur-^ Cda and tlie Adliv'aryu priests, whose duties 
are tlius de^crihed ])y Profe^'Sor Max Allillcr ‘‘The chief part, 
or, as tlu'' Brahinaim say, tiic Ijody of the sacrifice had to he pei*- 
foi’incd h,y tlu' Adliwaryu priests. The preparing of the sacri- 
ficial ground, the adjintnient of the vessels, the procuring of the 
animals, and (jtlu'r s[\f*riticiel oblations — tlic ligliting e»f the fire, 
tin' killing of tliC uiiimal, in slant, all that required manual 
labour wa> the oroviuce tlic Adhwaryu })riests.’' And as a 
])roper invniuueiation of sacred texts coidd not be (expected from 
men wlio^'C ]. rimary duty was a> tlie *' cook^ *' and ‘‘'butchers’’ 
of tlu‘ 'raeriflcc, they were allowed to /ut/tler Mich verses as their 
oiilce oMiutd tlnin to use; and tlic elder Yajnr-Vcda gave a 
detailed dcNcription (d* tlnir duties, with hirniulas interspersed. 

There i^ a fourtli and later Ve^la, (adled the Athar\a-Veda, 
which lia^ a sommvliat ditlhrcnt character fi’om those alr(‘ad\ 
nientioued. ProUs^oi Vdiimey >ay-. tliat ‘‘ it^ first eighteen 
Oo()ks, ’ (>1 \\ln(*!i ah>ii(‘ it originallv consisted, ‘‘are ui’rana(‘d 

'ii-fd voiipn- 't Hr. ri ’ ui t!i, 

\\ I '•On ' I -t ,•!' lu \ i( >) .f )i ! ii,r"r, ] M 1 1 
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upon a like system tlirou^'liout : the length of tlic iiyniiis^ and 
not citlier tlieir subject or their aileg’ed authorsliip. beinji* the 
guiding principle/'' A sixth of the mass^ however^ is not 
metrical; hut consists of longer or shorter pro^e pieceS; nearly 
akin in point of language and style to passages of the Brah- 
manas. Of tltc remainder; or metrical portion, about onc-sixtli 
is also to be found amongst the hymns of the Bik; and mostly 
in the tenth book of the latter ; the rest is peculiar to the 
Atharva and these Professor Y/liitney speaks of as expres- 
sions of a t'ery different spirit from that of the earlier hymns in 
the Big-AAda.'' ‘‘Tlic divinities of the Atharva are regarded 
with cringing fear.’'^ "Worsliip in the Atharva is, in fact; not 
love, hut homage; to aveit liarni; and the most prominent 
characteristic is its multitude of ineantatioiis. Some of these 
liymiis are now aeccssilde to us in translations communicated hy 
l\[r. ^Iiiir in J. B. A. S.; from which we shall presently have 
occasion to make fpiotations. 

Each Veda had added to it> lumnical })ortioii another eomprw 
sitioii; known as Brahmana [iirvftr ] . wliicl) vnll be descri])efl lierc- 
after ; and at tbe earliest })eriod of Hindu antiipiity tlie livmn. and 
})cr]iaps the Bralniiaiia, ^^Llv in all probabality Transmitted oi’aliy 
from generation to generation. To do so Avitlunit discrepancies 
was a thing imjiossiljle ; but to meet tlii> evil, and prevent 
its increase; societies were formed called (diaranas. Ea(*b Cha- 
raua became tbii'^ tlie faithful [)re>ciA'ution of one particular 
recension of tlie sacred lore. To be members of tbe smne 
C’barana was a ^■ery elo>c tie of fellowslii[). Xeitber >oidiers 
iior culti^'atolx were arlmitted — all were Bralmiaiis. 

The cstabii>hnieiit of tbc^c (/larana^ constituted a leauaie 
»)f Brabman^ powerful to resist interferenec, and aKo brought 
[(‘ariied men into association; and strongtlieiied those }u)\\er'' ol 
k'aniing and retaining wbitdi C'-tablisluil their "Uprc'maev. 



so TIYMNS OF Tilt HIO-VEPA 

It was necessary that the memory should lie early trained 
from infancy: and accordingly we find that schools were ^er\ 
early instituted. Every youthful Brahman was required to live 
twelve years with a Brahman-teacher called his Guru. Aftei- 
this he migdit, if he wished, go home and marry ; hut if he pre- 
ferred remaining, he was permitted to spend lorty-eight yeai*'^ 
as a student. 

The teacher sat usually in the open air, perhaps under a 
Pipal or a Banyan tree, as we may see the teacher and pupils ot‘ 
village schools assembled at this day in Bengal and U})per 
India. 

The metliod of teaching is thus described. • ‘ The Guru , teacher > 
who has himself formerly been a student, sliould make Ids pn])iB 
read. He himself takes his seat either to the east, or the north, 
or the north-east. If he has no more than one or two pupils, they 
sit at his right hand. If he has more, they place themselves 
according as there is room. They then embrace their mastei’. 
and sav, 'Sir, read The master gravely says, * Om,* he., 
•Yes/ lie then begins to '^ay a prasna a question;, winch 
consists of three verses. In order that no word may escape tlu' 
attention of Ins pnpils, lie pronounces all with the high accent, 
and repeats certain words twice, or he says * So ' uti) after 
these words. As the scn>e of words in Sanskrit depends upon 
certain peculiarities of pronuneiatKJii dilHeuit of acquirement, 
the pnpils arc to repeat after the Guru sometimes several Avords, 
sometimes one at a time. After a section of three verses Iia^ 
been gone througli, each pupil lias to repeat it again ami again. 
About 180 \erses were thus studied each day; the lecture tlien 
concludes with proper vei^cs and f(;rmuia>, tlie })n])il embraces 
his tutor, and is alloAvcd to withdraAv.'' ^ 

But, if schools were wanted for juipils, colleges Avere no le>s 
retjuirotl for the learned men Avho devoted their lives to ^tmh inn 
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and teuclun^. (iuie-l. '-jcludad^ holy })iLice>^ early to have 

been selected by the Brahmans for this purpose. We tind them 
(’ailed parishads ; and a parishad seems to have borne a certain 
rescinblauee to a Kiiropean university. It tvas a Bralunanie 
'-eitlenient, an abode to tv Inch the Brahmans retired from tlic 
l)iisiness of the worlds and devoted themselves to eontemplation, 
to the composition of sacred works, and also to giving advice 
Mid instruction to such younger members of their community as 
souu’ht them or were committed to their charge. The number 
of Brahmans required to constitute a parishad is not fixed; it 
might be twenty-one;, seven, five, or even three able men from 
muongst the Brahmans in a village^ who know the Kig-Yeda;, 
and keep the sacrificial fires/^^ 

The fame oi* many such parishads yet lingers on the banks of* 
the rivers wiiich flow from the Himalaya in the north-west region 
{>t India. The subjects studied had reiercuce to the preseiAatiou 
•T* >iaered texts. (Treat atteuti<.)n was gi^'en to word<. granima- 
tieal forms were diseu^sed^ and aneLeiit Hindus ’oeeame poweriul 
ill granmiar. In a similar way, ih'uhs‘>')r Tlax Wuiler tells u>, 
the svisli to obtain eorreet readings ot Houku’ mdueed tlie stiui\ 
of gi’ammar at Alexandria; about n.c. ‘hjO. '‘Tiic seholai’s oi' 
Alexandria'^ die obser\e>), '' and those of the rival aeadmny of 
IVi'gamoS;, were the hrst who studied the (Jreek language eriti- 
eally ; that is to say^ who analysed the language, arranged it 
under general categories; tlistiuguished tlu’ variou's ]>ai‘t'' of 
->[)eeeh; imented proper teehnieal terms for the \ariou^ fmie- 
i’on> of w ords." ^ 

In looking back to the steiw by which Brahmans esiahlidied 
-upremaey, we aie struck by the' '>agaeit\ and iulelligenec' whic'h 
:iu'\ di^pla^ed. Tlie\ -'C'ciiied popular iiiU’rest and sympathy b\ 
.A\ (‘xteii-'ivc and c xi itiug c'crc nionial. The\ preser\c'd the saerc'd 
hvimi'> and eoniuienuu u b\ eonsiguiug them to the charge’ (t 

’ i ’.ti rl -.iM - I >n i -tra 'V'ntKi j ' Srit'ili.t (-♦ \ 1.. )P 
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ccTtuiii iuitliorised and rtt^pousible and tlicy sc-cuicd tlic 

])ro;iTebS of learning and tlie allegiance of tlie \oung by estab- 
lishing schools and colleges. Tliat these objects aycvc not ob- 
tained Avithout dilHculty^ is manifest from many circumstances ; 
as in the b.ymns complaint-^ of men who wish to give nothing,” 
and entreaties to soften tlic soiil^ even of the niggard/'^ or to 
^•penetrate and tear the hearts of niggards/^ are of fretincnt 
occimn nee. 

In the teutli book of the Eig-A edaf' a wealthy man who ohers 
no libation is grasped in iiis ti>t by ludra^ and slain. And 
that this wealthy man vras an Aryaip appears probable by the 
toiior ot otlier texts. From many passage'? to this ctfeeF ^Ir. 
r\luir is led to tliiiik tliat -'Alie prie>ts of the Vedie age found 
no little diilicLdty iu drawing forth the liberality of tlieir lav coii- 
lt:m[)uranes towards tliemseiveb; and in cnlurcing a due rcirard 
to the ceremonial of devotion.” Tlie trouble they had in win- 
ning obedience from Aryair-, or peo}}le of their own race, vras 
increased hy tlie vieiuiry of people of different race and diticrent 
wnr'-lnp. And hir. nlnir says, it '•may {^erhap- he further 
gatliered, that the reee'gni>ed Ai\aii worslnp of tlie nativ'ual 
Agni, ludra, \'ariiiui, tre., va'. not perhaps kept free iVmu 
a eertaiu admixture of dcmonolatry, borrowed nn^st probabdy 
from the aiiorigiiud tribes.”- One miglit, indeed, assume as 
natitrai and inevitable, that the religion as well as the languaae, 
nniniiers and emtoms of tlie Aryans, should, in process of tiuug 
hiiilergo modiheation from cl(j:>e contact with their -^barbarous 
'gbl)onr>.''''^ 

lien '\h'i\wimi:ra throns Iiard word> at Yasislitha, be aecuM> 
linn “of uor'^liippiug false gods, (ff familiarity wlih e\d spirit-, 
.Old tlie practice of de\ili-di art:?.” This ilies not show that 
^ asi-iitha, in reality, paid liomagc tcj devil'^, or eteu lluit Visua- 

\\\ ' \ O K .1 >. ,1 I ,I li A. Xv’s u {. 
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mitra ])elievecl him to he given to such practices ; hut it shows 
that worship of the kind was a temptation to Avhich Brahmaiiical 
society was exposed in the early days of its formation. 

They call the devils ‘^dogs/^ owls/^ vultures/^ &c,^ and 
deserfoe the Yatiis^ or demonolatorS; as insatiable eaters of raw 
llcsli/'^ 

The hymns speak^ as we have already observed^ of Aryan 
euciiiies as u'ell as Dasyii enemies : and it seems prohachlc 
that the "^Airya^^ enemies were men of tlie same race as the 
Brahmans^ hut “Aieglectors of Brahniauioal sacrifice. The 
Kikatas^ who drew no milk to mix with the soma/^ and ])y 
wliom the sacrificial kettle was never heated^ may have been 
such men ; and so also the ten unsacrific ing i ayajyavaly king's/^ 
niio were tinafne to vancpiisli Sudiis^ the worsliipper of Indra 
and Yarnna. But the praises of the men who partake in the 
sacrificial feast were cdectual : ‘‘ the gods Avere present at theii 
invocations/^^ and king Siidas triumphed. To perform sacrifiec, 
aided by Brahmans^ secured prosperity j AAdiilst dire destruction 
overt(H)k kings Avho scorned or ininred Brahmans. Some ener- 
getic denunciations to this etlect arc given in the Atharva-Veda. 
If a A\ickcd llajaiiya cat the Brahmaids coav^ he Avill find that il 

contains deadly poison^ like a snake. 

“The wiekod laan \\liO t^ie ioial is sweit, whale he u 

<Mting it. swallows (the cow j hrislliiig witli a huialrtd shar[» points, but 
r.uiuot hlgcst her. 

“The }iric'>t’s tunpue how-string, lii^ voire is a hath, and his 
windpipe is arrow-points '-ineared with tiro With the^e god ihrtettd 
and heart-suhduing hoW'>, the pritst picreus the scorneis of the go'ls.'’ 

In another liymii it is dcclaivd that — 

“ W hein,A< r a king, t’ane\ing hinisdt mighty seeks to de\oiir a Ihah 
iiMi! ihis) kingdoui m bn'luii u>'. 

' K. V. m; so M 
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’• (Ruinj uverflows that kiiij^Jorn as ^yate^ a loakN ImkU. ^ 

These passages clearly indicate the imperious ambition of earl\ 
iiiahmans. and >how something of the dithciilties with which 
they contended. The scientific attainments of Brahmans, their 
general learning and their piety. Mill be touched upon in later 
chapters. 

' .Vtliarva-A'ocla, v. IS, lt>. Yluir, \ Mi^Lrllaiieou? Hymns iVorn the Eig- 
J, lx. A, S ; Xfw Smic’-, vol. ii p. 31 11. | iinJ Ailu'u'va-AAuas 





(juaiiecl the Soma bris^ht. 

And are immortal gr<.)u n • 

We'vu entered into liglit, 

And all the gods have kno^\u 

*' AVha^ mortal nom can liarim 
Ur Ibtman vex u> more? 
iluN'tiigli time, bevnid alarm 
Tminorral god, ^\e ■^oar/' 

A, Y Till 4S 


CHAPTER \ . 

A Mi'r Bi'l'th u>aiia. — Ao.r.f) Trstn 'A Arraiiffeuteuf'! — Storo .<■ 

IL >r».ch.f,A r'K—AhlasleKo.—Vi rAut‘> 

We have ol^scrvcd that imposing: relig:ious ceremo- 
nies were amoiig'st the means adopted by ancient 
ITindus to p:ive strength to their new- formed com- 
munity, that cxtcMi^i(m of the ceremonial necessi- 
tated additional Vedas, and that to each Veda were 


appended treatises tadled Bralunanas. Our immediate subject 
non is th(' Ib’ainnaiia :ijVj)ended to the liig-A eda. Tt is ealh'd tlu 
Aittinna Ibnlnnana Ir ui\o- dirtaaious for tlio ]H'iformanee ol 
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Soma saovifme^;^ and it ha'=i, Y'itMu tlie la>t lew years, Ijeeii 
tra.uslatcd into Ea^’lisli by Dr. Haui:, late ot Bombay, now Proie^- 
sor at Miinieb. Those sacrifices arc still occasion jdly pertoriucd 
in western India ; and Dia ITuig', wlien living at Pnna as Super* 
1 iteiideut of Sanskrit Studio- ” in the College, had opportunities 
of v,'itues'=iina' tlic whole arrangement. His testimony agrees Avith 
^hat given bv the late iMr. Stevenson in his introduction to the 
Sama Veda, but goes much further into detail. 

When the u itive princes, called Poishwas, Avere in full pro^- 
])^rity, these festivals were iiot iufrorpimit ; hut they laapiire an 
outlaA^ of many thoiisaul rupees. Brahmans, called Agaiihotra^^, 
are, moreover, the only Brahmans qualided t(^ ofli elate on sufdi 
occasions ; and Agaiihotras arc scarcely to be found at the 
])reseut time, except Avithiu the dominions the CiiiicAvar of 
Baroda. Kn )A'ledg'? of the correct ritual is fast dying out : 
and Dr. TI an g had much difhculty at Puna in fin drug a prie-t 
Avho Avas able and Avilling to instruct liim in it. At length, 
however, he met with a Srotriya or Srauti Brahrnan, not only 
well vcised in the sacriheial mysteries a> they luivc dcsccmu d 
from tlie remotest times, but Avilliiig, in consideration of a 
])romised sum of money, to go througdi the whole ceremonial in 
a secluded part of Dr. Hang's oavu premises.- 

A Soma sacriti co may be performed in a day, or it maA^ 
occupy five days, a nioutli, a yt'ar, or a thousand years.^'‘^ If a 
ti\'c days’ -aeriflcc is intended, tlc^ procecalings arc as folloAts 


' ir lUi, tin' Sanvii Lio- 
■Ml of tUa p ’S 67 . 

The SoMM-jil'iit of tlie RiLT-t'fd., 
ii-ed ni -ai ritise 15 the A . la 
i>r KoKh’irh'h, ^^hl‘‘h ve have i'Lpre- 
•'enteil ahuve iip a Bainhii 

Tiio plant it now more 
f.iih'.l s.ir'-O'-te'tia viiuinali-, or ScUvos- 
///V*/ /.■)////. a/o t\M>tni4 S tvoo-tt ina 

Tt aht'ost (l‘'>titute of ieavL't, llowe*!'- 
r'liialL uiiite, fra'^rant. pcilna UeT. i'mI- 
1. eli'T roll iT the t \t I'emitu*-' of the 
])”'n 111 m. lioxitiifah "a}- it Ma''k 
m )‘’e p - "iilhs } O' ' 1 hail ('i_\ mI \,<‘r 


t im know^5 and tliat thi^ juiei* w 
ji iM ami of an anil iialure; the tendor 
-hoot', an' often -U'-ked bvnati\etra- 
relmrs. It (,n'0\v- on hilK in tlie Pnu- 
jah, in the Bolau Pa"", in the neiir'i- 
bunrhuod of Puna, on tin C'oroiiiaiidel 

Moa-r, An TtoxburghU Flora Tndiea, 

voL li. y 2 , Birdwood, Bombay Pro- 
duet", lM>2. 

' Haiiiik Aitaie\a Eraliiiiann, vmI. 1 
Pi’e'ace, Ml. 

' Mr. Sti'Vi'iHon \ AU im tliat a >tiiet 
■rain mu ;dsva\- keep>, one fire bni 111114 
11 j ^ tj!ia-''ma, or r loin, in the inn. r 
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Fir-^t, the priests must l^e iiniteth A delegate is '>cut by the 
p-rsoii A^ishiiiii’ to pertbrni the sacrifiec to all tlie Srotriyas 
whose services he wishes to engage. The delegate is called a 
Somapravaka^ and he says to the Hotri : ‘‘Theie will be a 
Soma sacrifice of such and such an one ; you are respectfully 
requested to act as Hotri cii it/*’ Hotri: ‘•What sacrifice i> 
it?^'’ Delegate: ‘'•The Jyotishtoma-Agnishtoma-Soma sacrifice.” 
Hotri: What priests will officiate Delegate: Vishnu, 

Mitra, &c./^ meaning priests to represent these gods. Hotri : 
‘ What is the reward for the priests Delegate : ‘‘ One hnn- 
tired and twelve cows/*^ If the priests accept the invitation, tlie 
sLicrifieer has then to appoint them to their respective offices.^ 
And tlien the Soma, or moon- plant, must he gathered on :i 
moouliaht night from a table-laud on tlic top of a mountain 
Hie plants must lie plucked up from tlie roots, not cut doAvn 
The bare stems are to be laid on a cart drawn liy two rams oi 
hc-goats, and brought to the house of the \ajamaua. or insti- 
tutor of the sacrifice, Lt., tlie person for whose especial benefit, 
and at who>e expense, all the ccrcmoincs are performed.- A 
Naerifuaal liall or (on'losiirc must be expressly prepared ; ami 
Dr. Hang gives a plan of sacli au eiidosure as lie lieluhd it 
arranged for au Aguislitoma-Soma siicrifice. The Agniliotr:' 
Srotriya, whose assistance he obtained, had not only pcrforimal 
tlie smaller saerifi(‘e>, siudi as the iievr and full moon saerifit'es, 
hut had officiated as the Hotri wlio calls, or as the I dgatia uho 
(haiits, at several Soma saerifiec<. Dr. Haug says : ‘‘ 1 noted 


].art of ]ii^ du ollinii-liOLOO. Thi'- lltv 
I a Hod tlu‘ t}arliajiat\a, <.>i* ‘MauiMdioUl 
iiutirduia/* *‘It i' ltd pala-a 

\\oftd (HiitOii Iruiid^'-'a), and no otUtr 
-liould bo iwod. lX\out}'Oiie ^nooe'S, 
I ii‘]i a ouliil loin^, aro dinotod to bo 
road\ a^ain^'t a ^-aorUiLO," i'’iv 
jirodiu'od Irooi) 'nmii wootl ron^m’t'd, 
in addlti'Mi, ai a Sonnua^a (no Soma 
-•t>riln‘oi, — tlio ]>i’ooO'"' b\ \\ hii li -noil 
inv !•' oiuaiiiod ln..iiLi lmHoiI (■lnl^mML^ 
; o " ir i’ 0 ''t lid'lt'- 1 bal u hio|i 


tail tO’ in Tndi.i i" ^oparatod from milk ' 
-- Ste\ oiisou, rraiix. S<ima-A\'da, Pro- 
tiu o, Yii. 

‘ italics Intro., vol. i. p. 5i). 

■ I'ukar.ima, who ilollri■^]l<.■d in tbo 
I>oooan about tlnve liundivd o am 
■?iiiOo, -poak-^, Alt’. >to\o)i5ou ^a\'>, <.>i 
o'U//ling tlio ram, and lioatim: it !■' 
d’Ali b\ tlio a' naot«...n’\ pirt' ->i 
tiO" iKo. — S, ‘ ii karaiiia, as !iiool.»-v- 
oi .lUr obaplor on Sat'!' 
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eareiiilly everytldn^ 1 saw Juriiij^ about tive tlay>, and al\ui\- 
nskcal for explanation if I did not properly eoni])reliend it. 1 
was always referred to tlie Sutras and tbe Prayoa‘as, or pocket- 
books of tlic saeridcial priest, so tliat no deception could take 
place. Tlie information was given in the ]\IaratLi language, 
and most of the ceremonies only }mrtiaily performed in order to 
save time; but lie afterwards made his knowledge more com- 
plete by oral instruction from the same, and some other sacri- 
ficial priests and Agnihotrins, who had the sacrilicial operatioiis 
performed on themselves and in their hehalf.**^ 

^[ost of the otUciating priests appear to have entered at tlu' 
bottom of tlic hall ])y the western gate. On the left stand the 
Ohamasa Adhwaryiv^, or the priests appointed to carrv in pio- 
c*cs.<>iou cup> tilled with Soma juice. Beyond these cup-heareiN 
stand the Adhwaryns, priests who mutter prayers or formula'-, 
and near the Adhwaryns the Agnidhra, whose name indicates 
that he kindles the sacred fires. On oecasirm ()f a great festival 
his duty was to stand tvith a wooden swoul, c'allcd splnja, round 
^^hieh twelve stalks of Kiisa grass are tic'd uith three kimts, and 
liold up tlii'i sword so long as the principal uilerings last, — the 
purpose of this act heiim to keep the Bakshasa>, or evil spirit-, 
away from the saeritiee.- 

The words used l^y the Agnidhra holding the noodeu snord 
are from the Biu'-Yiala. 

•• :\hiy our pvaya’s be hoard T plaor brthn* (mO Agni with nutav iks 
we base recouise to liis eeb'Sii.il iiii«a]iT 

This ceremony, witli tlie huanulas used, closeU n Munich •• 
what is recorded in th(‘ Zend-A\(‘vta of tli(‘ augi'l Sm'O'-lj, uli,) 
holds in his hand a -nord, to keep tlie Dexa- from the ('Uaitiou 
of Ormuzd.' 
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in front of the western iit tlie ])ottom of the ha[\, 

the first ohjeet met wirh^ after lifting- the curtain or covering 
cloth, tvas a large five right in the centre. Xear this fire, called 
the Garhapatya fire, stood the Prastotri, who chants the prelude 
in a ceremony about to be described. Beyond t:ie Gfirhapatya- 
fii'e also, up the centre, is wliat is called a vedi, or altar, on 
which they placed sacred grass, ready-prepared rice, and other 
offerings. On the right hand is a place for the sacrificer’s 
wife.^^ ‘^‘^Thc rule is, that the sacrificer must always liave lii^ 
wife with him (their Iiaiids are tied together on such an oera- 
sion) when he is sacrificing.^^ 

Beyond the vedi is the Ahavaniya fire; and tliis brings U'> 
tlie large space on the left set apart for the singers or Ihlg^Ori^^. 
Phis place is distinguished by the planting of the stem of an 
I diimbara tree. 

Just beyond the singers, hiit in tlie same compartment of the 
hall, we observe seven little circles in a row, st retelling all 
across from north to south. These arc headed, as it nxre, b\ 
tlic Agnidhriya fire on the north, and the iMarjali fire on the 
south. The seven little circles are tlic so-called Dhislmyas, ev- 
tending in a straight line from the iMarjali to tlie Agnidhra 
fire.^^ They aic appropriated to certain Ilotvi priests^ a small 
cartlicii ring in wliieli sand, dust, ^(\, is thrown, and a little 
fire (from the Agnidhra) lighted on it,-’-’ being necessary for the 
protection of the Ilotrl priest who stands near it. Tlic Brali- 
mana explains that Asuras and Rfikshasas could not drivi' away 
the Ilotris when protected by the Agnidhra fire. Beyond atl 
tli(*.se fires were places a])pointed for dc'po>iting Soma, and for 
the carts called Havirdhana'i, on which the priests brought 
various parts of tlie sacrifice. 

At the top of the hall, or east cud, was wliat tliey call tlu* 
I'ttara Vedi, or hi^t altar. 

At this end al>o stands the Vuj.ui, or sacrllicial [)o>i. ih‘coratcd 
' I Vit Hr , T'A 11. }). 1 
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witli llao-ji and '^treamevs. Tliis post is olose to the east gate. 
Oil the lefc hand is the place of slaughter^ and near tills what is 
called the ** Cliatvala for making ablutions/^ 

The preliminary pnrifleatory rites took place at the bottom of 
the hall around the first fire. The closing rites are performed 
at the other end. and many processions are made from the one 
end to the other. The priests who carry cups of Sinna-iiiice 
have to make a circuitous route, wliicli is traced on the plan/^ 
from the first vedi, through the two centre gates past tlie 
Udainhara tree through another gate, round the Agni'dlira fire, 
and on to the eastern altar, called Uttara Vedi. 

At an early stage of the proceedings certain rice cakes, called 
Purodasa, are offered to Agni and Vishnu. Dr. Hang Aviniesscd 
the preparation of these cakes, and says : The Adlnvaryu takes 
riee vchicli is husked and ground, throws it into a ves'scl of 
copper, kneads it tvith w'ater, and gives the whole mass a 
glo1)ular shape. He tlien places this dougli on a piece of wood, 
before the Pihavaniya fire. After it is half cooked, he takes it 
off, gives it the sliape of a tortoise, and places the whole on 
tdeven potsheivh-. To complete the cooking, lie takes Durha 
;or Dubbgrass, kindles it, and puts it on the Purodasa.^’ V hen 
I’eady, he pours over it melted Imtter, and places it on the 
aiipointcd VediP 

The presentation of I’lce-cake forms purt of tlie preliuiiiiar\ 
ceremonies wliicli purify a worsliipper, and make him worthy to 
participate in the more important saerific'es. One of tlieso lates, 
crdlcd tlie Dikshaniya Isliti, i^ a very curious certanony. Appa- 
rently, it was suggested hy a feeling very nearly akin to h(‘lief 
in original sin. Th(' gods, and espeeially ^ ishim and Agui, arc 
invoked to come to the offering with the Diksha.'’ Diksha 
nieau''. VvC are told, a new hirtli. ’'Grant the Diksha to the 
sacrili(*(‘,’' or givt* new birth to tlu' sacrili(*e. Agni, a^ iiiv, ami 
\ islinu, as the sun, are in\'okul to cleanse thv' saerilicnaa hv tlu' 

’ II IM,*. Ait. Pr., a, 
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^M)ni])inati()ii of tlieir ra}^, from all and material tiros'^ 

The wo r si upper is tlicu covered up in a clotli^ on tlie outside of 
which is placed the skin of a black antelope ; and, after a 
certain time has elapsed^, and specified prayer^ have been re- 
cat ed^ the coverings are removed^ the new birth is considered to 
luive been accomplished, and the regenerated nian descends to 
bathed 

After the Dikslui follows the Pravargya ceremony, tvhich 
t ikes place at the west end of the hall, near the Garhapatya 
fire. The proper nourishment for a new-born infant body is 
milk, and therefore tvlieii the sacrificer is new-born he miisi: 
drink milk. A bowl or pipkin of clay is made hot ])y beina 
placed on burning sticks in a circle of clay marked in the [dan 
as Khar a. A cow is ]:)r ought forward and milked, the new milk 
is poured into the hot pipkin, and from this the sacj’ificcr i'- 
required to drink by the aid of a special great wooden spoon. 
Looking at the plan, we find that the chief singer, called the 
Fh’astotri, stood during these ceremonies nith his Itack to the 
west gate, close to the Gfirha2)atya fire. •' The Prastotri chan.N 
the prelude .... the Pratihartri chants the response. The 
ceremonies being concluded, the sacrificer is said *“ to participate 
ill tlie nature of the Pig, Yajus, and Saman, the ^’eda, the 
Brahma, and immortality, and is retsorbed in the deity.'’'''''' 

We have already had occasion to state that at solemn festivals 

A^'iii sliould be l)orn aiiew/^ or fire must be o])taiued bv 
friction. Tlie new-lioiui is carried from tlie WL.^tern end of tlu' 
hall, and is depohted with much ceremony in a hole, called 
y 'fbhi, at the eastern end. The Xa/j/^ly wliieh is called tiu' 
‘ nest of Agni,^^ is lined witli AYsy/ grass, and fmaiiNlicd with 
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:-ticks of HU odoriferous fir-tree aitd a ])raid of liair. The two 
earts^ called Hara'clliaiias^ are now drawn by the priests up to 
this new fire which has been placed in the rttaru Vedi, or the 
altar near the eastern gate. In the carts are the Soma ainl 
Glice about to be presented. 

When at length ihe sacrificer is considered cpialified to 
present the animal sacrifice^ the YupU; or sacrificial post, i^ 
anointed. It is erected close to the eastern gate^ just beyond 
the Uttara Yedi^ on which Agni’s nest was placed. The Yupa 
may be made of Khaclira wood^ or Bilva or Palasa wood. It is 
a lofty post decorated with ribbands and surmounted by a fiag. 
The Hotri priest repeats the first verse of ^Tswamitra’s hymn. 
•The priests anoint thec^ O tree^ with celestial honey (butter;. 

Fire is then carried three times round the animal^ and 
directions given to the slaughterers to commenced 

This annual sacrifice occupies the foimth day ; but the great 
day of the festival is the fifths which is devoted to the scpieez- 
uigg olfering^ and drinking of the Soma juice at the morning^ 
mid-day and evening libations.'^ The four previous days are 
merely introductory to this holiest rite - of the Brahinanical 
cereinonials. The priests enter the hail by the eastern gate, 
and pass on to the two carts^ or Ilavirdlninas^ and repeat prayers 
whilst applying their scpicezing stones to the Soma stalks. 
Some of these priests must wear fiat gold rings, .Vt the morn- 
ing libation seven juiests hold each a cup filled nitli Soma, and 
Is the Ilotri piicst repeats tlie appointed prayer, a libation from 
each of tiiese eiips is tlirowii simultaneously into the fire, — what 
is left is drunk by the priests.'^ 

Many pages of the Aitareya Brahmana aie dovotul to [na\or- 
{'roper tor recitation at each of the three libations, but it woidd 
be tedious to follow the ceremonies more fully. Waay ol tlu 
diiaelions refer to the nuisie Vvliieli aceom})anieii the prayei- 
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This appears, in a measure, to have })ccu descriptive. A pre- 
lude ill a low tone signifies night, wliilst a flourish at the end in 
a rising tone indicates coming day, and this, called Sandhij tlic 
joining of night and day.’ 

There is a curious passage in which the sun is said never to 
set : 

“ The sun does never* set nor rise. Wlien pf02>le think that the snu 
1^ netting lit is not so). For after basing aiTi\ed at the end of the 
da\% it makes itself prodin*e two opposite effects, making night to what 
is below, and day to wliat is on the other side.’'- 

^lany passages of this Fralnnana might be cited as exempli- 
fving tlie vague, imaginative, half-liumoroiis fashion in whidi 
15rahmans were often accounting for natural phenomena. As 
when the sun in its yearly eomse arrives at the highest point of 
the heavens, tliey say that the gods were afraid of his falling 
from the skv, and ^‘pulled him up, atal tied him with five 
ropes. The flve ropes being channts or musical invocations. 

For the ** airy descending rootb^^ of the hanyaii tree they 
account hv saying that when the gods, alter the sacidflcc (at 
ludra's inauguration) went up to heaven, they tilted over their 
Soma cups, whence haiiyan trees grew'; and in Kurukshetra, 
^vhcrc this liap})encd, these trees, it is stated, are still called 
Xijidtja, i.e.j tilted over.'' " 

Some pas^agcs refer to distniCti(ms of caste, and the ditli- 
culties felt iii deteniiining such points. 

The lUshis, when lioldiiig a saeiifleial scssi(-n on {ilic liauks 
of] the Saraswati, expelled Kavasha, the son ef llimha, from 
iheir Soma sacrifice isaving), IIuw should the -(ai in a slave- 
girl, a gamester, who is no Jlrahnum, renuin anicug u^, ajul 
{‘ceoiiic initialed (into ail saerifleiil rites)? dhey mined him 
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out [ot^ the place I into a desert, sayina', that he should die of 
thirst, and not drink the water of the Saraswati.’’ But a prayer 
was revealed to him by which he obtained tlie favour of the 
waters, and the Saraswati surrounded him on all sides. '\Yhcn 
the Rishis saw this, they said the gods know him, let us call 
him back.^ 

On another occasion a question is raised as to what the priest 
called Brahma dues to merit a reward. The Adhwaryu carries 
tlie Soma cups, the Udgaitri sings, the Ilotri says Tajyas, or 
prayers. ‘^‘^But on account of what work done is the Brahma to 
receive his revrard?^^ The answer is, that '*he receives it lor 
his medical attendance upon tlie sacrifice, fur the Brahma is the 
pliysiciau of tlie sacrifice/^ The Brahma does half the work, 
because he directs the whole 

The 7th and 8th hooks, wdiicli are the last hooks of the 
Aitarcya Bralimaua, tell of remarkable occasions on wdiicli 
Soma has heen, or should be, celebrated. The longest story, 
that of Siinahsepa, has long been well known in English and 
(jermau literature, having heen translated by the late Professor 
II. H. AViison, ui the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vuL 
\iii. pp. 97 — 1C2, by Professor R. Roth in Professor Weber's 
ludischc Studien, vol. i. p. -138 rf., and aitoirvards i)y Profc'^sor 
I'dax Zviullcr, in his History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, 
d’lie following is a sliort summary of it. 

A king named Ilariscluiiulra had a hundred wives, but no son, 
aihl this was to him an unbearable aiiiiction, for he had been 
assuixd by the Rishi Aarada that if he had no son he would Iiave 
no existence after deatli, but that a father wlio beholds the face 
of a living sou, discharges his delit [to his forefathers'i , and 
obtains immortality,^^ .Voting on Aarada's auNice, the kiiig 
jirayed to \ annul, and, niO'^t imprudently, followed his praver 
oy a [iromisc tliat if a son v. ei'e giauited; lhac sou should be 
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;i:ivcn to \ aruna in ^sacrifice. xV son was 1)0i'u and naniod 
Eoliita^, and claimed according' to promise by A'aruna. Tlie 
father said he was yet too youngs and Varuiia couscuted to 
delay ; but each year the same thing occurred. Yaruna claimed 
the child^ and the father ever made some pretext for delay. -Vt 
length the father told the son that he had promised him in 
sacritice, and that the time for it had come. But the son ob- 
jected^ took his bow^ and escaped to the Avoods. After tlie son 
had been wandering about for a ycar^ his father the king Haris- 
chandra Avas athicted Avitli dropsy. So soon as Bohita^ the son^ 
heard of this^ he went to the village ; Imt Iiidra;, in the disguise 
of a Brahman^ spoke Avith Koliita^ and pensiuidcAl him to eon- 
tiiiiie roaming. After a third year he again met Indra in the 
form of a man^ wlio went round him^ and said : The fortune 
of a man Avho sits_, sits also; it rl^^es Avhen he rises; it sleeps 
wlien lie sleeps; it moves Aveil Avhen he moves. Travel,^’ And 
tlnis he travelled a fourth year in the forest, and then ludra 
^aid : 'AV man avIio -bleeps is like tlic Kali age; a man Avho 
awakes is like the IJvapara age; a man a'»]io rises is like the 
Treta age ; a man avIiu travels i^. like the Krita age. TruvelA 
And thus he travelled or wandered for a fourth year. But 
agai!!, on entering the village, he inct ludra, and he said to 
!iim : “The Kali is lying on the ground, the Dsapara is hu\er- 
ina' tliere ; the Treta is getting up, hut the Krita happens to 
walk hitlu'r and thitlier I , Therefore Avander, Avander.” TIu'm* 
ii'iir, Kali, D\a[)ara, Treta, and Krita, are the hmr \ngiis, or 
e,gis of tlie Avorld, but they arc i;ho uanu's oi dice UM'd in 
gaaiihliug; and Dr. llaug bAieves tlie meaning of the pa»agi‘ 
in he that, a;- Kali the unhiekie^t die was 1 \ ing, and Knta tlie 
aiakir'Ht u a" ill lull moiioii, the future lowked tudl tor Kvihinu 
, ad he had iM’tter rmnain in tlie ini‘e>t. In tlie nIxiIi yi'ar thi' 
w and''i’(.'r meet> with a staiAing taniily ot“ r>rahnia>i>. The 
guliLi' oi the i’amily i? Ajigarta. the .-on ot bu\a\a*?ti, to Inni 
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Roliita says : Rislii^, I wili gi\ e you a luuidred co^vs if you 
will give me one of these thy sons to be sacrificed in my place/^ 
The father embraced the eldest son, and said: ^^Xot him/'' 
The motlier embraced the youngest^ and said : ‘‘ Xur him/" 
Thus they agreed to give Suuahsepa the middle son. Rohita 
gave a liiindred covs^ took him^ and vent from the forest to the 
village. And he came to his father, and said : Rejoice, fatlicr,, 
for vdtli this yourli I ransom myself."" The father went to 
Vanina, and said: **AVith this youth will I sacrifice to you/’ 
And Varuna replied : J^c it so; a Brahman is better than a 
Kshatriya — meaning that the son of the starving Bralnnaii 
Ajigarta was a more acceptable otlering than Rohita^ the son of 
a king. Varuna, the god^ then directed Harischandra^ the king, 
to perform the sacrificial ceremony termed the Rajasuya, at which, 
on the day appointed for the Abhisheka ceremony, Suuahsepa 
tvas to be offered in place of the usual animal victim sacrifice. 

At tliis sacrifice Viswaniitra wuis the Hotri priest, Janiadagni 
the Adhwaryii priest, Vasishtha the Brahman, Ayasya the I d- 
gatri priest; but wdieii the victim wns prepared, they found no one 
to bind him to the sacrificial post. Then said Ajigarta : Give 
me another hundred, and I wfill bind him."" After he had been 
Ijouud, the Apri verses had been recited, and the fire carried 
round him thrice, no immolator could lie found. Then again 
^ijigarta said : Give me another hundred cotvs, and I will im- 
molate him."" They gave him anotlier hundred, and he went 
forth to wdiet his knife. Then Suuahsepa Imcame aware that 
they wTre about to kill liim, as if he were not a man, but a 
beast, and he felt tliat prayer to the gods could alone release 
him. One god referred him to another. At lengtli he praised 
ludra w'ith certain specified hymns. Indra cxpit'sscd his plea- 
sure ])y ])rescntiiig him wdth a golden car. Suuahsepa tliaiikcd 
hi!u ill another verse, and bade liim ])ray to the Asw'ins. The 
Aswius desired, him to praise TVhas wdth the three tarsc's wliiidi 
ibiiow the Asm in vers(w. he repeatt'd one 
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othei^ his bonds fell off^ and liis father^ the king Ilarischaiidra, 
was cured of his complaint. 

So soon as Smiahsepa was released^ the officiating priests re- 
quested him to perform the Abhisheka ceremonies^ which con- 
clude a Rajasuya sacrifice. Sunahsepa consented, and saw, or 
invented, the method of direct preparation of the Soma juice, 
called Anjahsava, reciting at the same time four verses ; and 
then, whilst reciting another hymn, he poured the Soma into the 
Drona-kalasa for pitcher). Then, returning fi'om the Uttara 
Vedi at the east cud, near which stands the sacrificial post, he 
performed the concluding ceremonies at the Vedi, which stands 
at the bottom or western end of the hall. Finally, Harischandra 
(the king! for Avhom this kingly sacrifice was performed, was 
summoned to the Ahavaniya fire whilst another specified verse 
was recited, 

AVhen the rite was over, Sunahsepa placed himself by the 
side of Yiswamitra. Ajigarta then said : ^*0 Rishi, return me 
my sond' Yiswamitra replied : Xo ; fur the gods have given 
liim to me/^ From this time his name became DeA’arata (Theo- 
dotus) the son of Yiswamitra. Ajigarta then appealed to his 
sou, saying : Come thou, niy sou ; both I and thy mother call 
thee away. Thou art by birth an Angirasa, the son of Ajigarta. 
celebrated as a poet ; go not away from the line of thy graiul- 
father ; come back to me.^^ Rut tlie son replied : Thou hast 
been seen Avitli the knife in thy hand, a thing not seen even 
amongst Sudras. Descendant of Angiras, thou hast preferred 
300 cows to me.^^ Ajigarta replied : ^ly son ! the wick(‘d act 
that I have commited afilicts me. I throAV it from me ; let one 
hundred coavs be thine/' But Sunahsepa objected, tliat he avIio 
had once done a Avicked deed Avould be capable of doing the 
>ame again, and l)elicved that hi> father Avould ever retain a 
\ilc Sudra disposition. 

Sunahsepa Avas. therefore, from thi> time fortli, enrolled as a 
-on of \ ainitra, hv the uanu’ o{' Dcnainta: ami it is remark- 
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aWe that^ altliougli had become well established in 

society as a Brahman, he felt that it strengthened his position 
to establisli Sunahsepa as Ids son; the reason being that_, wherca-. 
Visyamitra was born a Kshatriyaj Sauahscpa was the descendant 
of a genuine line of illustrious Braliinans. 

This story^ contained in many vcrses;, must be recited on 
twery occasion of a king^s inauguration. To quote the words of 
the Aitareya^Brahmana : 

“ The Hotri, when sitting on a gold emliroidered carpet, recite- 
iliem (the veiNe-} to the king, after he has been sprinkled with tlie 
sacred water. The Adhwaiya, who repeats the responses, sits likewise 

on a gold-embroidered carpet. For gold is glory The king 

must give a thousand eow> to the teller of this story, and a hundred to 
him who makes the responses ; and to each of them the gtdd-em- 
broiderecl carpet on which lie was sitting : to the Hotri, besid<'S, a 
silver-deckf'd carriage drawn by mules. 

“ A victorious king i^^ likewise recummonded to have thi'^ legend 
recite<l to him. though he may not luue ])erfoniied the sacrifice: and a 
man desirous of progeny is }>roiiiised the birth of a son if it is properl v 
read to him."- 

The eighth and concluding book of the Altai cya-Bralimaua i- 
entirely occupied with kings" iiiauguratioiis^ or Soma sacrifices 
performed for kings. For translation and ex})lauati(>n of these, 
we avail ourselves of Hr. Goldstuckcr’s Sanskrit Dictionary, 
Art. _Vbhi>hL‘ka^ or inauguration of a king. This ceremony is 

either part of a llajasuya when it is called Puuar- 

abliislieka, second inauguration, or it is not part of a sacrifice, 
and occurs at a king’s accession to tlie tlirouc.'" 

•• The Piiiiarablusheka is performed by tlie king at the end of 
a Bajashya There must Itave been prepared for the ocea- 
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^ioll a tlirono-seat of the wood of the I'diimbara tree 
alonierataj ^ re^^tiu^ on four le^s a span with boards placed 

oil tlicm and side -boards^ — the whole well fastened with cords 
made of niunja itrass fSacchariiui nuinjaj; a tiii’ei’-skiu which 
is phi(‘etl on tlu' seat with the hairs upwards and the neck to the 
east, a lar^e four- cornered ladle made (jf Udumbara wood^ and a 
branch of the Soma. In the laclU^ have been phuanl ei^ht thinu> 
— curd, hoiu'v, clarified butter, water proeecdinji* from rain 
during ‘>unshiue, blades of Sj/di/Ui ^*ras>, and sjirouts^ spii*ituous 
li([Uor, and Dilh j^ra'^N (Pauicum dactxlon). 7^) prepare a site 
for the throne, three lines must be drauii with the saerifieial 

iniplcmcut called >yy////c tliat the two fet‘t to tlu^ 

north come to stand ^^itlnu the \ edi, or saerifieial ^Tound, and 
tine two to the south without.'^ 

.Vll these arranLrenumt'^ are typical, and sometimes the type> 
are not very obviou'^. d'he tiiier-'^kin, lIo^^e^'el^ promi^-e^ in- 
erc'ase of power, ■' for tlu' tiu('r is the Kshatriya of viid hea<t^ " 
S[)iritnous li(pior i> tlie type of' a K'-]iatriya'> [)o\M‘r. on aeeonnt 

of its iitu’eeiK'ss and hotiu"^^ aiul J)iih itras^ is the 

Ksliatriva of })huit^. because u is tirnily fixed in tlu' soil h\ 
many root^. 

At out' tinu' tlie knu: ha^ to kneel down at tlie back of tbt' 
rhvoiie-seat witli hi" face to tlie east. PIk'u lie a])])ears to ]la^c 
resunu d hi" seat, and tlie })rie"t, eoxerina’ the head of the kinu 
with till' Ihlumbara braiieli. ]'<nir" tlie liijuul i-ver him while 
re])eatiu_e: ver"e" from rite Ki^*-^’l’da. 
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placrs iu his luiiul a gobh't of spirituou> lu[(ior aiul rc('Uo> t\iv 
lollou ilia’ VC'i’sv' ; 

■ Siitii.i, uitli thy iiin-si; .sWctA r puriiv (this saci i- 
f-.t tht)a wast p iLUcil oiii li»r liiiiiM lu (hiiiK/ 

Tluai ho rooitt'Sj and makes tlu* kliia rt'peat alter liim_, the* 
ioll<e,v ilia iii\ oeatioii . 

’ t JH.I s|,il it III Mis llfpi.M 1. Ihi .1 -I I'l IH'r iias h. . 11 

■liMO.l t(» V'tl li\ till I hi 1 t i’l M'* |}'I InM <M]iihin< 11! llli liijlV 

MtiiiT, l’ipi..r, ill !i nit p‘i\\, 1 hii, hilt iliMiij SiMti.i. a» I .i Iona I ><• iint 
h.iiiu hail I ihr kma; ^^ht^ \<tu * ntcr iiiLi.i Nmir s, \cim 1 r-'< iptai h_s ihe., 

■ "I'l ilif stMin.’t ], 

'* \\\ tho I’ee.lal of llie^i' via’ses, spintuous litjuor mid Soma 
hoiMMie id( litified. [Ia\ ilia dniek, tiu' l^ina pro'-rnts thi' rv st to 
n mail whom he eoii^uhe's his iViimd ; tor driiikiiia out of tli(‘ 
surie n.p is till' mutual practiei' of tVieiids. \\r tliiai places the 
I tiimihar.i lu’aueli ou tlu' arouud as a >\ mhol of ('sNciitial juiee 
aud footk and -pn^pai'es himself for de<cetidiipa from the tliroiie- 
si'.ii t hut whde h.‘ > Ntill seated, and puts his ft>(U on the 
ai'ouud, ho su\> : • 1 tinuly staud cm ie\haled aud lulitihal aij* ; I 
tuanly stand on day aud uiaht : 1 firmly stand ou food aud 
drink ; ou what is Ifrahmaua, ou uluit is Kshatriva^ ou tliese 
three worlds stand 1 firmly/ Hi' tlieu de-eeiuls. sits down ou 
I lie around with lii^ face towanls tlie east^ utters tliriee tlic 
words, 'Adoration to wduit is jfralimaua/ tiud oilers a aift. . . . 
After this ceremony the kina' risc<; aud ])uts fuel into tlie 
Ahavainya fire A\]]ile utteriii^ the words; ' AVood tiioii art 
liiel : hestow ou me shar})uoss of smise and streuath of liodv/ 
hnoratioe.s to he usccl, iu the case of a kiua^'s assistance iu war 
heiua ivipiin'd liy aiiotlier kiii;a, are indicated ; aud furtiu'r 
verses beiua: reeited to insure freedom from enemies, the kiua 
retunis to his pahu‘e. where he sits down liy tlie domcstie iinu 
md tliC Adliwurvu }uiist u.aki s th; .,,j. nf a ai Alt t . fouj. 
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times three oblations^ clarified buttei’; to Iiitlra Nvhile rc*- 
citiiig the three Rig-Yeda verses 110; 1 — 3/' 

When the Abhisheka docs not form part of a Eajasuya sacri- 
fice, it varies a little from the Puiiarabhisheka just described. 
The ceremonies are an imitation of those nhieh took place nheu 
Indra nns consecrated as supreme ruler amongst gods. The 
throne-seat on that occasion was made of verses from the Rig- 
Yeda. Savitri and other gods supported the legs of the throne, 
whilst the Aswins held the side-boards. The head of Indra wa^ 
covered with an L clum])ara branch, the leaves of which had 
been wetted, and he w'as sprinkled with the liquid already men- 
tioned, whilst the appointed verses were recited. When thi^v 
ceremony is performed for a mortal king, the priest begins b} 
requiring the king to take the following oatli : If I, the king^ 
do ever harm to thee, thou (the priest) inayest deprive me of all 
pious acts wRich I have done from the time of my’’ birth up to 
that of my death, of heaven, and wiiatcver else good has been 
accomplished by me, of long life and otlspring/^ He then 
orders his attendants to Ining four kinds of fruit and four kinds 
of grain. These fruits and grains w’ere not used in the Punar- 
abhisheka. The fruits are from the four gigantic fig-trees of 
India, — the Xyagrodha, or Banyan, the Udunibara, the Aswat- 
tha, or Pipal, and tlic Plaksha. The grains are kinds of rice 
and barley. The banyan, with its many stems, is considered 
the Raj an of trees. Less obvious reasons are given for the 
>clcctioii of the other stibstauces. Barley is a type of military 
commandership ; curds make the senses sharp, and so forth. 
Having Iteen sprinkled witli this peculiar decoction, and ])rop(‘r 
verses having been recited, the king must make a present to tlic 
inaugurating priest of gold, a field, and cattle — the huger the 
amount the better for the king. After receiving the gift ^‘the 
priest hands to the king a goblet of spirituous litpior reciting 
the verse: ^ Soma, with thy most sweet exhilarating dr()[)s/ 
and tie* king drink- of it. . B\ tin- mainu r of rlrink- 
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iiig, the spirituous liquor becomes a kind of Soma^ and it is the 
Soma^ not the spirituous liquoiq that is drunk by tlie kiug/^ 

The eoiicludiug chapters of the Aitareya-Brahmana sliouq by 
historical example, ho'U' entirely the prosperity of kings depended 
upon the due performance of religious ceremonies^ and the 
liberality ^vith which those officiating priests were afterwards 
rewarded. We will select a few passages in which names occur 
already become familiar : 

“ By this great iuauguratiou similar tu IndraV. Tuiu, son of ivuvasha. 
consecrated Jauamejayaf ’ — and thereby did he " subdue tlie earth 

completely all around and perforin the sjcrifice with a horse 

as an ofteiing a horse fed with grain with a white star on hi> 

forehead, and bearing a green wreath around his neck.'^ 

•* With this ceremony ^bisishtha inaugurated Sudas thence 

Sudas went conqueiing everywhere over the whole earth up tu it> ends, 
and sacrificed the sacrificial horsrf'- 

One king, after being inaugurated : 

•* Loosened eighty-eight thousand white horses from their strings, and 
jnvseiited those which were tit for drawing a carriage tu the sacii- 
liciiig Puroliita."" 

Of the son of Atri it is said that He bestuwx^d in gifts ten 
thousand girls adorned wdtb necklaces, all daughters of opulent 
jicrsoiis, and brought from various countries. 

This holy son of Atri, Avhilst distributing ten thousand 
elephants, grew tired, and dispatched messengers to finish tlie 
distriliiitiou. A hundred (I givcj to you ; ' A hundred to 
you/ still the holy man grew tired, and was at last forced to 
draw breath w'hile bestowing them by thuusands.^^'^ 

The magnitude of this gift was, however, exceeded by that of 
Bharata, the son of Dusliyanta, who distributed in 'Mashnara a 

' CMlclu'Ocbc, K'-i., yul. i ]i. 30. j " Ibiil. p, 52.', 

' Alt. Bf.j Aul, ii. 52i, I ‘ OulcbruuLc- \uL i. p il. 
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Luadred and seven thousand millions of black elephants with 
white tusks^ and decked with gold. This same Bharat a hound 
seventy-eight horses (for solemn rites) near the Jumna^ and 
fifty-five on the Gangesd 

In conclusioiij a story is told of Atyaruti^ nho was no king, 
hut who, nevertheless, subdued the whole earth by means of this 
ceremony. But when the Brahman who had officiated asked 
for his reward, Atyarati replied : WTieii I conquer Uttara Kuril, 
thou shalt be king of the earth, holy maUj and I wnll be merely 
thy general !' The Brahman replied : V tiara Kuril is the 
land of the gods; no mortal can conquer it. Thou hast cheated 
me, therefore I take all from thee.” And Atyarati, thus de- 
piived of ligoiir, was slain by king Sushinina. For Atyarati 
had not kept his oath. 

The fortieth and last chapter of the Aitareya-Brahmana begins 
tlms : — 

“ Xo^Y, about the office of a Piu\hita. The gods do iK»t eat tla* 
food offered by a king who lia^ no home-priest. Thence the kingj 
even when (not) intending to bring a suciifice, should a}q}oint a Biali- 
mau to the othce of home-priest."^ 

The king wdio appoints a Purohita is protected by Agni, fire, 
but with him who does not, the fires get displeased, and throw^ 
him out of the heaven -world (and deprive him) of the royal 
dignity, bravery, his kingdom, and his siil)jeet>/*^ 

AVhen a king appoints a Pmohita, he repeats a prayer in 
which he entreats that all tlie herbs of a hundred kinds ovei’ 
which king Soma rules w ill grant him iiniutcrriiptcd happinc^>. 
One part of the ceremony requires the king to w'a>h the Piiro- 
hita’s feet, by wiiieh he obtaiiw sliarpne.-s of senses whilst 
saying : ‘‘ I ivasli, O gods ! the fir>t uJid -ecoml f,)ot for })rotect- 

■ (-.1,1 to. I,.-, N,. I) . ; IF ’ .1 Trts— 

« IFi-r. ^ , i.. t ; ! ' \\,u\, 

{1 • - A - i: x'-l ; :.-7, 
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ing my empire^ and o])taiiiiug safety fov it. ^h\y the Avaters 
wliieli served for Avasliiiig tnc feet (of the Puroliitiij destroy my 
enemy.^^ 

Aud^ lastly^ rites are described ensuring the destruction of the 
king’s enemies. "We cite a fetr scut cnees : 

•• Foes, ent^inies, and rivals perish around hitn, who is conversmit 
Vvidi the^e ritus.” 

’Whenever lightniug perishes, pronounce thi^ (prayur), ‘ May my 


L'liemv perish/ ’’ 

** When rain ceases tVhen the moon is dark 

Wlien the sun sets When hre is extinguished, pronounce/’ 


On each of those five occasions the same pray^er must be pro- 
nounced ; but he tvho uses this spell must observe the follotv- 
iiig rule>. Fie must not sit donm until his enemy is seated, hm 
stands tvliilc he thinks him standing. lie must not lie down 
before liis enemy has done so^ but mu>t sit. vliilst lie thinks 
hiim sitting. He must not sleep imid his enemy has fallen 
Cislccp^ hut must keep atvake, Avhilc he bclie^'CN him to he awake. 
Ill this way he subdues his eoeniy; cweii if he wear a helmet of 
->toue.” ^ 

' Ilaug, vol, 11 p 0.’>1 L Ojk'laoLilvCj Mi-c. Fs?., 


vi>l. 1. p 15. 



At the full liioon festival a branch of the PahUa ti^ee was slack in the grouinl 
ill front of the chamber containing tiie sacrificial fire.” — P. 1U*J. 


(IIAPTEU \]. 

^bldihofial l edai>, — tSi'iiiUi-\ tdu , — lujur-l tda. — tSatupniiot- Bi\ihntatia iipp*:ndtd 
to the yujur- l eda. — JBoll Moon ^ <ci'ijlcij and I*astoi'id Ctrionfufts , — \\ thi 
TkfOrif's, — (Jrirjln of Meti citvl Uod-'i. — — Matin, — liijfi<.italki/tt, a 
fading CharncBr. 

II WING accompUaicd <air acotcli of tlie IIi,‘i•-^■cda aiul of its 
))i'iiicij)al Bialiuuuiiij wo iirococ'il lu tlio Salua-^ eda, tlie vci'si"- 
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of -wlneh are taken from the Eig-Veda. A valiiahle synopsis 
luijj been madcj Avliich enables the student t<j compare the verses 
in the Saniu-AAda with those of the Eig-Yeda; but the residt 
of such comparison shows that the compilers of the later col- 
lection lost sight of the original nature of the Eig-Yeda 
hymns and of their poetical Avorth.^’ But although no respect 
was paid to the tlioughts intended^ their poetical greatness i-. 
not Avholly destroyed^ even in the garbled assemblage ** in 
Avliich these Akerses are gYen in the Saina-A eda. Eight of the 
treatises called Brahmanas are said to be connected Avith thi^ 
Yeda^ but their contents are not fidly known. Soina-sacrificc<, 
iiu‘antatory ceremonies^ oniens^ and rites^ to he performed on 
oecasioiis of disaster^ as earthquakes^ are subjects fully dis- 
cussed. 

The Yajur-Yeda is also a •’ liturgic book/^ the contents ot“ 
Avliich are partly taken from the Eig-Yeda. But in addition to 
these borrowed verses, it git'es passages in prose called ytijns 
'lit. that by Avliieli the sacrifiee is effected)^ and to these the 
Vajur-A eda oavcs its named In the train of this Ycda^ Brali- 
manicai literature made its greatest development. Its subjects 
required more explanation than those of the otlicr Yedas_, and 
the ceremonial for Avhich it Avas put together is much more 
diversified and elaborate than that of the Sama-A eda^, and the 
mystical and philosophical allusions A\duch noAV and then appear 
in the Eig-Yeda^ probably in its later portions^, assume a more 
j)romiiieiit place in the Yajur-A^eda. In one Avord, it is the 
sacrificial Yeda^ as its name indicates. - Hence it Avas looked 
upon as superior to the Eig-AYda^ in Avhicli there is no system 
of rites; and Sayaiuq the great commentator of the AYdas, avIio 
lived only four centuries ago^ s^^qvs^ in his Int rod action to the 
liymnical portion of the Yajur-AYda [ov Taittiriya-Sanliita) : 


* ('haiiibcr'-’s 
Veda," iSl)7 . 


* Aft. Vedag 111 JvuigUid Eiu-volu- 
[-adia, ] r>sl. 
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‘‘^The Rig- Veda and tlie Sama-Veda arc like fresco-paiutings^ 
whereas the Yajur-Veda is the wall on which they staud/^^ 

The older Yajur-Veda^, or Taittiriya Sanhita^ nevertheless 
gave rise to what looks very like a schism^ and a second Yajur- 
Veda was prepared^, as the legend says^ by Ya.jnavalkya. It is 
called the whitC;, or clear^ Yajur-Veda^ to distinguish it from 
the Taittinya^ or black Yajur-AYda. The sacrifices treated of 
are mainly the same in each of these works. Colebrooke alludes 
to one in which six hundred and nine animals of vaiious pre- 
scribed kinds^ domestic and wild_, including birds^ fishj and 
reptiles^ are made fast ; the tame ones to tAventy-one posts^ and 
the wild in the intervals betAveen the pillars ; aiid^ after certain 
prayers have been recited^ the victims are let loose Avdthout 
injury. Another ceremony unknown to the other Vedas is 
the Purushamedha^ or man-sacrifice : An emblematic cere- 
mony in Avhich one hundred and eighty-five men of various 
specified tribcs_, cliaracters. and professions are bound to eleven 
posts, and consecrated to various deities/^ The Sarva-inefJhciy 
or all-sacrifice, and the Pltri-uitrlha, or sacrifice to the Manes, 
arc also mentioned in tliis Veda ; and for thc'^e and other 
reasons the Yajur-^ eda is believed to be a much more recent 
com])ositif>n than the Rig or the Sama-Veda. It is Avortliy of 
notice/^ says Professor Goldstiickcr, not only that all the four 
castes, the institution of wliich cannot tvitli certainty he traced 
to the period of the Rig-AYula-Sauliitu, made tlicir appearance 
in the Yajur-A*eda, but also that it contains many words which, 
in the mAtliology of the epic poems and tlie Puranas, arc namcN 
of Siva, the third aod of tlie later Hindu nhidV ^ 

It therefore CAident that this "Wda belongs to a period siib- 
^eipient to that of the Rig-^ eda, and that it was not eomposi'd 
until the Hindus had become a settled people, located appa- 
n'litlv at tlic ba>e of tlu' Himalaya mountaiii>, and to the east- 

' A!,f\ ''Fuilf I' \ 1, , p 175 I En<\ lo. p.irt 31, ]>. 

Vi.,. -M. ' n.-. x'J I }'. m ' . < 
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ward of tlie river Sutlcdgc. And not only is the whole Yajnr- 
Veda later than the Hig-Veda^ but that portion of it ealkd 
white is later than that which is known as the Taittiriya, or 
black Yajur-Veda. This fact ^ve learn from Piinini, tvho men- 
tions the black; but was unacquainted ^vith the white. Tlie 
Satapatha-Erahmana which is attached to the white^ or later 
portion of this Veda, is a work of considerable importance. It 
describes a variety of solemn sacrifices in which the juice of the 
Soma plant is the chief ingredient ; but these are introduced by 
the smaller festivals called Darsapurnamasa; which are held at 
new moon and full moon. The pastoral ceremonies by which 
this sacrifice is accompanied arc described by Colebrooke. An 
oblatioTi of wlicy prepared from new milk being indispensable, 
the calves were separated from their mothers^ in order to secure 
sufficient milk, and as an annual festival it was held after the 
rains had restored the herbage. Colebrooke sa;>> : This rite 
comprehends the sending the cov> to pasture after separating 
their ealves; tonehiiig them with a leafy branch of Palasa 
(Biitea froiido>a'; cut for the purposC; and subsequently stuck 
lu the ground in front of the chamber containing the saerifieiul 
fire as a ])roteetion of thio hrru from robbers and beasts of 
prey/’ ^ 

Profe-.-or iMax d.Iuikr al-.o alludes t() this festival as: Tn 
the bcgiuiiina (f the Darsapunianiasa saeiifice; the Adliwarvii 
jmest having called the cons and calves together, toueliC'i the 
calves Avith a branch/^ aud says : “ You are like tlie Avind>/’ - 

It may be this ceremony wliich is represented in a picture 
from the caves of Ajanta Aihicli has often puzzled me. The 
])ieture is long aud narroAV. At one end stands a prie>t : in hi- 
hand he has a small enp, Avliilst a long procession of euAvs and 
calves come np to 1 h' touched by liini.’ Iji tlic Eruhmaiia it 


’ T'*‘ i. p 31s 
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^vitli a branch of tlie Palasa tree that the priest is to toueli the 
calves, and the Palasa, or Biitea fi’oiidosa, is a tree well known 
to Sanskrit literature. Yajnavalkya says: ^YVs the leaf of the 
Palasa is supported by a single pedicle, so is the universe upheld 
by the syllable This beautiful tree extends into the 

Punjab as far as the western baid\ of the Jlielum. It is known 
to travellers as the Dhak tree. 

But the full- moon festival, although interesting in itself, 
occupies but a limited place in the Satapatha-Brahmana. It^ 
theories of creation are of greater interest to us. ** In the be- 
ginning, it states, this universe was non-existent. But men 
sav, ^what was that non-existent?'’ The Risliis say that in the 
beginning there was non-existence. ^Vho are these Risliis? 
The Risliis are breaths. Inasmuch as before all this (universe), 
thev, desiring this (universe), strove (arislian) with toil ainl 
austerity; therefore they arc called Rishis.^'’ From the Rishis 
seven separate men (Purusha) are created, and from the seven 
men comes Prajapati.- 

The same idea of Prajapati being composed of seven men 
occurs, Mr. Muir tells us, again in the Satapatha-Brahmana. 

These seven men whom they made one man (Purusha) be- 
came Prajapati. He created oifspring. Having created oll- 
spriiig, he mounted upwards ; he went to tliat world where he 
scarelics this. There was then no other object of tvorship : the 
gods liegan to worship him with sacritices. Hence it has been 


^^hich a holy man "^ho staiiu^ on a 
lutu? 15 touching the head of an ele- 
phant. INTy irnpresrion i-, that the 
eh phant w.i? followed bt the and 
ealvLs. Ill the Ertiiihiiruh Keyley fer i 
duly, I'SGT, Colonel Tavlor 

fie«.cribe> the t'tcijiiir? aiTOii in iny | 
fwriner \^orh^ Life in Ancient Inrha," t 
a- ft ‘'picture of tyo holy men, one of 
them m touehisig tlie hetel ot nn ele- 
piMUt. He hold' a ' up in hm lelt 
h.md, and weav' i h-m: rohL reachu'u^ 


to hi- fett, ^ith very loose sleeve.'., 
the otliir. wlio ]la^ a mnibiis round hi' 
head, ha" an elaborate drapery in foltU 
like that of a Greek statue The iaee' 
of both appear G-recian, and neitlter ol 
the li;iurL5 i' Budd]hsr.”~Ai'r. on 
India Costume, tke., p. 125. 

^ Colebi’ouke's iMi'C, L'S,, vol. i. ].. 

' iMuir, (drii:. Sa>i'kvir 1 , Vdl iv. ]i. 
]s s.tta}iar]ia-Th\ilnnana, vi. 1, 1, L 
if p. 'Jd‘J of tWber*' ed. 
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said by tlie Rishi (Rig-Yeda, x. 90^ 16), ^Tlie gods worshipped 
the sacrifice with sacrifice/ 

The next theory is somewhat different : In the beginning 
the universe was waters, nothing but water. The waters de- 
sired, ^ How can we he reproduced?’ So saying, they toiled, 
they performed austerity. While they were performing auste- 
rity, a golden egg came into existence. Being produced, it then 
became a year. Wherefore this golden egg fioated about foi 
the period of a year. From it in a year a man [Purusha) came 
into existence, who was Prajapati. Hence it is that a woman, 
ov a cow, or a mare, brings forth in the space of a year, for in a 
year Prajapati was boru.’^ For another year Prajapati fioated 
about occupying the egg. Afterwards, by worshipping and 
toiling, he created the gods.- 

In another passage Prajapati is said to have taken tlie form 
of a tortoise. It is thus rendered by Mr. IMuir : Having 
assumed the form of a tortoise, Prajapati created offspring. 
That which he created he made [akarot) ; hence the word 
Kdnna. Kasyapa means tortoise ; hence men say : ^ All crea- 
tures are descendants of Kasyapa.’ This tortoise is the same as 
Aditya.^^ 

It is obvious from tliese wild legends that the old Sanskrit 
philosophers found it extremely difficult to determine tlic differ- 
ence betAveen gods and men. Prajapati Avas the source of 
golden light — Prajapati Avas the source of all created tiling-^. 
After having created creatures, he created Death, the devourer. 
Of this Prajapati half avus mortal and half Avas immortal. *■’ But 
the mortal part was made immortal by a certain rite or cere- 
monial. Discaissions on death occur, shoAving that this year i.^ 
death : for it AA cars aAvuy the life of mortals by days and nights, 
and then they dic/^-^ In order to concpier death certain rites 

' Satapatlia-Hr., x. 2, 2, I, p 707 of ' Ori^ Sau«-livu T.. vo] iv. 

eiUiitm. pp. 22, 20. 

■ Satapatlui-U’’,, \i. 1, l.i5 ‘ \ ol. ir. 17 -'K 
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■were performed at four mouths’ interval tliroug-liout tlie year; 

but u'itli these rites they did not attain immortality ’^whieli 
seems to be a polemical hit,” says Mr. Muir^ aimed by the 
author of the Brahmana at some contemporaries ^vlio follotved a. 
different ritual from himself.” Prajapati then directs the pre- 
cise mode in which ceremonies must ])e performed^ in order to 
procure immortality. Thereupon death objects^ saying : ** In 
the same way all men will become imniortab and then what 
portion shall remain to me Death is promised that in futurt 
no one shall become immortal with his body. But those who 
perform the work^ or rites,, properly, shall be immortal after 
parting with the body, whereas those who do not perform tliese 
rites, ** are born again after death, and become again and again 
his (death’s) food.” 

IMuch the same sentiment is expressed in other words thus : 

Sin, death, smote Prajapati when he was creating living 
beings. He performed austerity for a tlionsand years, to get 
free from sin.” 

Considered religiously, the S at apatha- Brahmana appears to 
offer a thorough type of seepticism. iMati makes gods, go(]-^ 
make a chief god, the chief god (Prajapati) makes the world and 
gods. Blit the gods were mortal. Bites and austerities ai’e in- 
vented which insure immortality. Death heconies alarmed. 
Death is promised that only without the body shall gods or men 
})ocome immortal. But after the gods have become immortal, 
they arc iiiiahle to determine uhicli amongst them shall be 
grcatc'W. 

On this subject tlie folloning IcgCMid is given hy ?di\ Mmr: — 

‘^Mhc* gods Agui, Indra, Soma, A Ishiiu the Saeriiice, and ail 
the hitlicr) deities, exce])ting tlie A-'V jiis, ncre }}resent at a sacri- 
ii('e. KurukAtetra was tlie place of their di\ iiie vtorship. Hence 
ineii ^ay tliat KurukAiCtra i^> the country where the god>« > va ' vi - 

' -) , 'i i - Tin'l, vmI. n. ]». ; Salagalli s- 

, 'jij ] iJi a!, r. Ilia 1, 11 7 
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fice The gods said: ^Whoever among us, through exertion, 

austerity, faith, sacrifice, and oblations, first comprehends the 
issue of the sacrifice, let him be the most eminent of us.’ . . . , 
Vishnu first attained that (proposed object). He became the 
most eminent of the gods .... He who is this Vishnu is sacri- 
fice ; he who is this sacrifice is the Aditya. Vishnu could not 
support this fame. And the same is the case now, that every 
one cannot support fame. Taking his bow and three arrows, he 
departed. He stood resting his head on the end of his bended 
bow. Being unable to overcome him, the gods sat down all 
around him. Then the ants said to them (now the ants were 
the same as upadikas) : ^What will you give to him who gnaws 
the bowstring?’ (The gods replied): ‘We will give him the 
enjojnnent of food, and he shall find waters even in the desert.’ 

(The ants, then) approaching, gnaw^ed his bowstring. 

When that was dmded, the ends of the bow, starting asunder, 
cut off the head of Vishnu, , . . . . Then the rest of him became 
extended towards the east.’^ ^ 

The conclusion of the passage is, that the gods dmded this 
headless Vishnu into three parts, and therewith went on toiling 
and sacrificing. 

It may be difficult to assign a precise meaning to this myth 
in all its detail ) but so much appears probable that it arose 
from a mystical speculation on the phenomena connected with 
the formation of the rain-bow, w'heii the lustre of the sun is 
dimmed by the rain-cloud, and its head, as it were, cut oiff, and 
also that it was intended to explain and justify the threefold 
dmsion of the great sacrifices so much dwelt upon in the Sata- 
patha-Brahmana. (Compare also page 141.) Brahmans were 
not at this time believing in any individual gods, but their 
mode of securing honour to themselves and prosperity to wor- 
shippers, was to perform complicated and expensive sacrifices ; 

‘ Muir, Onir Sanskrit T., voL iv. p. llU. 

<S 
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and the more we attend to the working of the system the more 
shall we be struck by the effectual means employed to secure its 
ends. Dr. Haug well expresses the character of Brahmanical 
sacrifice in the following words : — 

“ The sacrifice is regarded as the means for obtaining power over this 
and the other world, over visible as well as invisible beings, animate as 
well as inanimate creatures. Who knows its proper application, and 
has it duly performed, is in fact looked upon as the real master of the 
world ; for any desire he may entertain, if it be even the most ambi- 
tious, can be gratified ; any object he has in view can be obtained by 
means of it. The Yaj/ia (sacnfice), taken as a whole, is conceived to 
be a kind of machinery, in ^hich every piece must tally with the other ; 
or a sort of large chain, in which no link is a]lo\\ed to be wanting; or 
a staircase, by which one may ascend to heaven ; or as a }»ersonage, en 
do wed with all the characteristics of the human body. It exists from 
eternity, and proceeded from the Supreme Being (Prajapati or Brahma 
neuter), along with the Traividijd, i.e., the tint e-fold science. The 
creation of the world was even regarded as the fruit of a sacrifice, per- 
formed by the Supreme Being The Yajna exists as an invisible thing 
at all times. It is like the latent po\\LT of electricity in an electrifying 
machine, requiring only the operation of a suitable apparatus in order 
to be elicited. It is supposed to extend, ^^]len unrolled, from the Ahava- 
iiiya, or sacrificial fire (into which all oblations are thrown), to heaven, 
forming thus a bridge or ladder, by means of which the sacrifice can 
communicate with the Asorld of gods and spjirits, and even ascend, when 
alive, to their abodes.”^ 

Ancient Brahmans were men of varied intellectual gifts. They 
had^ we think^ the widest range of mind of wliicli man is capable_, 
but they were sorely peiqdexcd for a fitting object of worship, 
and for a fitting base whereon to erect a moral standard; and 
although ill the Bralimanas their minds soar upwards ever and 
anon^ as they had soared upwards in the days of the Rig-A^eda, 
it may be observed that; from tlie time at wdiich they became a 
priestly association; seeking to establish priestly power and iu- 

' jJaug^ Ait, Hr.. \ui i., luirL., p, 73 
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fiuence^ selfish aims checked spiritual aspiration. Brahmans, 
as a society, had a double object in rievr. They desired to see 
and communicate truth, but they also desired to establish the 
authority of their caste, and this second aim they could best 
attain by identi^diig their origin with that of Brahma or the 
A^eda. Consequently, in the Satapatha-Brahmana, we meet con- 
tinually with expressions to this effect : as — 

“ The gods were originally mortal ; when they were pervaded by 
Brahma they became immortal,” 


And again : — 

‘‘ In the beginning Brahma was all this. He created the gods, .... 
he placed them in these wnrlds ; in tliis world Agni, A'uyii in the atmo- 
sphere, and Surya in the sky.” 

The contents of the Satapatha-Brahmana are some^vhat hete- 
rogeneous, and amongst other ciuhous stories there is one relat- 
ing to the Deluge, to which we shaU have occasion to refer again 
w hen treating of the epic poems. ^ 

We avail ourselves of Professor Max Aliiller^s translation. 

“ To Manu they brought in the morning water to wash. As they 
bring it with their hands for the washing, a fish comes into the hands 
of Manu as soon as he has washed himself. 

“He spoke to JManu the word; ‘Keep me; I shall preserve thee.’ 
^lanu said, ‘ From what wht thou preserve me Tlie fish said, ‘The 
fiood will carry aw'ay all these creatures. I shall preserve thee from 
it.’ ‘ How canst thou be kept*?’ said Alanu. 

“ The fish replied, ‘ As long as we arc small there is much destruc- 
tion for us ; fish swullow^s fish. First, then, thou must keej} me in a 
jar. If I outgrow it dig a hole, and keep me in it. If I outgrow’ this, 
take me to the sea, and I shall be saved from destruction.’ 

“ He became soon a large fisli. He said to Alanii, ‘When I am full 
grow'ii, in the same year the flood will come. Build a shqj, then, and 

' Huir, Oii^T. SauArit T., voi. iv. pp. 50, 25 ; Sat. Br., xi. 2, 3, 6, p. 839; ibid, 
XI, 2, 3, 1, p. 838. 
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worship me ; aud when the flood rises go into the ship, and 1 shall pre- 
serve thee from it/ 

Manu brought the fish to the sea, after he had kept him thus. And 
in the year which the fish had pointed out, Maim had built a ship and 
worshipped the fish. Then when the flood had risen, he went into the 
ship. The fish came swimming to him, and Manu fastened the rope of 
the ship to a horn of the fish. The fish carried him by it over the 
northern mountain, 

“ The fish said, ‘ I have preserved thee. Bind the ship to a tree. 
May the water not cut thee asunder while thou art on the mountain. 
As the water will sink, thou wait slide dowm.’ Manu slid down with 
the water : and this is called the Slope of Manu on the northern moun- 
tain. The flood had carried aw’ay all these creatures, and thus Manu 
was left there alone. 

]\Ianu then meditated a hymn^, wishing for ofiPspring, and a 
woman is created from curds and whey; and in due time the 
world is peopled. 

In some passages Manu is also looked upon as the first per- 
son by whom sacrificial fire had been kindled, as the institutor 
of ceremonial worship. Of this Mr. Muir gives numerous in- 
stances, but says that it is not always apparent “whether the 
patriarch, Manu, or man merely, is meant. ^ The descendants 
of ilanu are, however, identified in the hymns with the Aryan 
Hindus, — the Avorshippers of the gods, those among Avhom Agni 
has taken up his abode; and these are continually contrasted 
with the Dasyus, as — 

Indra, who bestows a hundred succours in all battles, in heaven- 
Conferring battles, has preserved in the conflict the sacrificing Arya. 
Chastising the neglectors of religious rites, he has subjected the black 
skin to Manu, 

“ For thou, Indra, art the destroyer of all the cities, the slayer of the 
Dasyu, the promoter of Manu, the lord of the sky/’ 


‘ A. 8. L., ]). 425. 

’ R. V. i. 130 ; viii. 87. 

^ Muir, ill J. K. A. 8., vul. ix. pp. 
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The tribes^'’ of the hynins are also identified with the 

Aryans and descendants of Manu. 

In the very interesting paper which has just been quoted from^ 
Mr. Muii’ has sho\m_, that even in the hymns of the Rig-Yeda 
and the Sama-Yeda^ Manu was regarded as the father_, or pro- 
genitor^ of the authors of the hymns^ and of the people to whom 
they addressed themselves.^’ He quotes verses,, in which the 
expression ^^father Manu/^ or ^^father Manus/’ occm’s.i In one 
of these,, ^ amongst remedies^ those which our father Manu 
chose/’ are mentioned. Mr. Muir says further^ ‘^^The words 
manava (a regular derivative from Manu)^ and manusha and 
manushya (which are regularly derived from manus,, a form 
peculiar to the Yeda)^ are also of frequent occurrence in the 
hymns, in the sense of persons belonging to, or descended from 
Manu, or Manus; and would of themselves almost suffice to 
prove, that in the Yedic age Manu was regarded as the progenitor 
of the people of whom these terms were descriptive. In later 
Sanskrit, as is Avell known, they are the most common words for 
men in general/’ ^ 

But,” says Mr. Muir, ^4t is not merely in the hymns of the 
Yeda that we find proof of his being originally so regarded 
and then, after telling the story given above from the Satapatha 
Brahmana, he concludes by observing that ^'this testimony to 
Manu, being regarded as the progenitor of the Aryan Indians, 
is sufficiently clear.”'* 

The story of Manu and the Deluge appears again in the Maha- 
bharata, as will be seen in our chapter on that poem. ]Mr. iMuir 
observes that there some details are included which bring the 
account into closer accordance with the Semitic form of the 
legend, as preseiwed in the book of Genesis. These details are : 
1st. That Manu was accompanied by the seven Bishis, who made 
up with himself eight persons.” And 2nd, that ]\Ianu 

i n. V. 1 . pp. 80, 16 ; llij 2. I J. R. A. S , vol. xx. pp. 400. 

- K. V, ii. pp. 33, 13. j ^ Ibid, p. 127. 
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took with him all the seeds^ just as Koah is said to have taken 

pairs of different animals/^ 

But was it the Aryan Indians only who looked upon Slanii, 
or Manus_, as the progenitor of their race; or was this belief 
shared by the other branches of the Indo- Germanic race?’^ 

The opinions of Professors Roth and Weber are given on this 
subject, and then, without attempting a decided answer, Mr. 
Muir thus finishes his valuable article : — 

It has been remarked by various authors (as Kuhn, Zeit- 
schrift, iv., 94 f.), that in analogy with Manu, or Manus, as the 
father of mankind, or of the Aiyas, German mytholog}^ recog- 
nises M annus as the ancestor of the Teutons/^ 

The English ^ man,^ and the German ^ Mann,^ appear also 
to be akin to the word manu; and the German ^Mensch^ pre- 
sents a close resemblance to manushJ^ 

The tendency of Mr. MuiPs remarks is to show us that the 
legends of the Brahmanas, and epics, may be discovered in 
embryo, or in undeveloped form, in the hymns of the Y edas ; 
and the Satapatha-Brahmana appears as the grand occasion for 
their general development.^ 

This Brahmana ^^ends vrith the assertion, that the White 
Yajur-Veda tvas proclaimed by Yajnavalkya A^ajasaneya.^^ And 
all authorities agree in stating that Yajnavalkya was in some 
sense the leader of the apparent schism which ended in the 
establishment of a second Yajur-A"^eda. Professor Max MiiHer 
observes, ‘^that it would be a mistake to cah Yajnavalkya the 
author, in our sense of the word, of the Yajasaneyi-Sanhita and 
the Satapatha-Brahmana. But tve have no reason to doubt that 
it was Yajnavalkya who brought the ancient Mantras and Brah- 
manas into their present form.'’^ " 

Ahljnavalkya A^ajasaneya was evidently a man of great influ- 
ence, a leader of public opinion in his day; and one longs to 


J. li. A. S., vol. XX., [). 429. 


A. S. L.y pp. do3, Sot. 
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know when he lived. But this is a subject still requiring much elu- 
cidatioiq as may be seen in the Introduction to Professor Gold- 
stiicker’s Panini.i Yajnavalkya is not mentioned by Paninij but 
by Katyayana^ his critic j and the works which Yajnavalkya pro- 
claimed and arranged were unknown to the great grammarian. 
We learn fiutherj from the same authority^ that the Satapatha- 
Brahmaiia^ which we have characterised as sceptical^ gives ideas 
more allied to the epic than to the Eig-Yeda period. 

In the Vedic hymns the immortality of the gods is never 

matter of doubt j the offerings they receive may add to 

their comfort and strength; but it is nowhere stated 

that they are indispensable for their existence. It is the 

pious sacrificer himself through his offerings^ secures to 

himself ..... immortality.^^ And only in the latest Brahmana, 
the Satapatha-Brahmanaj are gods represented as becoming 
immortal through exterior agency - 

We close our notice of this Brahmana with a curious legend^ 
in which Yajnavalkya plays the chief part. 

‘^^Janaka^ the king of the Yidehas^ performed a sacrifice^ at 
which many Brahmans were assembled. The king^ having a 
great desire to know who among these Brahmans knew best the 
Yedas_, hid a thousand cows in a stable^ and covered the horns 
of each of them with ten pa da of gold. He then said to the 
pious men : ^ 0 venerable Brahmans^ whoever amongst you is the 
best known of Brahman ^ (or Brahma neuter.) ^ shall diave home 
these cows.^ The Brahmans^ however^ did not venture to come 
forward. Then said Yajnavalkya to his student : ^ Drive home 
these COW'S. But the Briihmans became angry and began to 
examine the sage as to his knowledge of the Yeda. Then asked 

him Uddalaka, the son of Arnna^ ^ AYho art thou? ’ and 

to other priests of the family of Kapi he said : Know'cst thou, 
O Kapya, that Inner Kuler, who w'ithin mlcs this w'orld, and 

’ Piiniui, liis Plai'p in Sanskrit Lite- 1 “ Chambers’s EneyeiopAdia, article 

raiure, pp. 131 — 137. j " India,” vol. v. p. 512. 
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the other world, and all beings ? ^ The answer being negative, 
he continued : ^^Yhoever knows the Thread and the Inner Kuler, 
knows Brahman; knows the worlds, knows the gods, knows the 
Vedas, knows the elements, knows the soul, — knows all/ The 
Thread; &c.; being explained, he further says : ^ If thou, Yajna- 
valkya, ignorant of the Thread and the Inner Ruler, hast taken 
aw^ay the cows, (destined for the best knower of Brahman) , thy 
head will certainly di’op doym/ Yajnavalkya explains that the 
wind is the Thread, that the Inner Euler is the soul, and that the 
soul is immortal. ^Unseen, he sees; unheard, he hears; un- 
minded, he minds; unknown, he knows. There is none that 
sees, but he ; there is none that hears, but he ; there is none 
that minds, but he ; there is none that knows, but he. He is 
thy soul — the inner ruler, — immortal, IVhatever is different 
from him is perishable.^ ^ 

In our second story, Yajnavalkya and two other celebrated 
Brahmans are visited by king Janaka, who asks them how* they 
perform the sacrifice called Agnihotra. The first Brahman ex- 
plained, that in the evening he sacrificed to Aditya (the stui) in 
the fire ; and in the morning he sacrificed to Agni (fire) in the 
sun (Aditya) . AYhat becomes of him who sacrifices thus ? said 
the king. The Brahman replied : He becomes ever shining 
wdth happiness and splendour, and has his dwelling with those 
tw^o gods, and is one with them.^^ The second Brahman said 
the same. The third, who was Y^ajnavalkya, said : I offer the 
Agnihotra in taking out the fire (from the house- altar) ; for 
when Aditya sits, all the gods follow him ; and if they sec tliat 
I take out the fire, they come back, and after having cleaned 
the sacrificial vessels, having filled them again, and after having 
milked also the sacred cow^, I shall delight them, when I see 
them again and they see me.^^ 

Janaka said: ^^Thou, O Yajnavalkya, hast come very near 


Kni gilt’s Eiiou-lo.. part 31^ p. 5y2 
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to the Agnihotra ; I shall give thee a himdred cows. But thou 
dost not know what becomes afterwards of these two libations 
(in the morning and evening)/^ So he said^ then mounted his 
car and Avent away. 

The priests said : ^^This fellow of a Kajanya has insulted us; 
let us call him out for a Brahman dispute/^ YajnaA^alkya 
obserA^ed : We are Brahmans^ he a felloAV of a Eajanya. If we 
vanquished him^ whom should we say Ave had A^anqiiished ? But 
if he A'anquished us^ people would say of us that a Rajanya had 
A’anquished Brahmans. Do not think of this.^^ They alloAATd 
w^hat he said ; and Yajnavalkya mounted his car and followed 
the king. He reached the king; and the king said to him: 

Yajnavalkya^ dost thou come to know the Agnihotra ? The 
Agnihotra^ O king/^ replied Yajnavalkya. The king then ex- 
plains his view of the morning and CA^ening libationSj called 
Agnihotra. He says they rise in the air_, and there the sacrifice 
is again performed. The wind is fuel^ the rays the bright liba- 
tion. They enter the sky^ and are performed by sun and moon : 
they come back to earthy and are performed by warmth and 
plants. They enter man^ and are perfoimed by his tongue and 
food. They enter woman^ and a son is born.^^ In retmm for 
this exposition Yajnavalkya grants the king a boon, and Janaka 
is allowed to become a Brahman.^ 


Max Muller, A. S, h., pp. 421— i23. 




Chiru, Bring me a fruit of the Jsragroclha tree. Break one of the small seeds 
\%liich it contains. What do you perceive in it ? 

FwpiL ?^othing, my lord. 

Gum, My child, where you perceive nothing, there dwells a mighty Nyagrodlia. 
— Page 145. 
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Eludies for the Forest. — Soul. — Imniortalitii . — Ydjiioval'kya and hU idfe . — 
Vpanishads. — JFachiketas . — Yarna . — Orn. — Soul. — JBrahma. — Musical Chants. 
— Sard Case of Fupil of uaknown Fedigree. — Knoidedge of Brahma . — 
Quietude. 


Advancing beyond the Brahmanas/^ we come to a class of 
compositions called Aranyakas and Upanisliads. Tliey presiip- 
])Ose the existence of the BralimanaS; and are regarded as sup- 
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plementary or complimentary to those writings. The original 
meaning of the word Aranyaka is relating to a forest/*^ as 
a man who lives in a forest/^ or^ according to lexicographers^ 
^^a forest-road^ a forest elephant,, a jackallj But these 

meanings are almost forgotten in the importance attached to 
the word as the name of the religious compositions to be studied 
by men dwelling in the forest. This meaning is not given to 
the word by Panini,, who seems to have lived before such works 
were written ; but it is recognised by Katyayana^ who criticised 
and supplemented the Sutras of the great grammarian.^ As far 
as translations permit one to judge^ the Aranyakas are mystical 
compositions^ caring little for outward manifestations of deity 
but entering earnestly into the nature of soul^ universal and 
indmdual. In the Aitareya-Aranyaka it is asked,, of Avhat 
nature is soul which existed before worlds w ere created ? Are 
the instruments by which objects are perceived the soid? And 
reply is made^, That by which the soul sees form^ by which it 
hears sounds by wdiich it apprehends smells^ by which it ex- 
presses speech,, by w'hich it distinguishes what is of good, and 
what is not of good taste, the heart, the mind, knowdedge about 
one’s self, knowledge of the sixty-four sciences, knoAvledge of 
w lial: is practicable, &c., perseverance, desire, submission,'’^ are 
names of knowdedge and attributes of soul, as the inferior 
Brahma, but are not attributes of the superior Brahma, wdiicli 
has no form whatsoever.”^ One of the most important Aran- 
yakas known, is that attached to the Satapatha-Brahmana, and 
called the Brihad. It describes Prajapati as the sacrificial 
horse. Death, it declares, preceded creation, but sacrifice over- 
came death, the chanting of priests being a part of such sacri- 


* Goldstiicker, art. '‘Ye da” in Knight’s 
EucyclopEcdia. 

- Pamui gives merely the meaning of 
‘‘ living in the forest.” — Gold&tucker, 
Pauini, 12U 


^ Roer’s trans. of the Aitareya-Kpani- 
shad (which is a part of the Aitareya- 
Aranyaka), in Bib, Ind., vol. xv. p. 33. 
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fice. The recital of certain verses has also power to procure 
immortality for man^ as : 

“ The praiser verily praises the Sama. Where he praises it, there 
let him mutter these Mantras : ‘ From the unreal lead me to the real, 
from darkness lead me to light, from death lead me to immortality.’ ” 

He who sings or chants these verses accomplishes by such 
recital whatever he may desire.’ 

The story of king Janaka and the Brahmans, told in the 
Satapatha-Brahmana, is here repeated ^dth additions j but by 
far the most interesting passage in the Brihad-Aranyaka is the 
dialogue between the Brahman Yajnavalkya and his wife 
Maitreyi. A short account of this was given by Colebrooke; 
but we adopt the fuller translation of Professor Max Miiller.^ 

“ Maitreyi,” said Yajnavalkya, “ 1 am going away from this my house 
(into the forest). Forsooth, I must make a settlement between thee 
and my other wife Katyaj^ani. 

“ Maitreyi said : ‘ My lord, if this whole earth, full of wealth be- 
longed to me, should I be immortal by it ? ’ 

“No,” replied Yajnavalkya. “Like the happy life of rich people 
will be thy life. But there is no hope of immortality by wealtln” 

“ And Maitreyi said : ‘ What should I do with that by wdiicli I do 
not become immortal ? What my lord knoweth (of immortality) may 
he tell that to me f 

“ Yajnavalkya replied : ‘ Thou, who art truly dear to me, thou 
speakest dear words. Sit down ; I will explain it to thee, and listen 
well to what I say.’ And he said : ‘ A husband is loved, not because 
ymu love the husband, but because you love (in hmi) the Divine Spirit 
(atmd, the absolute self). A vife is loved, not because we love the 
wife, but because w^e love (in her) the Divine Spirit. Children are 
loved, not because we love the children, but because we love the Divine 
Spirit in them. This spirit it is which we love when we (seem to) love 
wealth, Brahmans, Kshatriyas, this world, the gods, all beings, this 

‘ Dr. Roer, Rib. Ind., vol. ii. part hi. 
p, 9. Ibid, p. 5y U. 
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universe. The Divine Spirit, O beloved wife, is to be seen, to be 
heard, to be perceived, and to be meditated upon. If we see, hear, 
perceive, and know him, O Mai trey i, then this whole universe is 
known to us. ’’ 

“ Whosoever looks for Brahmahood elsewhere should be 

abandoned by Brahmans Brahmahood, Kshatra-power, this 

world, these gods .... all is the Divine Spirit.’ ” 

Several illustrations follow^ showing_, that as the sounds of a 
drum can only be seized by beating it, or the sounds of a conch- 
shell by blowing it, so is it with the Dmne Spirit. And as 
clouds of smoke rise out of a fire kindled 'with dr}^ fuel^ thus 
have all holy words been breathed out of that Great Being, 

His last illustration is as follows : 

“ * It is with us, when we enter into the Divine Spirit, as if a lump 

of salt was thrown into the sea It cannot be taken out again 

— the whole water becomes salt, but the salt disappears When 

we have passed away, there is no longer any name. This, I tell thee, 
ray wife,’ said Yaj naval kya. 

“ Maitreyi said : ' My lord, here thou hast bewildered me, saying 
that there is no longer any name when we have passed away.’ 

“ And Yajnavalkya replied ; ‘ My wife, what I say is not bewildering 
- — it is sufficient for the highest knowledge. For if there be, as it 
were, two beings, then the one sees the other; the one hears, per- 
ceives, and knows the other. But if the one Divine Self be the whole 
of all this, whom or through whom should he see, hear, perceive, or 
know' ? How should he know (himself ), by w'hom he knows every- 
thing (himself)? How, my wife, should he know (himself) the 
knower ? Thus thou hast been taught, Maitreyi ; this is immortality.’ 
Having said this, Yajnavalkya left his wife for ever, and w'ent into the 
solitude of the forests."^ 

This doctrine may have been satisfactory to Yajnavalkya, but 
it did not satisfy Maitreyi ; and 'we shall find, after a time^ that 


^ A. S. L,, p, 2 if. 
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many felt as she did^ that to disappear in an endless mass of 
knowledge^ and have no name^ was bewildering, and that in 
consequence of this be'R'ilderment a refuge was sought in ideas 
of transmigration. 

But besides the Aranyakas there are numerous treatises of 
the same description known as Upanishads, and the writings, so 
called, appear to be amongst the most important and most 
interesting within the range of Sanskrit literature. 

Upanishads attempt to answer the momentous question raised 
in the Yedic hymns, Whence this varied world arose for 
the object is to explain, not only the process of creation, but 
the nature of a supreme being, and its relation to the human 
soul. In tlie Upanishads,^^ continues an author to whose 
assistance we continually resort, Agni, Indra, Vayu, and the 
other deities of the Yedic hymns become symbols, to assist the 
mind in its attempt to understand the true nature of our abso- 
lute being, and the manner in which it manifests itself in its 
worldly form.^^ Several explanations of the origin of the word 
Upanishad have been attempted, but these it will be unneces- 
sary to particularise. The ancient grammarian Panini appears 
to have understood l)y it secret,'’^ and tliis meaning Professor 
Goldstiicker thinks not incompatible wth its etymolog}', which 
may mean entering into that which is Iridden — the mysterious 
science which, by bestowing on tlie mind real kuou ledge, leads 
to the attainment of eternal bliss.'^'^^ 


* The Upanishads treat the hymns 
of tlie Tedas as of yery inferior import- 
ance to the plulosophic teaching of 
their own pages, and the result is that 
‘•Upanishads are almost tlie only jDor- 
tion of Yedic literature wliicli is extiMi- 
fciycly read to tliis day.” — P. 310. The 
late Eammohun Ro;v made little allu- 
sion to Yedic lijnmsj but published 
translation? of Upanishads, “for the 
jiurposCj” he said, “ of clifTusirig Hindu 
Scriptural knowledge among the adhe- 
rents of that religion,” lie was there- 


fore astonished when he came to Eng- 
; land to find the late Ur. Kosen at the 
I British Aluseuni, labouring to prepare 
I a correct edition of the hymns, an 
undertaking which, to him, appeared 
“ustdess.” — Preface to trails., Uallia 
Upauisliad, Prom this it is obvious 
' that it IS iu the Upanishads we must 
seek to loam the ancient Hindu doctrine 
on man’s soul, the universal soul, and 
immortality — Goldstiicker, in Cham- 
bers’s Eucyclopiedia, art. “Yeda,” p. 
oiJl. 
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The Upanishads^ which are numerous^ are composed by 
thinkers who were independent of each other_, and who wrote at 
various times. Sometimes they give the same ideas and illus- 
trationSj although in different order^ deritdng material appa- 
rently from a common source^ but not copying the one from the 
other. The writer^ s names are never mentioned. This is a 
marked characteristic of the Upanishads. The authors were 
men tvho Avrote simply and earnestly^ AAuth absolute belief in the 
truth of the statements Avhich they made. They had no ad- 
A'antage to gain by AVTriting anonymously but neither had they 
any desire for fame or personal influence. These men appear,, 
in fact,, to have been possessed by an ardent spirit of aspiration^ 
of Avhich Sanskrit religious literature is the result and the ex- 
ponent. 

In the Bibliotheca Indica, piilhished in Calcutta^ we find a col- 
lection of Upanishads translated into English. Short accounts 
of some of the more striking of these compositions will show the 
modes by Avhich early thoughts^ some of which originated in 
E-ig-Veda hymns^ became gradually developed. 

We begin with the Prasna,, which touches on all the leading 
subjects of theological inquiry. A Rishi named Pippalada has 
six pupils. They approach their Guru (or teacher)^ bearing 
logs of Avood for the sacred fire^ and ask from him knowledge of 
Brahma. Pippalada bids them pass another year in austerity, 
after Avliich he says they may ask any questions they like, and 

If Avc know,^^ he says, Ave Avill explain to you.^^ When tlie 
year had expired, the pupils again approach, the first enquiring, 
“'Whence are these creatimes produced?''^ Pippalada replies 
that Prajapati produced them by means of austerity. Prajapati 
is the universal soul, the union of the sun and moon, the year, 
the father moAung Avitli five feet, measming the five seasons, and 
Prajapati is the same as Brahma. The meaning seems to be 
that even Prajapati could not obtain Avliat he desired Avithout 
Avhat is called austerity, and tiic couclusiou is, that men Avho 
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practise austerity^ the duties of a Brahma-student^ and in 
whom truth dwells/^ will obtain the world of Brahma. 

‘‘ That world of Brahma, which is free from dust (decay), will be the 
share of them in whom there is no crookedness, no lie, no delusion.*’’ 

The second pupil asks^ ^^How many deities (organs) uphold 
the creature (the body)^ and which of them is the greatest 
The answer indicates that the principal life supports all^ the 

principal life^^ being the same with Prajapati and Brahma. 
When the principal life goes out (of the body) all the others, 
the senses, go out, and W'hen it remains, all the others remain : 

as all the bees go out when their king goes out, and as all 
remain when he remains. And then, regarding life as the 
same with Prajapati, the teacher concludes his discourse in the 
following words : 

“ All that (is here on earth) and all that is in the third heaven, is 
placed under the sway of life. Like a mother her children, protect us, 
grant us prosperity and wisdom/’ * 

The third disciple asks, Whence is born this life, how^ does it 
enter this body, how does it abide, how does it go out, bow does 
it maintain (its) external relation, and how its relation to itself 
(to the soul) ? 

Pippalada says that these are difficult questions, but that, as 
the pupil is a great enquirer after Brahma, he will explain.''^ 

“ From the soul is bom this life. As a shadow^ (is cast) by man, so 
this (life) is expanded upon that (Brahma, the cause). By the action 
of the mind it enters into this body. 

“ As a king commands his officers to govern these or those villages, 
so ordains life the other vital airs to separate work.’’ 

Some details follow’ about descending air, and equalising air, 


^ Bibliotheca Indiea, vol, xv. pp. 12311*. 


- Ibid, pp. 127 — 120. 
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and ascending air^ and 72^000 brandies of arteries^ and tbe 
chapter concludes Tvith the following memorial verse : 

“ Whoever knows the oiigin, the entrance, the locality, aiiJ the five- 
fold pow’er of life, enjoys immortality ; whoever knows this enjoys im- 
mortality/’ 


This is the same as saving that knovdedge of Brahma secures 
immortality. 

Then Grargya^ the grandson of Surya^ says : O venerable, 
w'hich (organs) sleep in this body ? ^Yhich are aw ake tlierein ? 
Which among them is the god (the organ) wdio sees the chreams ? 
Upon whom are all (those organs) founded 

Pippalada answ'ers : As all the rays of the sun, when setting, 
become one in that disc of light, and as they are dispersed w'heii 
he again and again rises, so this all (produced by the organs 
and their objects) becomes one in the highest god (sense), in 
the mind (at the time of sleep). Therefore, at that time the 
soul (Purusha) does not hear, nor see, nor smell, nor taste, nor 
touch ; it does not speak .... it even sleey)s.’’ 

Some fanciful remarks follow, showing that inspiration and 
expiration are tw'O oblations wdiicli lead the sacrificer day by^ 
day to Brahma. 

‘‘Then that god (the mind) enjoys dream power. Whatever has 
been seen he sees again : he hears again all the objects that have been 
lieard ; he enjoys again and again what has betni taijoyed (by him) in 
other countries and places. What is visilb* (in the present birth) and 
iiiviNible (ill another birtli), what heard and not heard, what is 
enjoyed and not enjoyed, all is beheld, all is bcdield by the one who is 
all,” 

In deep sleep that god of the mind does not sec dreams. 

“As the birds, 0 beloved one, repair to a tree to dwell tbeiv, .-.a 
indeed this all repairs to the supreme 
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For he is the beholder, the toucher, the hearer, the smeller, &c. ; 
the being ^vhose nature is knowledge, the spirit (Purushaj, He is 
founded on the supreme indestructible soul. 

The supreme, indestructible (being) is obtained. Whoever, 0 be- 
loved one, knows this (being) which is without shadow, without body, 
without colour .... indestructible becomes omniscient.” 

And then Pippalada concludes with the following sentence : — 

“ AMioever, 0 bcdoved one, knows the indestructible (soul) on which 
(the being) whose nature is knowledge, together with all the gods, the 
vital airs and the elements are foimded, gets omniscient, penetrates 
all.” 1 

The fifth disciple asks : Which of the worlds gains he who 
among men has unceasingly (tad) meditated on the w^ord ^ 
until his departitre from life ? The answer is, that the 
supreme and the inferior Brahma are both the word ^ Om and 
it is explained that if ^ Om ^ is meditated upon in its parts, the 
knowledge of Brahma being incomplete, the man so meditating 
-will be born again ; but if Om is meditated upon as a wliolc^ 
Brahma will he known in his absolute nature and then as 
the snake is liberated from his skin/'’ so gets he liberated 
from sin.^'’ And in the concluding memorial verse it is said 
that the wuse obtains by the word Om, “ even the highest 
(Brahma) wdio is without strife, without decay, without deaths 
without fear.^^ - 

The sixth disciple came, saying : O venerable, a prince of 
Kosala once came to me, and said : ^ KnoAvest thou the spirit 
of sixteen parts I said to the youth, ^ I do not know him. If 
I knew him^ Avhy should I not tell thee ? Whoever tells what 

^ Eibhotlieca Indica, vol. xv. p. 133 | Brahman, and tin? neuter Brahma is 
— 136. the supreme deity of Hindu philosophy. 

2 Ibid, p. 139. The different mean- Brahma, 'with the long final a, is the 
ings attaclied to the Sanskrit -word | noni, >ing. of the masculine noun Brah- 
Brahma may be perplexing for English 1 man, and Brahma is tlie first god of 
readers. It assists one to bear in mmd I the Hindu triad at which w'c have not 
that Brahma, with the short final a, h j }et arrived, 
tlie nominative sing, of the nevter noim j 
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is not true_, dries verily up together with his root ; therefore I 
cannot tell what is not true/ Having in silence ascended his 
car^ he went away. I ask thee about hinij where does abide 
that spirit 

Pippalada replies^ gentle (youth) ^ in this internal body 
abides the spirit in whom these sixteen parts are produced/’ 
He then explains that these sixteen parts resemble the flowing 
sea-going rivers/^ which^ when they have reached the sea^ are 
annihilated. The sixteen parts of the tvntness (soul) in like 
manner are annihilated when they have reached the soul^ their 
names and forms perish^ and only the name of soul remains. 

Let man know the spirit, who ought to be knoun, in whom the 
sixteen parts abide, as the spokes in the nave (of the wheel), in order 
that death may not pain yoii.’^ 

Pippalada then dismisses his pupils^ saying tliat thus far he 
knows the supreme Brahma^, and nothing higher can be known. 
The pupils honoured him^ and spoke : 

“ Thou art our father, who carries us over the infinite ocean of our 
ignorance. Salutation to the supreme Fdshis, salutation to the supreme 
Rishis.'’ 

We next turn to an L^'panishad which was translated into 
En«-lish bv the late Rammohun Rov so early as the vear 1816. 
We use, however, the later translation of Dr. Rber. The cor- 
rect name appears to be Talavakara, but it is commonly called 
Kena, from the word Kena, with which it commences. ^^The 
object of the Talavakara-Upanishad/'’ says Dr. Rber, is simply 
to define the idea of Brahma as the one absolute spirit, and to 
sliotv its distinction from the world. It does not attempt to in- 
vestigate its relation either to the individual soul or spirit, or to 
the material tvorld, but is satisfied to indicate the existence of 
those relations. ^ 

The leading idea of the tvork appears to be, that man can 
^ Bib. Tnd,, vul. xv. p. 7-' 
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never know God until he is conscious that it is impossible to 
know him. The pupil asks : By whom appointed docs the 
mind speed to its work AVliich god assigns its function to 

the eye and ear^ &c. The Gimi answers : 

‘‘He who is the ear of the ear, the mind of the mind, the speech of 
speech, is verily the life of hfe, tlie eye of the eye 

“We do not recognise Brahma as anything perceptible .... it is 
different from what is known ..... it is also beyond what is not 
known ..... 

“ Think that which is not manifested by speech, and by which 
speech is manifested, as Brahma, not what is worshipped as this (any 
individual being which is perceived). 

“ Know that which does not think by the mind, but by which the 
mind is thought, as Brahma. 

“ Know that which does not see by the eye, but by which the ejes 
see, as Brahma. 

“ Know that which docs not hear by the ear, but that by which this 
tar is heal'd, as Brahma. 

“ Know that which does not breathe by breath, but that by which 
breath is breathed, as Brahma, and not what is worshipped as this.” 

The second section enlarges on the misleading effect of an 
imaginary knowledge of Brahma. In a note Dr. Boer refers to 
remarks by the celebrated Sankara- Acharya on this passage^ in 
w'liicli he refers with appiroval to the decision of the school of 
the Vedanta as given in the words, He is even different from 
what is know'll ; he is also beyond w'hat is not knowm.'’^ 

This second section commences thus : 

“ If thou thiiikest, I know' well (brahma), fl say) what thou km^wc-t 

of the nature of Brahma is little indeed Vlioso^\rr nmong^i 

knows tat (that word) T do not know, that I do not know him,’ knows liiiu. 

“ By him who thinks that Brahma is not compreliended, Brahma is 
comprehended : he who thinks that Bralima is comprehended, does 
not know him 

“ If he is known to be the nature of every thought, he is compre- 
hended.’' 
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The concluding sections illustrate this by telling that the 
gods Agni^ and Indra were once ^-ictorious over their 

enemies without being aw'are that Brahma was the cause of 
their victory. They reflected^ to us belongs this Auctory/^ To 
cure them of this delusion, Brahma made himself manifest. 
None of the gods knew him, but begged Agni to ascertain 
Avhether the being they beheld was worthy of adoration. Agni 
ran up to him. Brahma said, Who art thou He an- 
SAvered, am A'erily Agni; I am A^erily JataA^da.'^'^ Brahma 
asked, What power hast thou Agni replied, I can buim 
Avhatsoever there is on earth.^^ A blade of grass was placed 
before him; but Agni could not burn, and returned, saying 
that he could not ascertain whether that being Avas worthy of 
adoration/' 

The same thing happened Avith Vayu, the AAuiid, Avho said he 
could sweep away whatsoever was on earth ; but AA'hen told to 
sAveep aAA'ay the blade of grass, he could not. 

The gods then spoke to Indra, saying, '' iMaghavan, do thou 
ascertain whether this being is Avorthy of adoration/^ But 
Avlien Incba approached, Brahma disappeared ; and he Avas met 
by a Avoman, who said to him, It is Brahma. Verily, you all 
obtained victory through Brahma,"’'^ 

Indi’a did not sIioay self-reliance, for knoAvlcdge shoAved him 
that from Brahma alone came poAver and A'ictoiw. 

One of the best knoAvn Upauishads is the Katha, translated 
by Ptammohun Boy about the year 1816, and in 1853 hy 
Dr. Rocr, aa'Iio, in his Introduction, praises its elevation of 
thought, depth of expression, beauty of imagery, and ingenuous 
fervoiu.^^ '"The lofty conception,'" he continues, ‘M)y Avhicli, 
in its introductory legend, Dcatli is made to give a reply to the 
liighest questions the human mind can propose to itself, the 
enthusiasm and intimate conviction which Nacliiketas sIioavs 
about the infinite superiority of what is good to the pleasures of 
the A\orld, and the firnmess Avhieli he maintains amidst all tin^ 
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allui’enients that are placed before him^ bears some resemblance 
to the energy of mind ^vith which Plato^ in the fii^t and second 
books of his ^ Republic/ shows that justice has an incomparable 
worthy and ought to be presented under any circumstances.^ 

Of the form of the composition^ viewed philosophically^ Dr. 
Rber does not give the same praise^ finding a want of connexion 
between the thoughts^ &c.y but he admits that on close exami- 
nation it is so arranged as to answer the questions to which 
Hindu philosophers were ever seeking a solution, \iz., "What 
is the highest object of man? ^Tiat is the last (or ultimate) 
cause of the world ? and, How do we know of it 

Before giving an abstract of this Upanishad, in which Yama 
is a prominent personage, it will be interesting to look back to 
the conceptions of Yama expressed in Tedic hymns. Yama is 
there addressed as one of the Pitris (or souls of departed an- 
cestors) who are supposed to be able to place the worshipper 
^^in that imperishable and michanging world where perpetual 
light and glory are found ; this being the realm in wliich 
king Vaivaswata (or Yama) dwells. The blessings anticipjated 
in the sliining regions (of Vaivaswata j were much the same 
as those which had been enjoyed on earth, as, by offering a 
black-footed sheep, the worshipper ascends to the sky, where 
no tribute is paid by the weak to the stronger/^ ^ But in the 
Fpanishads, Yama becomes a distinct personage, and has, as we 
shall find, a kingdom over which his authority is unlimited. 

The Katha-Upanishad commences thus : 

“ Once desirous (of heaven) the son of Vajdsrava (Oaiitama) gave 
away all his property. He had a son, Xachiketas by name. 

“When the presents were brought, filial amutty penetrated the 
youth. He thought : 

“ ‘ He vho gives to attending priests (bad cows or) such cows ab are 


iMuir, in J. H. A, S., vol. i. (Xfw 
SriMi’-) }>. 300. Yimui,and the iJoetnuc 
of n Futurr Life. 


' Bibliotheca Indica, vol. xv, p. 91. 
' Ibid, p. 01. 
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no longer able to drink water or to eat grass, and are incapable of 
giving farther milk, or of producing young, is canned to that mansion 
wliere there is no felicity whatever.’ ” 

Thus reflecting, Avith a Anew of aA^erting such misery, he asked 
his father to give him in lieu of the coats, saying, “ To whom, O 
father, wilt thou consign me, in lieu of these coats The 
father, making no reply, the son repeated the question a second 
and third time. Then the father, impatient and angiwq said, 
'^To Yama (god of Death) I will give thee.^'^ The son is asto- 
nished, but submits ; whereas the father is greatly gricA'ed at 
his own hasty w^ord, and most unAvilling to part with his son. 
The son, hoATCver, persuades him that a promise must be ful- 
filled ; and to the house of Yama he goes. When he aniA’ed, 
Y^'ama was absent; and for three days Nachiketas remained 
without food or water. So soon as Yama returned, he hastens 
to repair the neglect, and desires his guest to choose three 
boons in compensation for the three nights during which he 
had receiA'ed no hospitality. Xachiketas is readily conciliated, 
and makes it his first request that his father’s distress may be 
removed and his anger extinguished. Being satisfied upon this 
point, he next begs for that knowledge respecting fire, by wTiich 
heaven is attained, w^here there is no fear, and Avliere CA^en thou, 
Y'^ania, canst not always exercise thy dominion. Y"ama con- 
sents, and proceeds to explain the nature of that fire, which is 
prior to all creatures. He tells of the bricks wdiicH are depo- 
sited CA^ery day after the fire- offering, and shows the number of 
ceremonies to be perfonned during the year ; and Yama, pleased 
Avith the manner in wdiich this instruction is received, says : 

“ I gi’ant thee now another boon. After thy name shall be named 
tint fire. Take also this many-coloured chain.” 

Nachiketas’ third request Avas to be instructed in the nature 
of the soul. Yama objects, saying, ** Even gods liavc doubled 
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and disputed on this subject^ for it is not easy to imdei'stand it^ 
so su])tle is its nature. Choose another boon^ O Xachiketas. 
Do not compel me to this ; release me from this.^^ But Xachi- 
ketas cannot be persuaded to think any other Ijoon M'orth ask- 
ing, Yama offers sons and grandsons Avho may lire a hundred 
years^ herds of cattle^ elephants_, gold^ and horses,, the wide- 
expanded earth. Xacliiketas replies : 

(All those enjoyments) are of yesterday ; they wear out, 0 thou 

end of man With thee remain thy horses and the like, with 

thee dance and song. 

“Man rests not satisfied with wealth .... the boon which I have 

to choose is what I said Xachiketas asks for no other boon but 

that (concerning the soul) of which the knowledge is hidden."' 

This closes the first chapter, or, as it is called, Yalli, literally 

creeper.^^ The second chapter gives the discourse of Yama, 
saying that what is good is different from wdiat is pleasant. 
They both enchain man, but have different objects. Blessed 
is he who between them takes the good.^^ The knowledge of 
things that are pleasant is ignorance. Those w'ho live in the 
midst of ignorance, but fancy themselves wise and learned, go 
round and round with erring step, deluded, as blind people lead 
by one blind.*’^ After reflecting on the transient and the per- 
manent, he allows that Xacliiketas is as ^^a house w^hose door is 
open for Brahma."^^ W^hercupon Xachiketas says : (^^Then) make 
known to me the (being) which thou beholdest, different from 
virtue, different from vice, different from this whole of efiects 
and causes.'’^' Then Yama says it is Om, and continues: ‘''This 
sotuid means Brahma, this sound means tlic supreme. Who- 
ever knows this sound obtains wdiatever he tvislies.'’'^ ' It seems 
to be taken for granted that A achiketas wfill be aware that Om, 
Brahma, and the soid arc identical. Yama proceeds : 

“ Til'.* kuoving {-^^id}^ is not burn, nor does it die. It was not pro- 
JJibl. luU,, loo 
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duced from any one, iiur was any produced from it. Unborn, eternal, 
without decay, ancient as it is, it is not slain, although the body is 
slain. 

If the slayer thinks I slay, if the slain thinks I am slain, then 
both of them do not know well. 

‘‘ The soul which is subtler than what is subtle, greater than what 
is great, is seated in the cavity of the living being. 

“ He who is free from desii’e, and without grief, beholds by the tran- 
quillity of his senses that majesty of the soul. 

“ Sitting, it goes afar ; sleeping, it goes everywhere. Who else 
(therefore) save myself is able to comprehend the God who rejoices and 
not rejoices ? 

Thiiildng the soul as unbodily among the bodies, as firm among 
the tleetiiig things, as great and all-pervading, the wise casts off all 
grief." 

The third chapter treats of the two souls/^ or of the relation 
of maids soul to Brahma^ the universal soul. 

•’ The indestructible Brahma is the place where all fear disapj)ears,- 
the refuge of those who are debirous of crobhiig (the ocean of the 
world ). 

Know the soul (the embodied soul) as the rider, the body as the 
car, know intellect as the charioteer, and mind again ab the reins. 

They say the senses are the horses, and their objects arc the roads. 
The enjoycr is (the soul) endowed with body, sense, and mind. 

“ AVlioever is unwise with reins never applied has the senses unsub- 
dued, like wicked horses of the chailoteer. 

“ But whosoever is wise with the mind always applied, has those 
senses subdued like good horses of the charioteer. 

Whoever is unwise, unmindful, always impure, does not gain that 
goal, hut debceuds to the world again. 

••But whosoever is wise, mindful, always pure, gains the goal, from 
whence he is not born again. 

Higher than the senses are their objects ; higher tliau tlnar objects 
is th' mind ; Ingher tlian the mind is intelleci ; liigher than intellect 
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‘‘ Let the wise subdue his speech by mind, subdue his mind by that 
nature which is knowledge, subdue his knowledge by the great soul, 
subdue tills also by the placid soul. 

“ Arise, awake, get the great (teachers), and attend. The wise say 
that the road to him is (as) difficult to travel over as the sharp edge of 
a razor. 

“ ^Yhoever has understood (the nature of Brahma), which is without 
sound, without touch, without form, which does not waste, which is 
eternal, without smell, without beginning and without end, higher than 
the gi’eat one (hitellect), which is firmly based, escapes from the mouth 
of death.” 

The end of this third chapter Professor AVeber considers, 
originally the end of the Katha-L^panishad. The second part 
consists, he observes, almost entirely of Ye die quotations. The 
language is different; the name Nachiketas is spelt Xachiketa, 
and one perceives, indeed, it has very much the character of an 
addition. 

The fourth chapter further describes the universal soul, or 
Brahma, and the fifth chapter speaks of the body as like a towm 
with eleven gates through wffiich the soul enters. The soul 
dw'ells in the heavens as Hans a, a name for the sun, or in the 
wind, as Yasu, a name for the god of the wind, or it sits as a 
dwarf in the middle of the ether of the heart. The soul is as 
the one fire wdiich, entering the world, becomes of every nature 
to every nature. It is the internal soul of ail beings, and is as 
the one sun, the eye of the whole world. 

The last and most important Upanishad is the Chhandogya, 
or that relating to the chanters of the Sama-Veda ; it is ac- 
cordingly appended to the Sama-Yeda. For an English trans- 
lation the European reader is indebted to the distinguished Babu 
Rajendralal Mitra, one of the most leaimed and laborious Hindu 
scholars of our days.'^ 


^ ChliAncloffTa-Upani-hafl of Saaia- 
Ytua, translated hy Rajendralal Alitra. 
Caleutta, 1654. For several reasons it 


15 judged probable that this TTpanisliad 
is ot later date tiiau tlio-o already men- 
tionL d. 
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Its opening word is ^^This letter^ the Udgitha^,’’ it 

states^ slionld be adored.'’'^ Om is thus identified with Ud- 
githa^ chanting/'’ because the Udgatris^ who chant_, commence 
their chants with Om. The two first sections dilate upon the 
potency of Udgitha^ meaning ^^Om/^ properly enunciated. 
When the Asuras assailed the Devas^ the Devas were protected 
by Udgitha^ and the Asuras were in consequence destroyed as 
an earthen ball is destroyed when hit against an impregnable 
rock.^'’ Section II. of the first chapter ends thus : 

‘‘ He, who knowing it thus, adores this undecaying Udgitha, be- 
comes the (most successful) solicitor (of boons). This is spiritual 
(worship.”) 

Continuing the same subject^ we are told in Section lY. of 
the same chapter that the DevaSj dreading deaths shielded them- 
selves with the hymns of the tluee Yedas j but tliis was not 
sufficient protection^ for — 

‘‘As fishermen look at fish in water, so did Death behold them in 
the Kig-, Yajur-, and Sama-hymns. They, apprised of it, forsaking the 
Vedas, of a truth betook themselves to the asylum of Voice (Swara).*’ 

Which is immediately explained to be another mode of express- 
ing Om. 

After further discoiuse upon Udgitha^ and the component 
parts of Avhich the word is forrned^, a story is told of — 

“ Ushasti, son of Chakra, who, with his virgin wife, forsaking Kuru, 
lived in great distress in a village inhabited by an elephant-driver. 

Of him he begged food The ele])hant-driver said, I have 

nniie other than what you see before me.” 

Ushasti did not scruple to eat^ because he said^ I cannot live 
without eating/’ but he w'ould not driiik^ because think he 
could command at pleasure /’ and to sw^allow' the remnant 
of another’s drink ” w'as against his principles. The remnant of 
the beaus he gave his wife, and slie put it aside fur liiture use. 
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“ 111 the morning, rising from his bed, he said, ‘ Alas ! if I could (now) 
obtain a little food, I could earn some wealth. A kiug is perfonniiig a 
sacrifice iu the neighbourhood, he would surely employ me,’ 

“ His Mufe said to him, • Here are the beans : eat. and proceed quickly 
to the sacrifice.’ 

“ Having arrived, he took his seat in front of the chanters of the 
Udgitha, and thus addressed them : — 

“ ‘ 0 chanters of praise, should ye eulogise Him who is the presiding 
deity of all praise, without knowing His nature, your heads would be 
lopped off.’ ” 

These words were repeated to each division of the choir. Then 
the king, who instituted the sacrifice, expressed a wish to know' 
him ; and hearing that he w'as Ushasti, son of Chakra, said that 
he had been seeldng for him, and w'onld wish him at once to give 
instruction. 

Ushasti then endeavom’s to teach them, w ho is the deity, wiio 
is the presiding deity of all praise.'" He is life — he is Aditya, 
the sun, and he is aliment (Anna) . 

In Section XIII. of the first chapter we find some curious 
praise of inarticulate sounds as assisting the melody of chants. 
In a note of Kajendralal Alitra it is said, that ^*Each of the 
Vedas has its appropriate sounds ; . . . . hut instead of being 
placed at the end of a stanza, like the tol di rol of old English 
songs, they are introduced promiscuously in every part of the 
Ixymiis. Wheneyer a word happens to he lengthened out to 
double or treble time, it is folio w'ed by one or more Hai II an, 
or some sucli phonetic particles.""^ AVe meet again w'ith re- 
marks on the musical system in Section XXII. of the second 
chapter, wdiere a chanter says : — 

“ ' I wish for the taurine-tuueci Sama hymn, tho cauticle of Agni, 
which contributes to the wed of animals,’ The hymns of the aninilitn- 
tone belong to Prajapati : those of the nh'n/rfn-tune to Soma; those of 
the mild '^weet tune to Vayu ; those of the sweet high-^iitebeil tone to 
Iiidra : tho^e of the tunc re^cmhling the voi^ e of the crane to bnhas- 

‘ ol of llujcuUi'aldi Mitrah tranfidUon. 
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pati ; and to Varuna those of the tone of a broken piece of bell-metai : 
they are all to be practised ; the hoarse-toiied alone to be avoided." i 

In a note the learned translator observes^ that these tones 

evidently relate to the seven tones of a gamut 

The folloydiig gives a sketch of a Hindu performing daily 
worship : — 

“Before the reading of the matin chant (pratar-annvak). sitting down 
behind the household fire (garhapatya agni), with bis face to the north, 
he singeth the Sama hymn relating to the Yasus ; — 

“ * Unfold the gates of tliis earth, that we may behold tliee for oitr 
supremacy.’ 

“Then doth he offer the oblation to fire, as ‘ Salutations be to Agni, 
the receptacle of the earth, and the support of regions. Secure a region 

for me, the institutor of the sacrifice. I will secure it after death 

Cast aside the bars.’ ” 

“ Before the commencement of the mid- day ceremony he sits behind 
the Agiiidhriya fire, and facing the north, sings tlie Sama in praise of 
the Rudras, saying : — 

“ ' Unfold the gates of (yonder) region, that w^e may behold thee for 

our supremacy.’ ‘ I salute the winds who abide in the sky, 

and are the supports of regions.’ ” 

“ Before the commencement of the afternoon cercmonv, sitting 
behind the Ahavaniya fire, with his face to the imrth, he singeth the 
Sama in praise of the Suns and the Yiswadevas (saying): 

“ ‘ Unfold the gates of (yonder) region, that w^e may behold thee for 
our Imavenly supremacy!* .... ‘I salute the Suns and the Viswa- 
devas, the dwellers of heaven and the supporters of regions.’ ” 

The third chapter compares the sun to honey', and it alludes to 

the Itihasa and the Piuiina/^ Avhich is noteworthy', as it w'ould 
indicate the existence of some Itihasa and Pnrtina, long anterior 
to the time when the extant compositions bearing tliose names 
were first compiled.^ ^ 

After much discourse upon sim-worship, w'e are told that for 
him ^^wiio possesseth knowiedge of Brahma, there is ucitlicr 

^ PagL* -ll, ' Page ol. ' PaL"*.' 53, 
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rising nor setting of tlie stin^ — for him there is one eternal day/^ 
This knowledge was explained by Brahma to Prajapati, by Pra- 
japati to !Manu^ by Mann to his descendant s^ one of whom was 
the present Guru Uddalaka Anma. The sim^ the moon, fire, 
cloud, and nind, are said to be the five door-keepers of heaven. 

Heroes are born in his family, Avho knows these five venerable 
beings to be the door-keepers of heaven. And then foUows 
the most important passage of the treatise.'' 

“ All this, verily, is Brahma ; for therefrom doth it proceed, therein 
doth it merge, and thereby is it maintained. With a quiet and con- 
trolled mind should it he adored. Man is a creature of reflection : 
whatever he reflects upon in this life, he becomes the same hereafter ; 
therefore, he should reflect (upon Brahma) saying : — 

'* ‘ That \Yhich is nothing but mind, whose body is its life, whose 

figure is a mere glory, whose will is truth, is the soul within 

me. It is lighter than a grain of corn, or the seed of barley, mustard, 
or canary. 

“ ‘ That which performetb all things, and willeth all things, to which 
belong all sweet odours and all grateful juices, which envelopes the 
whole of this (world), which neither speaketh nor respecteth any body, 
is the soul within me. It is Brahma ; I shall obtain it after my transi- 
tion from this world.' He who believeth this, and hath no ho'^itation, 
will verily obtain the fruit of his reflection. So said Sandilya.’'^ 


Section XIX. of the third chapter gives the often-repeated 
idea, that Verily at first all this was non-existent ; non- 
existence became existent ; it developed, — it became an egg ; it 
remained (quietj for a period of one year; it burst in two; 
thence were formed two halves of gold and silver. The silver 
half is the earth, and the golden half the heaven. 

The fourth chapter gives a stoiy about Janasruti, ^Glie 
charitably-disposed, the giver of large gifts, and the preparer of 
much food ; w^ho built houses everyw'here that (people) from all 


Page 5 ‘a. 


" Page 60, 


Page 6.5. 
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sides might come and feast (therein).” We are then told of a 
conversation which took place between some geese^ or more pro- 
bably flamingoes^ who passed over the house of Janasruti one 
night. The last bird said to the firstj ^^The glory of Janasimti 
is as wide-spreading as the heaA^en. Have nothing to do with 
him^ so that his glory may not destroy thee.” The other answers. 

"Who is he^ to whom you compare Rak^ya of the car And 
being called upon to explain^ says^, that he is alluding to a being 
to whom the fruits of all the good deeds of mankind become 
subservient j in the same way in which all the minor numbers 
become due to him who hath secured the Krita or the highest 
cast of the dice.” 

This conversation was heard from beneath by Janasruti^ and 
in the mornings when his bards began to eulogise him_y he said 
to his herald : O child; do you address me as if I were Rak^ya 
of the car ? ” And protesting that he did not deserve such praise^ 
he desired the bard to seek out Eakvya; and say that he longed 
to see him. The bard retimiS; sapng; I have fomid him not.” 
The king then bids him go and look for him where the knoAvers 
of Brahma are to be mot with. And thiS; says the Hindu com- 
mentator^ would be in lonely places near rivers and pools^ in 
mountains or in groves.” The liint sufficed^ and RakAya was 
soon discoA^ered; sitting beside a car scratching his itches.” 
Upon thiS; Janasruti went to him and said; 0 RakAya^ here 
(is a present) of six hundred head of cattle,, a necklace; and a 
chariot yoked AAuth a pair of mules; accept them; and deigii; 
O Lord; to impart to me instruction on that deity AA'hom thou 
adorest.” The present Avas not accepted until a thousand coavs 
and a damsel were offered ; but theii; accepting the damsel; 
Rakvya explained the nature of the deity he adored.^ 

The next story is of the son of a woman named Jabalu; Avho 
longed to become a Brahinacharin or pupil; and live beside a 
(niru. But Jabala could not tell her son who aa'es his father; or 

^ PusjO'S 6G — 68. 
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to what gotra he belonged. The young man is, however, so far 
favoured that he is permitted to live in the house of a Guru, 
and he is so successful in tending his Guru’s cattle, that under 
his care four hundred lean and weakly cows multiplied to a 
thousand. Nevertheless, the holy man will not accept him as 
a pupil or answer his questions. Thereupon a bull instmcts 
him, and says, because he cannot show that he was well born, 
that Agni will give him further knowledge. ^^^\^hen night ar- 
rived he lighted a fire, folded the cattle, placed fuel on the fire, 
and sat behind it, facing the east.’’ Each night Agiii, the hero, 
instnicted him. At length he returned to the house of the 
Gium. For twelve years he carefidly tended his household fires. 
But although other pupils, after much shorter periods of service, 
obtained leave to rctui’ii to their homes, indulgence was refused 
to this unfortunate Satyakama, the son of Jabala. Then the 
w'ife of the Guru pleaded : This exhausted Brahmacharin has 
successfully attended the household fires ; let not the fires upbraid 
thee ; explain to him (what he wants) But the Gimi, without 
condescending to gi'ant the explanation, went out on his pilgrim- 
age. Then the youth fell sick and abstained from food, and the 
wife of the Gimi tried, ineffectually, to persuade him to cat. 
Then the Fues undertook to complete his knowledge. Wlien 
the Gm’u returned he was amazed, and said : Cliild, yoim ap- 
pearance shines like that of the knowers of Bralmia : who lias 
given thee instruction ?” And finding that the Fires had thought 
him 'svorthy to hear of Soul, he also ventures to speak about 
Soul, even to this son of Jabiila, of doubtful pedigree. One of 
the illustrations used is that the Sama (Yeda) corrects the Yajna 
as gold is corrected by borax, silver hj gold, tin by silver, lead 
by tin, iron by lead, and wood by iron or leather. ^ 

In the third section of the fifth chapter, we have a storv of a 
king of Panclifda, who possessed knowledge concerning the future 
state, of which a Brahman of the Gautama-gotra was ignorant. 
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The king feels troubled at being asked to teach a Brahman, but 
says, Since you haye so inquired, and inasmuch as no Brahman 
eyer knew it before, the Kshatriyas alone haye the right of 
imparting instiaiction on this subject and then he consents to 
communicate that which he knows. The most remarkable part 
of this instruction is transmigration. He whose conduct is 
good quickly attains to some good existence, such as that of a 
Brahman, or Kshatriya, or a Yaisya, — he wlio is nciously dis- 
posed soon assumes the form of some inferior creature, such as 
that of a dog, a hog, or a Chaudala.^^^ 

In this discourse occurs a description of the uniyersal soul, 
often quoted : — 

“ Verily, of that all-persuading soul, the heaven is the head, the siUii 
is the eye, the wind is the breath, the sky is the trunk, the moon is the 
fundament, and the earth is the feet. The altar is his breast, the sacri- 
ficial grass his hair, the (iarhapatya fire his heart, the Anvahaiya- 
paeliaiui fire his mind, and the Ahavaniya fire his face.’*- 

The sixth chapter tells us of Swetaketu, son of Aruni. To him, 
liis father said,^ 0 Swetaketu, go and abide as a Brahmachariii 
in the house of a tutor, for yerily, child, none of our race has 
neglected the Vedas and thereby brought disgrace on himself. 
After twelye yeai's the youth returns, being then in the twenty- 
fourth year of his age. But his father finds him a yain-minded 
youth, confident of his knowledge of the Vedas, and proud, and 
says to him, Haye you inquired of your tutor about that which 
makes the unheard-of heard, the imconsidered considered, and 
the unsettled settled He then proceeds to show' that all 
existence is one. In the course of liis explanation he uses some 
striking illustrations, as — 

‘‘ Bring me a fruit of the Xyagi'odba tree (the banyau, the largest 
known tiv*'). 13iv:ik it; what do you perceive? Some very small 

^ Piv>e 02. ' or*, 07. loo. 

10 
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seeds. Break ; what do yon perceive in it ? Nothing, my Lord. 
My child, where you perceive nothing, there dwells a mighty Nyagrodha.” 

And again : Dissolve this salt in w^ater. Taste a little from 
the top, from the middle, from the bottom. How is it?*^^ — ^^It 
is saltish,-’'^ replied the son. To Mm said his father : Such is 
the case with truth ; though you perceive it not, it pervades this 
body. That particle which is the soul of all this is truth. 

The seventh chapter" relates that Xarada repaired to Sanat- 
kumara for instruction. He was required to say how much he 
already knew. The list is formidable ; including four Ycdas, 
and the Itihasas and Puranas, the rites of the Pitns, anthmetie, 
knowledge of the stars, the science of serpents, But he 

adds, I only know the words or mantras, not the spuit (thereof) . 
I hav'e heard that the worldly- atiiic ted can find relief through 
men like your lordship. The reply is, All that you have 
learnt is name.^^ 

A discoiuse is then given on speech,-^ which is greater than 
name ; on mind, which is gi’catcr than speech ; on will, which is 
greater than mindj — shewing that these and other powers are 
Brahma. 

As w'e shall have occasion to touch again upon these meta- 
physical distinctions, wdien discussing the systems of philosophy, 
w'e vrill only allude here to the praise given to quietude. 

He who has reverence acquires faith ; the reverent alone possesses 
faith. 

“ He who can contrul his passions possesses reverence. The man <-1 
rampant passions can never have reverence. The quiet alone can have 
reverence. 

“ ihat quietude, 0 Lord, said Narada, is sought by lue.* ^ 


* Page 114. 

- In this chapter Gandhara is referred 
to as a proTiiice, and ordeal by fire is 
nientionc'd. 

'' Muir, Orii;. .Saii'hrit X , vul. m. 


pp. 1S6. 1S7, has aho trandated thi*^ 
passage. 

^ Chhandofrya Lpaiiidmd, trandatod 
by IXijeiidralala Mitra, p. IIJS. 

’ Ibidj t>. 
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The conclusion is^ the man who knoweth this confronts not 
death nor disease^i nor doth he meet 'v^ith pain and suffering. 
^‘'Thus did Sanatkiimara explain what is beyond darkness. Hence 
is this portion of the Upanishad called his section \ — hence is it 
called his section.'’*^ 



CHAPTER YIII. 

INTRODUCTION TO HINDU PHILOSOPHY. 

Hindu philosophy is not precisely the same as what we under- 
stand by European philosophy. It does not search for abstract 
tmth, but rather by a mingling of philosophic^ mystical^, and 
religious speculation seeks to solve the deep mysteries of exist- 
ence. Indulgence in such speculation is one of the oldest and 
strongest characteristics of the Hindu mind. Even in the hymns 
of the Rig- Yeda we meet ^vith the beginnings of this philosophic 
thought. The ancient Rishis ask searching questions concern- 
ing the origin of the world and the nature of man. Yiswakar- 
man/^ tliey say^ produced the earth and disclosed the sky.^^ 
And Yiswakarman is One who dwells beyond the abode of the 
seven Rishis whilst^ further^ Purusha created the seven Rishis^ 
and the seven Rishis created the world. Dwelling beyond tlic 
abode of the seven Rishis/^ was therefore an indication of eternal^ 
uncreatc d existence. 

Another name used in the hymns to indicate the One Eternal, 
is Brihaspati j and on the Eternal, whether called ^ is's\ akarman, 
Brihaspati, Brahman, Atman, or Paramatman, the ancient Hindu 
poets and philosophers ever fix their earnest gaze. This One 
Internal they felt to be the Universal Soul ; and the soul of man, 
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although apparently sepai^atCj they felt to be^ in reality^ the same 
— the Universal Soul. The distinction upon -which they chiefly 
dwelb is the calm tranquillity and rest of the Universal Soul as 
contrasted ^vith the restless^ changeable condition of the indi- 
vidual soul. 

And although man^s individual soul is distinct from Brahma, 
it is only by the presence of Brahma within him that man sees, 
hears, smells, speaks. AYhen Brahma departs, all departs. 

Knowledge of one^s self, knowledge of the sixty-foiu’ sciences, 
and so forth, lead on to knowledge of Brahma. 

From the unreal lead me to the real, from darkness lead me 
to light, from death lead me to immortality,^'’ are the words of 
one of their prayers. 

A continual effort is made to understand the relation of man^s 
nature to God’s natui’e. 

Higher than the senses are their objects, higher than their 
objects is the mind;’’ but the highest is the Great Soid, and 
to become merged in the Great Soul, is presented as the goal 
attained by him who is wise and pure : he who attains 

this goal is not born again.” 

This important doctrine, that the Supreme Soul is the oidy 
reality, and that the world has no claim to notice, except in so 
far as it emanated from this reality,” is. Professor Goldstiickcr 
considers, clearly laid down in the Upanishads; and indeed, 
he finds in these works the germs of all the ‘'^philosophies.” 
First, man distinguished the eternal from the perishable; and 
next, he perceived unthiii himself a germ of the Eternal. This 
discovery, says Professor ilax iliiller, was an epoch in the 
history of the human mind, and the name of the discoverer has 
not been forgotten. It was Sandilya who declared that the Self 
within the heart was Brahma.”^ 

The idea of an imperishable base, from which that which is 

' A. S. L,, ]‘. UU, 
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manifest proceeds^ and upon irliich alone it rests^ consistently 
per\^ades all Hindu tiioiiglit. More or less of personality is 
attributed to the eternal base^ according either to the immediate 
object of the writer or to the stage of progress at which he had 
arrived. 

To quote again from the valuable paper referred to above_, the 
Upanishads reveal the struggle of the Hindu mind to reach 

the comprehension of one supreme being They advance 

sufficiently far to express their belief in such a beings but at the 
same time acknowledge the inability of the human mind to com- 
prehend its essence.-*^ ^ Having recognised that man belongs 
both to the perishable world around him and to the eteimai 
world beyond/^ they next proceed to investigate the powers 
with which he is endowed^ and to inquire how these powers^ or 
faculties^ could be made available for procuring escape from tlie 
perishable and the attainment of the eternal. 

The result of this thought is embodied in the six philosopliic 
systems of which we are now about to treat. Professor "Wilson 
was much stimck with the kiiidred spirit of these systems and 
that of the older Greek or Ionic schools. The metempsychosis 
itself/"^ he says, an important featui’e in this similitude, for 
this belief is not to be looked upon as a mere popidar superstition; 
it is the main principle of all Hindu metaphysics — the founda- 
tion of all Hindu philosophy/^ — the object of each system, 
whether Brahmanical or Buddhist, being the discovery of the 
means of putting a stop to furtlier transmigrations/^ And that 
such was also tlic leading principle of Pythagoras, is, he con- 
siders, well otablished.- The systems are all alike in making 
this tlieir special aim, and they also agree that knowledge of 
trutli is the effectual means by Avbich to secure this end. But 
in their sev(*ral definitions or representations of csNcntial truth, 
wc shall find considerable variation, according to the bias of 
each system. 

' Clianiht r-’ Enf jrlo., art, “ iTiciia," 


' Prefuta* to Saiilxh\a-lvank:i, [) \ 
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There are six systems^ called Darsanas^ into ^vhicll the scat- 
tered thoughts of previous periods have been collected. 

I. The Sankhya System of Kapila^ to which is appended — 

II. The Yoga System of Patanjali. 

III. The Xyaya System of Gotaina^ to which is appended — 
lY. The Vaiseshika System of Kanada. 

V. The Purva-Mimansa^ by Jaimini. 

VI. The Uttara-Mimansd or Vedanta_, by Vyasa. 

The order in which the systems first appeared is a qucstioii 
of difficulty^ ‘^ffijecause/^ Dr. Goldstiicker observesj ^^we have 
no evidence that the Sutras ^ of these systems are the same now 
as they were originally And secondly^ ^G^ecaiise it has not 
yet been sufficiently ascertained to what extent one may have 
borrowed from the other^ supposing the present shape to be tlie 
original one.^'’ He concludes^ that proliably besides the Upani- 
shads^ there were philosophical works which were more original, 
but less systematic^ than those now preserved^ and Avhich served 
as the common source of the works which have come down to 
us as the six Darsanas. And thus their general concordance may 
be accounted for. Of these systems^ the oldest in thought is the 
Sankhya. Eest^ or exemption from transmigration^ we have 
obseiwed to be the aim of all philosophy^ each system inculcating 
that this is to be attained by knowledge of tiatth^ according to 
its j^articular teaching. Kapila^s scheme for attaining this know- 
ledge is to look steadily at the Avholc united universe and recog- 
nise that inan^ and all which is created^ is transitory ; but that 
beyond the transitory is tlie oteriUil. And tliis is the knowledge 
which he seems to view as the key which unloc'ks for man the 
portal of the eternal. Sankliya doctrine is a very wonderful 
cTort at unravelling the deep mvbteries of our existence. On 
oiic sidC; it exhibits the wortlllc^^ness of the perishable nuiverstg 

' t’o.' .Ill l.liali 'U '’i 111 ' V 'Jl-'l OUtlM. 
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including man, with, all his powers and qualities. On the otlier 
side, it places imperishable Soul. The perishable portion of this 
division is fully and firmly dealt with, and has excited the admira- 
tion and interest of such men as "^"ilson, Ballantjuie, &c. But con- 
cerning the Soul, or the imperishable portion of his subject, one 
feels that the author is reserv ed, or that he has more thoughts than 
he chooses to express. His silence on the subject of a Supreme 
Being has been supposed by some to imply atheism ; and the 
Yoga system, which completes the Sankhya, is said to have been 
written to correct the atheism of Kapila. But on the other 
hand, it is suggested that if, when the Yoga was written, the 
Sankhya had been 'shewed as a system which denied God, it 
would not have been completed by so decided a theist as Patan- 
jali. The Yoga doctrine is taught in foim chapters, and these, 
in the best existing manuscripts, are named as forming part of 
Kapila^s work, the Sankhya-pravachana.^ 

Later than the Sankhya, we have placed the -STyaya, of which 
the veiy^ name seems to imply that it is its counterpart. Sankhya 
means, something analagous to speculation or spithetic reason- 
ing. The word comes from Sankhya/^ isarn, together, khyd, 
reasoning,) indicating that it is philosophy, based on spithetic 
reasoning. The Nyaya, however, takes the other course, and 
gives philosophy founded on analytical reasoning. And tlius, 
whilst the Sankhya builds up a system of the miiverse, the Nyaya 
dissects it into categories, and enters into its component parts.^’s 

Entering into^^ appears to be the literal rendering of Nyaya, 
a word which aptly describes a system which enters into the 
whole contents of the universe. Gotama, the reputed autlior of 
this system, took special note of maiPs mental powers, and of 
the uses to which such ])Owers may be applied ; and to the unfail- 
ing interest attaching to sucli subjects, as also to the ability of 

’ T'tji’ furtlier interesting tlii light on tliis subject, see Wcs tin ins ter llevlt*\^, 
(>ctol-e •. lSt.2. j>. 171. 

* <toi.lslu.iiCi . IViUi u, p. iOL 
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the author^ may be attributed the yet- continued popularity of 
his work. The Vaiseshika system^ attributed to Kanada^ is a 
fuller and probably later development of the Xyaya. It is re- 
markable for its peculiar doctrine of atomic indiyidualities_, or 
visesJias, from which its name is derived. The name of its author^ 
Kanada^ comes^ according to native authorities^ from Kana, 
minute^ and ada, eating. i 

jMimansa is the name given to the two last divisions of Hindu 
philosophy. They attribute implicit authority to Vedic writii'gs. 
With the other systems,, these Avritings are considered sacred ; 
but the two ^Iimansas refer to them as absolute Revelation. 

The Purva-Himansaj, or the interpretation of the prior part of 
the Yedas, Auz.,, of the Sanhitas and BrahmanaSj is dcA^oted exclu- 
sively to questions purely Brahmanicab especially to those con- 
nected with the Brahmanical ceremonial ; and it is therefore 
less interesting to European readers than the other systems. 
The Uttara-Himansaj or ^^the im^stigation of the latter part 
of the Vedas j the Aranyakas and Upanishads^ is^ on the other 

hand^ the most universally attractive. The name by Avhich this 
system is generally called is Yedantaj a compound of veda and 
anta, Avliich mcans^ literally, the end or ultimate aim of the 
A edas.'’^ Like the other systems, it seeks to emancipate man 
from transmigration, and like them, it teaches that this is to bo 
effected by a proper understanding of truth ; but the truth whicli 
it inculcates is not a duality of principles, as in the Sank by a, 
nor a variety of topics, as in the Nyaya. The A'^edanta simply 
teaches that the universe emanates in a successive development 
from Brahma or Paramatman, Supreme Soul j that maids soul 
is identical in origin Avitli tlie Supreme Soul; and that libera- 
tion, or freedom from transmigration, Avill be obtained so soon 
iis man hioics his soul to be one with the Supreme Soul. 

AV e Avill now, as brietly as the case admits, cndcavoiu’ to bring 
into view the essential character of each sy&tcm. 

‘ VliaMiba’"' Liu'vclti., art. ” Vaijc^hika.’’ 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE SAXKHYA AXH YOGA SYSTEMS OE PHILOSOPHY. 

Kapila^s doctrine is tauglit in Sutras, distributed in six 
lectures^ and bears the title of Saukbya-pravaebana. To teach 
by means of apliori^ms Avas the custom of the ancient Tlindus^ 
extreme brevity appearing to be the object; and tliis_, it is siig- 
gestecR may have originated Avlicn writing materials were scarce^ 
and the pupil Avas required to retain the teaclier^s lesson in liis 
memory. The aphorism a\ as Avritten on a leaf, usually a naiTon' 
leaf, such as the dried palm IcaA cs on A^Tiich^ even to this day, 
Avorks are either AATitten in inkj or scratched Aiith a stile. A 
pile of such leaves is called a Sutra; from siVy to scaV; the custom 
being to pass one or tAvo long strings through the pilc^ to kecj) 
the Avliole together. It seems probablC; therefore; that tlie 
name Sutra does not imply a thread or string of riiles; but 
merely refers to the mode by Avhich tbe works Avere ke})t fit for 
use. The Sutras or aphorisms arc peculiarly Inicf. aud pitlng 
so as absolutely to recpiire a commentary to supply tliat Avhicli 
the voice of the teacher originally explained.^ 

Cliauibor? JJiiL'yloj'.cUiaj irt. ''ati.r 
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Kapila’s main position is^ that absolute prevention of all 
three sorts of pain is the highest purpose of soul/'’ The 
three sorts of pain are e\il proceeding from self, from eternal 
beings, and from dmne causes/^ and deliverance from these 
evils, he maintains, is attainable by knowledge or discriminative 
acquaintance vith tlie twenty -five tattwas, or true principles of 
all existence. 

The first principle, or tattwa, is natme (prakriti), the last is 
soul (purusha), and the creation of the world is attributed to an 
involuntary union between nature and soul. Xatme is, as it 
were, the actress, and soul the spectator. The twenty-five true 
principles, or tathvas, as evolved by nature, are thus explained : ^ 

1. Prakritiy or ijradlidiuiy substance or nature ; the universal 
and material cause ; eternal, luidiscrete, inferrible from its 
ctfects ; productive, but not produced. 

2. Mahaty the great, or hiiddhiy the intellect, is produced by 
prakriti. It is the intellectual principle which appertains to in- 
dividual lieings. 

3. Ahankdi'ci, sclf-consciousness, is produced by biiddhi. Tliis 
principle is, literally, the assertion of 1/^ the funciiou by 
which the objects of the world are referred to one’s-self. 

4 — 8 are five si/otle particles pcrccptililc to beings of a 
superior order, but unappreliended ])x the grosser senses of 
maidcind. These are produced by ahankara, or sclf-conscious- 
ncss. 

9 — 13. Five instruments of sensation, also produced ])y 
ahankara, viz., the eye, the car, the nose, tlie tongue, tlie skin. 

14 — 18. Five instrumciiLS of action, as the liands, tlie feet, 
the organs of speech, and two other orgrais, 

19. Ma/iusy mind, or the organ of volition and imagination. 

INIr. Colebrooke observes that the eleven organs of sense and 
action, ’^'with the two principles of intelligence and conscioin- 

^ Colobruoki', Ess. vol. i. p 21-1. JoUaentgeu, U<*bor Crcsetzbu-jli da- 
tlaiiu. ]»p. '> — 7. 
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ness, are tliirteen instruments of knowledge ; tlii’ee internal, and 
ten external, likened to tliree warders and ten gates/"" ^ 

20 — 24. Five elements produced from the five subtile par- 
ticles. 


1. Akasa, space or ether, which is the vehicle of sound. 

2. Air; 

3. Fire; 

4. AYatcr; 

5. Earth. 

25. Piirusha, soid, which is neither produced nor productive. 
It is multitudinous, individual, sensitive, eternal, unalterable, 
and immaterial. 

The soul^s wish is fruition or liheration.^'" For this pui’posc 
it is invested with a subtile body composed of intellect, self-con- 
sciousness, the five subtile elements, and the eleven instruments 
of sensation, action, and volition. 

This subtile body is affected by sentiments, but being too 
subtile to be capable of enjoyment, it i)ecomes invested with a 
grosser body, which is composed of the five gross elements.*"" 
This grosser body is liable to death, but the subtile frame trans- 
migrates through successive bodies, as a mimic shifts his dis- 
guises to represent various characters.^^' 

The Sankhya teaches that nature possesses three essential 
(junas, or qualities, viz., sattwa, the quality of goodness or purity; 
rajas (lit. colouredness), the quality of passion; and tamas, the 
quality of sin or darkness. Yiidue, knowledge, dispassionateness, 
and power, partake of goodness or purity, 

TTiis peculiar power, which is attained by intellect of the 
(jood, or sattiva quality, is called amvara, Mr. Colebrooke de- 
'^^cribes it thus : Power is eight-fold ; consisting in the faculty 

‘ CoM'rooko.Mi'C vul i y, 2-lS; I Ci-ol in Clhimber-’ 

S.iukli} u-KtU’ika. ])p. — kj j aft, .SiUikb\ 
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of slniiikirig into a minute form^ to everything is per- 

vious ; or enlarging to a gigantic body ; or assuming levity 
(rising along a sunbeam to the solar orb); or possessing un- 
limited reach of organs (as touching the moon with the tip of a 
finger) ; or irresistible will (for instance, sinking into the earth 
as easily as in water) ; dominion over all beings, animate or in- 
animate ; faculty of changing the course of nature ; ability to 
accomplish everything desired/*^ ^ 

But all these advantages refer to man on earth. They exalt 
liis condition, but cannot give the soul that liberation which 
is its desire. Tor this purpose it is essential that the third 
principle, ahankdra^ (seif-conciousness) should be annihilated. 
Ahankara means referring existing objects to one’s-self, but 
with this important understanding, that the doing so is based in 
error. Ahankara is not, philosophically speaking, egotism,'’^ 
but the notion of that is, of assuming that the external 

objects refer to one’s-self; and as this usually becomes unduly 
exaggerated, the word ahankara assumes the negative sense of 
egotism,'’^ pride,^"' kcr 

When at last self-consciousness and its associates have learned 
the nothingness of all phenomena, including self, the process is 
complete ; the three sorts of pain are precluded, the subtile 
frame and the grosser frame have fulfilled their* piupose. 
Nature (prakriti) reposes, and man'^s soul retruns to Brahma or 
Purusha, the universal fount of soul. 

This scheme has been called atheistic by certain sections of 
philosophers, both Hindu and European ; but the deeper thinkers 
and more learned students have regarded it as a philosophy, not 
as a theology. The leading idea of the Sankhya is, in fact, to 
explain that which is witliin reach of the human mind, and to 
say as little as possible on what is incomprehensible. The San- 
khya bases intellect, and all that refers to mind, on what it calls 

' See anti , p, 1 10, 


Colobrooke, Mi&e. vol. i p, 250. 
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prakriti or natiu'C;, and neitker denies nor asserts tlie induence 
of Puriislia (universal soul) . 

Before proceeding to the exposition of Patanjalks Yoga^ we 
will transcribe the much- approved summary of Kapila^s San- 
khya/^ Avhich was given by Iswara Krishna_, as the Sankhya- 
Karika/'’ or memorial verses/^ This Avork has been edited by 
H. H. AVilson, accompanied by the translation of Mr. Colebrookc; 
and a commentary by Gaiidapiida^ AAdiich Professor AAhlson him- 
self translated into English ; Init the text alone will best suit the 
aims and limits of the present short Avork. 


The Sea^exty-two A'ekses of the Sankhya Kartka. 

1. The inquiry is into the means of precluding the three sorts of 
pain, for pain is emharassmeiit : nor is the iiirjuiiy superfluous, because, 
although obvicus means of alleviation already exist, absolute and final 
relief is not found to be thereby accomplished. 

2. The revealed mode is, like the temporal one, ineffectual, for it 
is impure ; and it is defective in some respects, as Avell as excessive in 
others. A method different from both is preferable, consisting in a dis- 
criminative knowledge of perceptible principles, and of the imperceptible 
one, and of the thinking soul. 

“ 3. Nature, the root (of all;, is no production. Seven principles, the 
ijreat or intellectual one. &.C.. are productions and productive. Sixteen 
are productions (unproductiA'ej. Soul is neither a production nor pro- 
ductive. 

•• -t. Perception, inference, and right afihmation, are admitted to be 
threefold ju'oof ; fur they (are by all acknowledged andi coinpribe eAery 
mode of demonstration. It is from proof, that belief of tliat which is 
to be proven results. 

“ 5. Perception is attainment of particular objects. Inference, which 
is of three sorts, premises an argument and (deduces) that Avhicli is 
argued by it. Bight affirmation is true revelation. 

“ 6. Sensible objects become known by perception ; but it is by in- 
ference (hr rea'^oiiing) that acquaintance with things transcending the 
>enses obtained ; and d truth wliich i^ neither to be directly percei\cd. 
nor to be inferred from rea-ouing, i- eb duetd from revelation. 
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“ T. From various causes things may be imperccpti])le for unperceivecll ; 
excessive distance, (extienie) nearness, defect of the organs, inattention, 
minuteness, interposition of objects, predominance of other matters, and 
intermixture ^ith the like. 

“ 8. It is owing to the ^^ubtilty (of nature), not to the non-existence 
of this original principle, that it is not apprehended by the senses, but 
inferred from its effects. Intellect, and the rest of the derivative prin- 
ciples, are effects; (whence it is concluded as their cause) in some re- 
spects analagous, but in others dissimilar. 

‘* 0. Effect subshts (antecedently to the operation of cause) ; for 
what exists not, can by no operation of cause he brought into existence. 
Material:?, too, are selected which are fit for the purpose ; everything is 
not by every means possible : what is capable does that to which it is 
competent ; and like is produced from like, 

10. A discrete principle is causable, it is inconstant, unpervadiug, 
mutable, multitudinous, supporting, merge nt, conjunct, go veined. The 
indi^crete one is the reverse. 

*M1. A discrete principle as well as the chief (or indiscrete) one, has 
the three qualities ; it i> indiscrim inative, objective, common, irrational, 
prolibc. Soul is in these respects, as in those, the reverse. 

W. The qualities respectively consist in pleasure, pain, and dulness ; 
are adapted to manifestation, activity, and restraint; mutually domineer; 
rest on each other ; produce each other ; consort together, and are re- 
ciprocally present. 

13. Goodness is considered to be alleviating and enlightening ; 
foulness urgent and versatile ; darkness heavy and enveloping. Like a 
lamp, they co-operate fur a purpose (by union of contraries). 

14. IndibCriminativeuess and the rest (of the properties of a discrete 
principle) are proved by the iiiffuence of the three qualities, and the 
absence thereof in the reverse. The indiscrete principle, moreover (as 
well as the influence of the three qualities,) is demonstrated by effect 
possessing the properties of its cause (and by the absence of contrariety ). 

‘‘15. Since specific objects are fliiite ; since there is homogeneous- 
ness ; since effects exist through energy ; since there is a parting (or 
issue ) of effects from cau>e, aiid a re-union of the universe, — 

“ 16. There is a general cause, which is indiscrete. It operates by 
means of tlie three qualities, and by mixture, by modification, as water ; 
for different objects are diversibed by iiiffuence of the several qualities 
respectively. 
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“ 17. Since the assemblage of sensible objects is for another's use; 
since the converse of that which has the three qualities, with other 
properties (before mentioned), must exist ; since there must be superin- 
tendence ; since there must be one to enjoy ; since there is a tendency 
to abstraction : — therefore, soul is. 

“ 18. Since biith, death, and the instruments of life are allotted seve- 
rally : since occupations are not at once universal ; and :?ince qualities 
affect variously, — multitude of souls is demonstrated. 

“ 19. And from that contract (before set forth) it follows that soul is 
witness, solitary, bystander, spectator, and passive. 

“ *>20. Therefore, by reason of union uith it, insensible body seems 
sensible ; and though the qualities be active, the stranger (soul) appears 
as the agent. 

^‘21. For the souls contemplation of nature, and for its abstraction, 
the union of both takes place, as of the halt and the blind. By that 
union a creation is framed. 

“ From nature issuer the great one, and hence egotism ; and from 
this the sixteenfold set ; from hve among the sixteen proceed five elements. 

“ Ascertainment is intellect. Virtue, knowledge, dispasbion, and 
power are its faculties, partaking of goodness. Those p<irtaking of dark- 
ness are the reverse. 

*24. Consciousness is egotism. Theiice proceeds a twofold creation. 
The elevenfold set is one ; the five elemental rudiments are the other. 

*‘ vi5. From consciousness, afiected by goodness, proceeds tlie good 
elevenfold set ; from it, as a dark origin of being, come elementai’v 
particles : both issue from that principle affected by foulness. 

“ ^26. Intellectual organs are the eyes, the ears, the nose, the toneme, 
and the skin ; those of action are the voice, hands, feet, Au., Ac. 

“ ‘-27. (In this set is) mind, which ib both (an organ of -sensation and 
of action). It ponders, and it is an organ, as being cognate with tlie 
rest. They are numerous, by specific modification of qualitieb, and so 
are external diversities. 

“ i28. The function of five, in re'>pect to colour and the rest, is 
observation only. Speech, handling, treading, Ac., are the functions of 
five (other organs). 

“ 29 . Of the three (internal instrument '^) the functions are tlicir 
respective cliaracteiistics ; these are peculiar to each. The common 
function of the three instruments is breath, and the rest of the live 
^ital airs 
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30. Of all four, the functions are instantaneous, as well as gradual, 
in regard to sensible objects. The function of the three (interior) is, 
in respect of an unseen one, preceded by that of the fourth. 

“31. The instruments perfurm their respective functions, incited by 
mutual invitation. The soubs purpose i'3 the motive ; an iris^trument is 
wrought by none. 

“ 3^. Iiistrament is of thirteen sorts. It compasses, mainrains. and 
manifests. What i-^^ to be done by it is tenfold — to be compassed, to 
be maiiitaineJ, to be manifested. 

“33. Internal instruments are three, external ten, to make known 
objects to those three. The external organs minister at time present ; 
the iiitenial do so at any time. 

“ 34, Among th.-:?e organs the five intellectmil concern objects 
specihe and uuspeoiiic. Speech concenis sound. The rest regard all 
five objects. 

“35. Since intellect, with the (other two) internal instruments, ad- 
verts to every object, therefore those three instruments are warders, 
and the rest are gates. 

“ 3d. These characteristically differing from each other, and va- 
rioudy affected by tpialities, present to the intellect the soul's whole 
purpfjse, enlightening it as a lamp. 

“ 37. Since it is intellect w^hich accomplishes soul’s fruition of all 
which is to be enjoyed, it is that again which discriminates the subtle 
difference between the chief principle \prddhn-aa) and soul. 

“ oS. The elementary [jarticles are uns]>ecil:ic ; from these five pro- 
ceed the five elements, which are termed sjiecinc, for they are soothing, 
terrific, or stupefying. 

“39. Subtile (bodies), and such as spring from father and mother, 
together with the great elements, are three sorts of specific ohjeefs. 
Among these the subtile bodies are lasting ; such as issue from father 
and mother are peririhable. 

“ 4t). (Subtile b<-dy), jndmeval, unconfined. matorial, composed of in- 
tellect. with other subtile principles, migrates, else uiienjoying; invested 
with dispooitions, mei’gent. 

“41. As a painting stands not tsitliout a ground, nor a shadow with- 
out a stake, Sen., so neither does subtile person subsist supportless, 
without specitic (or unspecific) particles. 

“4*2. For the sake of soul’s wi^h, that subtile person exhibits da Ure 
it), like a dramatic actm*. through relation uf me ui> and con^Lguence, 
with the cd>l of nature's iutlueiice. 1 1 
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“4;i. Essential dispositions are innate. Incidental, as virtue and 
the rest, are considered appurtenant to tlie instrument. 

•‘44. Bj virtue is ascent to a region above ; by vice descent to a 
region below ; by knowledge is deliverance ; by the reverse is bondage. 

“45. By dispassion is absorption into nature; by foul passion, 
migration ; by power, un impediment : by the reverse, the contrary. 

40. This is an intellectual creation, termed obstruction, disability, 
acquiescence, and j/crfectness. By disparity of influence of qualities the 
bort'^ of it are fifty. 

“47. There are five distinctions of obstruction; and, from defect of 
instruments, twenty-eight of disability ; acquiescence is nine-fold ; per- 
fectuesb eight-fold. 

“ 48. The distinctions of obscurity are eight-fold, as also those of 
illusion : extreme illusion is ten-fold ; gloom is eighteen-fold, and so is 
utter darkness. 

“49. Depravity of eleven organs, together with injmies of the in- 
tellect, are pronounced to be disability. The injuries of intellect are 
seventeen, by inversion of acquiescence and perfectness. 

“ 50. Nine sorts of acquiescence are propounded ; four internal, re- 
lating to nature, to means, to time, and to luck ; five external, relative 
to abstinence from (enjoyment of) objects. 

••5J. Keasoning, hearing, study, prevention of pain of three sorts, 
intercourse oi Iviends and purity (^or gift), are perfections (or means 
thereof ). The fore-rneiitiuiied three are curbs of perfectnebs. 

“ ^Mthout dispositions there would be no subtile person ; with- 
out j)crbon there would be no pause of dispositions ; w’herefore a two- 
fold creation is ])resented, one termed the other intellectual. 

“ 53. The divine kind is of eight sorts ; the grovelling is fivefold ; 
mankind is single in its clabS. This, briefly, is the world of li\in<r 
heingb. 

“ 54. Above, there is ju’evaleuce of goodness : below’, the creation ib 
full of darkuebS , in the midst is the predominance of foulness, from 
Brahma to a stock. 

“ 55. There does sentient soul experience pain, arising from decav 
and death, until it be relie\ed from its person ; wherefore pain is of the 
obbeuce (of bodily exibtencej. 

•• ofi. This e\olution of nature, from intellect to the special elements, 
ib performed tor the deli\craiicc of euch soul respectively; dune for 
allot lier'b bake as for self. 

“5<. A- It IS a function of milk, on unintelligent (>u]>staiu*ei, to 
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nourish the calf, so it is the office of the chief (principle) to liberate the 
soul. 

5S. As people engage in acts to relieve desires, so does the indis- 
crete (principle) to liberate the soul. 

59. As a dancer, having exhibited herself to the spectator, desists 
from the dance, so does nature desist, having manifested herself to 
soul. 

“ GO. Generous nature, endued with qualities, does by manifold 
means accomplish, without benefit (tu herself), the wish of ungrateful 
soul, devoid as he is of qualities. 

“ Gl. Nothing in my opinion is more gentle than nature ; once aware 
of having been seen, she does not again expose herself to the gaze of 
soul. 

“ 6*2. Verily, not any soul is bound, nor is released, nor migrates ; 
but nature alone, in relation to various beings, is bound, is released, 
and migrates. 

“63. By seven modes nature binds herself by herself; by one, she 
i*el eases (herself) for the soul’s wish. 

“ 64. So, through study of principles, the conclusive, incontro- 
vertible, one only knowledge is attained, that neither I am, nor is aught 
mine, nor do I exist. 

“65 Possessed of this (self-knowledge), soul contemplates at leisure 
and at ease, nature, (thereby) debaiTed from prolific change, and con- 
sequently precluded from those seven forms. 

“ 66. He desists, because he has seen her ; she does so, because she 
has been seen. In their (mere) union there is no motive for creation. 

“67 By attainment of perfect knowledge, virtue and the rest be- 
come causeless ; yet soul remains awhile invested with body, as the 
potter s wheel continues whirling from the etfect of the impulse pre- 
viously given to it, 

“ 68. When separation of the informed soul from its corporeal frame 
at length takes } lac'e, juid nature in respect of it ceases, then is abso- 
lute and linal deliverance accomplished. 

“ 60. This abstruse knowledge, adapted to the liberation of soul, 
wherein the origin, duration, and termination of beings are considered, 
has been thoroughly expounded by the mighty saint. 

“TO. Tlii-'s great purifyiiig ( dortrine) the sage compas^i )nately im- 
})artcd to Asuri, xAsiiri taught it to PaniOiasikha, by whnm it wa'^ e\- 
tensivoly propagate d. 
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7 1. Receive! by tradition of pupils, it has been compendioubly 
written in Arija metre by the piously-disposed Iswara Krishna, having 
tliorouglily investigated demonstrated truth. 

I'Z. The subjects vhich are treated in seventy couplets aie those of 
the Avhole science, comprising sixty topics, exclusive of illustrative tale^, 
jind omitting controversial questions.*^ 


YOGA. 


Yoga is the second dmsion of the Sankhra system. Its reputed 
autlior is Patanjali^, a follower of Kapila^ whose Sankhya-Sutra 
we liavc just been considering. His aim is the same as that 
of Kapila, viz., to teach men ‘’^to cast off ignorance;'^ the 
means insisted on being Yoga, concentration. But here we 
perceive the notable advance which the Y^oga makes upon the 
Sankhya system.^ Patanjali requires the devotee not merely to 
distinguish between the illusion of phenomena and the eternity 
of soul, but he asserts that soul is Iswara, Lord or God, and 
that man^s liberation is to be obtained by concentrating his 
attention on Iswara. The literal meaning of the word Yoga is 
junction, union, (fiom yuj Sanskrit, the Latin jvng), wliich, in 
its pliilosophical sense, implies the union of the mind with the 
supreme soul. Patanjali accepts the twenty-five Tathvas^ or 
principles announced by Kapila, and gives his own four 
Pudas, or chapters, as the completion of the Sankhya system. 

Patanjali defines Iswara as a particular Pmusha, or spirit, 
who is untouched by afflictions, works, the result of works or 

deserts in whom the genn of omniscience reaches its 

utmost limit, and whose appellation is Om, the term of glory 
This word is to he muttered, and its sense is to be reflected 
upon, for from it comes the knowledge of Iswara. According 


* Professor G-oldstueker places the 
Yoga later tliau the oldest Vc- 

tt.iiita. and lia" uo lie:;ilatioii iii ue* larliig 
I'lat Parallel]], lilt- ‘jraiiiijiarian, wa> not 


the Patanj di who proclaimed the Yoira 
philosophy. — Chambers’ Encvciopa,*di.i, 
art. “Yoga,’’ 
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to Patanjali^ man is kept apart from this supreme and infinite 
existence by various obstacles^ such as his actmty and restless- 
ness. Yoga he explains to be the hindering of the modifica- 
tions of thinking by which he understands perception, in- 
ference, testimony, misconception, fancy, sleep, recollection. 
These must be hindered by a repeated effort to keep the mind 
in its unmodified state, or by dispassion, which is the con- 
sciousness of ha\ing overcome all desires for objects that are 
seen (on earth), or are heard of (in Scripture)/^ ^ 

Dispassion is conducive to meditation, is of different kinds, 
and may be attained either impetuously (in adopting various 
transcendent methods), or ‘"'^by a devoted reliance on Iswara, 
the Lord.'’"’ But in effectual meditation, Iswara miist be thought 
of as Om ; and this mysterious appellation must be continually 
repeated, and its sense refiected on, for from it comes the knoAv- 
icdge of IsAvai’a, and the prevention of the obstacles ” Avhich 
impede Yoga. Here follows an enumeration of obstacles, as 

illness, apathy, doubt, listlessness about the accomplishment 
of meditation, Avant of exertion, attachment to worldly objects, 
erroneous percej:>tion, failure to attain any stage of meditation, 
or inability to continue in the state of meditation Avhen it has 
been reached.'’^ ^ 

The argument is, that li])eration is procured by reliance on 
Iswara. Eeliance on Iswara is obtained by knovdedge. Know- 
ledge comes from meditation, and tliercfore, as a matter of 
course, illness, apathy, doiibt, listlessncsSj or any tilings Avliich 
impede meditation, must be obstacles to the attainment of 
Yoga. 

It is AmrA' remarkable that in the Yoga- Sutras the existence of 
supreme spirit or universal sold is assumed as a recognised trntli ; 
and it is assumed as equally indisputable that tlie liighest blessed- 


’ Ch.inibi-r?’ Eiic}<'lo]UL‘diu, art. ‘‘ CVtobrouke, E-a vol. iL }>. 251. 
- Euc,, 1. 1. 
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ness of man consists in becoming united \ritli this supreme spirit. 
Patanjali does not therefore labour to prove these truths, but to 
teach the means by which impediments to so blessed a union 
may be removed. These means include, for instance, concen- 
tration of thought or, pondering over a single accepted tmth,’^ 
and the practice of benevolence. 

When, by these and other exercises, the mind is liberated 
from woiidliness, qualities will have accomplished the object of 
spirit,^^ and matter will disappear; and the mind, then be- 
coming free fr^om all lingering of the external Avorld, and pure 
as crystal, will receive and hold, as in a mirror, the image of 
Iswara, the Lord. 

We have now, in a few words, touched upon the essentials of 
the Yoga system. Its details chiefly refer to the practices by 
which Yoga is to be accomplished. In the second chapter of the 
Sutras certain ceremonial and religious austerities are presciibed 
which must be performed, however, without desire of benefit ; 
and by such practices it is asserted that pain and atiiictions 
are removed. By atiiictions, Patanjali understands ignorance or 
illusions, egotism or consciousness of separate existence, affec- 
tion, aversion, and tenacity of life. ^ 

Patanjali then makes a special investigation into the nature 
of what is to be got rid of, of what is not to be got rid of, of 
wliat is constituted by the cause, and of Avhat is the constitutive 
cause/^ Eight means, or eight stages in the process by whicli 
Yoga (or concentration) must be accomplislied are then enume- 
rated. These are forbearance {yahia')^ religious observance 
{idyama), postures iasana), regulation of the breath {jfrdndychna), 
restraint of the senses i protydhdra\, steadying of the mind 
[dfidrand)^ contemplation ^dliydna\ and j)rofound meditation 
\sartwdM), Under the head yania, foihearauce, there are fiv'c 
divisions: not doing injury to living beings, veracity, avoidance 


Wall’s View, vol. IV [K 205. ClidiiiboiV Kncyoiopiedia, 1. ! 
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of cliastity^ and non-acceptance of gifts. These five con- 
stitute the universal great duty. The second stage^ called reli- 
gious observance^ has also five divisions. It comprises external 
as well as internal purity^ cheerfnlnessj or contentment^ auste- 
r\ty, muttering of Yedic hymns, and devoted reliance on the 
Lord. 

The third stage of Yoga, viz., postures (dsana)^ is a veiy^ 
curious feature in the system. Patanjali defines these postures 
to be such as are at the same time “ steady and comfortable,^’ 
and then prescribes postures which to us at least would seem to be 
rigid and painful. It is, therefore, the duty of one who aspires 
to become a Yogin to acquire these postures by degrees, distract- 
ing his mind from the irksomeness to his body, by contemplating 
the wonders of the heavens. Perfection in preliminary postures 
prepares for the more difficult exercise of regulating the breath, 
called prdnciydma. This consists in suppression of the inspira- 
tion and expiration of the breath, and is a complicated and diffi- 
cult accomplishment, which requires daily and persevering 
practice. It is said to be threefold, as, exhalation, inhalation, 
and suspension. Suspension of the breath is also called kum- 
bhaka, from kumbha^ a jar, because when the breath is suspended 

the ^ital spirits are motionless as water in a jar.’^ i 

These extraordinary practices a})pcar to have been prescribed 
by Patanjali, with an honest belief that they assisted man in 
disengaging his spirit from its connection witli the body; but 
the strange ctfects they produced tempted impostors also to resort 
to them. Patanjali declares, for instance, that wlicn a man is 
perfect in those profound meditations, or steady ings of the 
miiuV^ which are called collectively saunjama, restraining,^^ 
he gains a knowledge of the past and future, a knowledge of 
the sounds of all animals, of all that has happened in his former 
births, of the thoughts of others, of the time of his own death, a 


Ward's Vlu^v, ^oL iv, p. 212, C'lumtbLTs' EucvlIo., v Yo^a.’ 
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knowledge of all tliat exists in the different worlds^ of stars and 
planets^ of the structure of liis own hodvd Eight great powers 
are specially enumerated as powers which a Yogiii will acquii'e, 
if he properly regulates and applies the samyama, or faculty of 
restraining/^ \iz.^ he will have the power of shiinking into the 
form of the minutest atom ; that of assuming a gigantic body ; 
that of becoming extremely light ; that of becoming extremely 
iiea-vy; that of unlimited reach of the organs (as touching the 
moon with the tip of the finger) ; that of irresistible will (as for 
instance^ sinking into earth as easily as into water) ; that of per- 
fect dominion over the inner organs of the body ; and that of 
mastery over all beings^, animate and inanimate.^ These strange 
effects, attributed to IToga practices^ are the secret of the power 
M'liich this doctrine has at all times exercised over the Hindu 
mind. Eeligious Hindus delight in believing that they can attain 
eternal blessings by austerities^ and hypocrites and impostors 
deliglit in a system which leads to a belief in magic^ palmistrt^^ 
and all sorts of juggling. AYithiu our own generation^ most un- 
accountable powers are still attributed to Yogins. In an instance 
recorded by Professor Wilson^ a Brahman appears to sit in tlie 
air wholly unsupported^ and to remain so sitting, on one occasion 
for twelve minutes, on another for forty minutes. ^ 

In a treatise by X. C. Paul {le. Xavina Chandin Pida), pub- 
lished at Benares, in 1851, some of the strange phenomena of 
Yoga practices are explained. He refers to the cases in which 
human beings have allowed themselves to be buried for the space 
Oi a month, or even for forty days. Tiiey undergo a certain pre- 
paration, as prescribed in the Yoga-Sutras, and this preparation, 
X. C. Paul endein'oiirs to show, is founded on a careful observa- 
tion of the natime and habits of hibernating animals. 

/ Chambcrr’Enevc.J/. ; Colebrooke, ^ AViUon's on the Religious 

Aok’. E^ 2 . ’Sol- li. pp. 2ol, 2'o2. St'ots of tlie AVork^, i. ]-).°20y. 

- Alaay of tlie^e pov\cr'. are claimed ■ Asiatic Aloutiilv Reghter for Alarch* 
\>\ a de\utcc, in tlie drama of Alalati lS2J. - o - , 

aiid ALi-l'ia\a. Ait v. (WiEou’s train,, 

'.ol u Calc id, p. 52.) 
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The Sanskrit '^orks in which Yoga doctrine is taught are^ firsts 
the Sutras of Patanjali; in four Padas or chapters^ and; secondly; 
the Commentaries. One of these; by Y achaspati-lMisra; is a com- 
mentary on an older commentary; said to be by Tyasa. 

Those by YijnanabhikshU; Bhojadeya; Nagojibhatta; are the 
most studied in India. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE XYAYA AXD VAISES HIKA SYSTEMS. 

The Xyaya System. 

In the Nyaya System^ Got am its reputed author^ asks himself 
two questions: What are the subjects on which right notions 
are indispensable ? and what are the means by which they can 
be obtained? He begins with the means^ or instruments^ for 
wiiich the Sanskrit w^ord is pramdna. These instmments he de- 
clares to be ^ — 

“ 1 . Knowledge which has arisen from the contact of a sense with its 
object (that is, with the elements). 

“ Inference of three sorts, — a priori, a posteiiori, and from analogy. 

“3. Comparison ; and — 

** 4. Knowiedge verbally communicated, which may he of ^ that whereof 
the matter is seen,’ and of ‘ that whereof the matter is not seen,' (reve- 
lation, j 

Tlie prameya, or objects about wiiicli it is indispensable to 
have knowiedge^, are next treated of. These are : — the soul ; 
bijdy; five organs of sensation and their corresponding objects; 
understandings manas, or tlie organ of imagination and volition ; 
activity; faults or failings wEich cause activity (viz., affection, 
aversion, and bewilderment) ; transmigration ; fruit or retiibii- 

‘ Cliaiabcrs’ huc\ LlopiL'dia, art. ’ 
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tion^ or that rrhich accrues from acthity and failings ; pain, and 
absolute deliverance or emancipation. 

We must content ourselves in tliis sketch vith conveying an 
idea of the maner in which Got am a defines the first four. 

Soul [dtman) is the site of knowledge or sentiment; it is infi- 
nite, eternal. Souls are numerous, but the Supreme Soul is 
one. It is demonstrated as the creator of all things. Know'- 
ledge, volition, desire, aversion, pain, pleasure, severally and col- 
lectively, argue the existence of soul. They are not universal 
attributes, — as number, quantity, fee., — common to all sub- 
stances ; but are peculiar qualities, apprehended only by one 
organ. They have a distinct substratum, which is neither sub- 
stance, as heretofore understood, nor space, nor time. This sub- 
stratum is the Imng soul, jivdtman, the animating spirit of each 
individual. This individual soul is infinite and eternal, and ex- 
periences the fruit of its deeds, whether pain or pleasure.^ 

Gotama’s definition of body {sarlra) is, that it is earthy, but 
not composed of the three elements, nor the foiu, nor the five ; 
It is the seat of the soul^s enjoyment, for it is the seat not 
merely of motion, but of effort or action, tending to the attainment 
of what is pleasing, and to the removal of what is displeasing. 

Organs of sensation [indriya), are next defined as “instruments 
of knowledge, conjoined to the body and imperceptible to the 
senscs.^^ Some of the observations on these senses are notable, 
as, in reference to sight. Got am a does not consider the pupil of 
the eye to be the organ of sight, Imt “ a ray of light proceeding 
from the pupil of the eye tOAvards the object viewed, is tlie visual 
organ.'’^ And so also in reference to hearing, “ the outer car or 
opening of the auditory passage is not the organ of hearing, 
Init, “ ether contained in the caAnty of the ear, and communi- 
cating by intermediate ether Avith the object heard.^^ - 

Objects of sensation [artha], corresponding Avitli the indriyay 

^ Chambers’ EbctcIo., 1. 1.. Colobrouke, Misc. Es^., vol. i. pp. 207 — S. 

‘ Ibid, vul. i. pp. 2GS — U 
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are the qualities of earth, m., odour, savour, colour, tangibility, 
and sound. 

Having determined what kind of evidence is to be admitted 
as proof, and what are the objects concerning which proof or 
right notions are indispensable for future bliss, Gotama proceeds 
to investigate the met hud by which doubt is removed and cer- 
tainty is obtained. Doubt [sansaya] , he says, may be caused ‘^from 
unsteadiness in the recognition, or by tlie non-recognition of 
some mark, which, if we were sure of its presence or absence, 
would determine the subject to be so or so, or not to be so or so ; 
but it may also arise from conliicting testimony."’'’ ^ 

But how,'’'’ in the words of Dr, Ballantyne, is a man to 
get out of doubt ? Pie will be content to remain in doubt if 
there be no motive for inquiring further.^^ Gotama proceeds 
therefore to describe motive, prayojana, as that by wliich a 
person is mo^'ed to action. It is the desire of attaining plea- 
sure, or of shunning pain, or the wish of exemption from both ; 
for such is the purpose or impulse of every one in a natural 
state of mind.^^ 

lie next defines drisJitdnta, a familiar instance. It is, accord- 
ing to him, a topic on which, in controversy, both disputants 
consent ; or that in regard to which a man of an ordinary and 
a man of a superior intellect entertain the same opinion.'’^ By 
the aid of such example the assertion of tlie proposition establishes, 
as he believes, a tenet or dogma, Slddhdnta. This tenet may, how- 
ever, be a tenet of all the schools,’" that is, universally acknow- 
ledged, or a tenet peculiar to some school,^'’ that is, partially 
acknowledged ; or a hypotlietical dogma,’’ tliat is, one wliicli 
rc^ts on the supposed tmth of anotlier dogma ; or an implied 
dogma,” tliat is, one the correctness of whicli is not expressly 
i)roved, but tacitly admitted hy the Nyaya.* 

’ Chambers, 1. 1. p. 11. CoU-brookc, ber^’ Encyclo., 1. ]. p. It. Dr Balhm- 
I. 1 \(>\ I p 291. UvA\ in t!jt ‘-iAmiit,'’ voi. i. 

CV'iLbrooko, \oi, 1, p. 21)1. CiUiiii- uO 
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A tenets hoTrever^ is supposed to require a syllogistic proof. 
Gotama proceeds, tlierefore, to examine tlie nature of such a proof, 
and being thus led to an examination of the nature of discussion 
in general,, enters into a detailed account of the vaidous modes 
in tvhich a discussion may be carried on. The dehnitions he 
gives, on this occasion, of the different sorts of discussion, — in 
which the object of the disputant is not truth, but rictory,— are 
not the least interesting part of his treatise.^ 

Even the bare outline here given shoAvs Gotama’s peculiar 
mental power, and practical mode of dealing with the deepest 
questions which affect the human mind. He tries to discover 
man’s place in the universe ; and to do this coiTectly, he care- 
fully examines the tools or instruments proper for tlie attain- 
ment of trutli. Ills conclusions on one subject or another may 
be rejected; but his clearness of aim, and his distinct percep- 
tion of right means towards its attainment, continue to be the 
invaluable guide of successive generations. 

It has been remarked, that the great prominence given by 
the Xyaya to tlie method, by means of which truth might be 
ascertained, has sometimes misled Eiu’opean vuiters into the 
belief that it is merely a system of formal logic ; but far from 
lacing restricted to mere logic, the Xyaya w'as intended to be a 
complete system of philosophical investigation, and dealt with 
some questions, such as the nature of the intellect, articulated 
sound, genus, variety, and indiriduality in a manner so masteiiv 
as well to deserve the notice of European philosophers.'’^' 

The prominence, however, Avhich Gotama himself gi^'es to the 
method of reasoning, and the general interest Avhich attaches to 
it, render it desirable that we should recur to it with greater 
detail. But before doing so we must note, that whilst European 
logic employs phraseology founded on classification, the X'yaya 

^ Dr. Ballaiityne, in “The Pandit,” ^ C]iainberrf’Eneyclopa\Iia,art.“iN'y- 
1 . p. 5(C Cliaiubors’ Encyclopaedia, a\n,” p. It. 
ni t. •' Nyaya,” p. 1 i. 
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system makes use of terms upon which a classification would ])e 
based. The one infers that kings are mortal/^ because they 
belong to the class of mortal beings. The other arrives at the 
same conclusion^ because mortality is inherent in humanity^ and 
humanity is inherent in kings. 

This difference may not seem to be in itself of great importance^, 
but not to understand it would throw unnecessary difficulty in 
the way of those who desire free and confidential interchange of 
thought with enlightened Hindus^ on those subjects which are 
most deeply interesting to our common nature. Dr. BallantTOC 
says : '^AVhat we wish to impress in regard to this is^ the neces- 
sity (if both parties wish to understand each other) of acquiring 
readiness and dexterity in transforming the one phraseology into 
the other ; for a person habituated to the one form finds the other 
at first both repulsive and peiq:)lexing^ because the rules which 
he has preAiously been accustomed to tiuist to, do not apply di- 
rectly to the form of expression propounded, and are of no use 
to him till he has got the matter into the shape in which it might 
have been advantageously presented to him at tlie outset. The 
European logician Avill have no difficulty in bringing to the test 
of his own rules a statement presented to him in any intelligible 
shape by a pandit, or anyone else ; but he will place a needless 
obstacle in the way of his own argument if he leaves to a pandit 
the task of doing the same thing for himself.'’*^ 

The proposition given above would, as we have seen, be stated 
by a Euinpean logician as, ^^All men are mortal by a Hindu 
as, ^AVhere there is humanity there is mortality.-’'’ The process 
of reasoning is the same ; but whilst the European is assisted bv 
the abstract idea of class, the Hindu makes use of what in Sans- 
krit is termed vydpti? This word indicates that inherent con- 

‘ Or Ballantriie. inthcBenaros Mag.j | this term, “T\apti.” It means, lite- 
Ttl 1 . (ISie), it^priiited in tile “Pandit/' ! rallvn pervading mhereu<.e, hut is oniv 
vol 1 . p, 22.^ ^ i used in the philosoplinal syNtenij to de 

- “ It is diilieult/’ ^a} s Dr. Piuer, “ to ; nute logical relations iii a proposition 
find an adequate \\ord in EuuUsli for I lit to form the major term or member 
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nection of subject and predicate has been ascertained^ and that 
mortality is inherent in humanity is an ascertained fact. The 
ascertainment of this pervading inherence appears to answer 
almost precisely to what we call induction ; and this leads us to 
another^ but less important variation^ between the modes of 
Hindu metaphysicians and those of Europe. In the process of 
induction the Hindu calls in the aid of his memory^ as^ in the 
exposition of the Nyaya System^ Gotama says : Having re- 
peatedly observed in the case of culinary hearths and the like^, 
that where there is smoke there is fire^ having assumed that the 
concomitancy is invariable^ having gone near a mountain and 

being doubtful whether there is fire in it ; seeing smoke 

on hy one recollects the invariable concomitancy of fire and 

smoke.^^ This recollection of a previously -established 

general principle answers to the Enthymema^^ of the 

Greek. The Greek holds the miexpected premiss to be in the 
mhidy — the Hindu in the memory.^ 

In now tinning our attention to Gotama^s nyaya or syllo- 
gism^ we must first observe thatj according to him^ it consists of 
five avayava^ or component parts. 1st. The proposition or the 
declaration of what is to be established^ the Sanskrit word for 
which is pratijad, 2nd. The reason or means for the establish- 
ing of what is to be established^ hetu. 3rd. The example or 
some familiar case^ which either illustrates the case to be estab- 
lished or shows the impossibility of its being otherwise : this in 
Sanskrit is luldharana. 4th. Tlie application or re-statement 
of that in respect of which something is to be established^ the 
vpanaya, And^ 5th. The conclusion^ nigamana, or the re-stating 
of the proposition because of the mention of the reason.* 

of a srllogism. And consequently, the Translation of Bhashd-Farichheda^ pp. 
words ‘ v\ apa’ or ‘ v\ apaka’ are only made 31—32, note. 

use of in reference to a general propo- ‘ Dr. Ballautyne, on Nyaya. “ Pan- 
sition. And as a literal translation of dit,” yol. i. p, 2i. 

tlle^o words miglit easily lead to erro* - Dr. CTohBtiieker, in Chambers’ En- 
iieons views, Dr. Kuer gives tlioir equi- eu*lo.,ai't. ‘'NyBa,” p. 11. Coiebrooke, 
\aleut in the terniinoiogy of Europe.™ Mise. Ess., vol. i. p. 2b*2, 
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The example given of such a syllogism runs thus : — 

. This hill is fiery ; 

2 . For it smokes ; 

“ 3. It smokes in the same manner as a culinary hearth, and it does 
not smoke as a lake, from ^vhieh vapour is seen to arise ; for vapour is 
not smoke, and a lake is in\ariab]y devoid of fire ; 

“ 4-. Accordingly, the hill is smoking ; 

“ 5. Therefore, it is fiery.” 

That the Hindu syllogism consists of five instead of tlii’ee 
members^ has been charged upon it as deficiency in accuracy 
of definition/'’ This accusation is thus met by Dr. B allant pie : 
^^The five-membered expression^ so far as the arrangement of 
its parts is concerned^ is a snmmarj^ of the Naiyayika^s ^iews 
in regard to rhetoric^ ^ an offshoot from logic ^ (see ^hately’s 
Elements of KhetoiiC;, p. 6) ^ and one to M'hich, after ^ the ascer- 
tainment of the truth by investigation/ belongs the establish- 
ment of it to the satisfaction of another.''^ ^ In fact^ Gotama 
appears to have expressed bare logic in a ttvo-membered argu- 
ment^ and to have added two other members when he sought to 
comfince rhetorically. After the declaration^, and the reason^ 
lie inserts an example/'’ confirmatory" and also suggestive^ and 
an application/'’ that is^ he shows in the fourth member of his 
syllogism that his example possesses the required cliaracter ; and 
then he ^inds up Avith the conclusion/^ or Q. E. D.^ whicli is 
common to all syllogisms. 

Gotama himself probably used the five-membered svlloo-ism 
exclusively^ for the three-membered and two-merabered are only 
referred to as promulgated in later works, in which the Vaiseshika 
system is combined with that of the Xyaya. 

We must complete this sketchy or outline^ by giving a few 
specimens of the manner in which tlie Kyaya school, or the 
Xaiyayikas, conduct their school debates; and these we take 

, ’ Dr. fiallantyne, on tliu Syatom. ‘‘ TauJit,” vul. i. p. 3y. 
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fi’om WarcVs VicTT of tlie History^ Literatiu’e, and ^Mythology 
of the Hindus/^ 

An opponent is introduced^ wlio takes the teachei’^s reasoning 
to pieces^ putting it/^ Dr. Ballantyue says^, into the form 
of the five-membered discourse^ and trying to show its insuffi- 
ciency.^'’ ^ 

An opponent asks whether^ when a horse is seen at a dis- 
tance;, and cannot be distinguished from an ass^ or vice versa, 
the doubt exists in the object or in the mind of the person see- 
ing. Gotama says in the mind;, and that the mind must remain 
in doubt until the senses furnish fuller eGdence.- 

Another opponent makes the following statement : 

“ The souses were created to give knowledge of objects. 

Therefore objects must have existed before the senses, and inde- 
peiideutiy of them. 

Because the senses are the medium of knowledge ; and it would 
have been unreasonable to create tlie medium, had there not been 
something whereon the medium should be exercised.” 

He then reproaches Gotama with having affirmed that it was 
not until the senses were exercised on an object^ that that 
object became knouni^ whereas^ since all objects necessarily 
existed before^ tlie senses could not be necessary to their exist- 
ence. Proof/^ he continues^ ^Giiust be common to past;, present_, 
and fiitiu'c time ; but according to your acknowledgment tliei’e 
was a time when it did not exist. Pie goes on to show that 
objects and proof of tlielr existence are nut inseparable. Know- 
ledge or proof comes to us gradually ; firsts names ol things are 
givciij then the names are sounded^ and when the soiuid is heard, 
and its meaning understood, tlie knowledge of it is obtained. 
Gotama appears to treat this as cavilling, for he asks tlie oppo- 
nent how, if he maintains that notliiiig is capable of proof, lie 

^ Oil the Xvava Sv».tom. Eepublhlicd from Benares Magazine, in ‘-Paudit,'’ 
vol. i c- 

- Ward’s View, voL iv. \\ 2i0, 
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^vill o!)taiii proof of his own proposition^ tliat nothing can ho 
proved. The opponent shifts his groxuid^ says lie meant to 
affirm that there was no such thing as siihstaiicc^ and that ohjects^ 
and the etidence of their exist cnce^ must be a mistake. Gotania 
shows this proposition to be untenable^ by the example of a drum 
which must have had an existence before the sound which pro- 
ceeds from it reaches the ear. Sound is the proofs the object of 
Avhieh is the drum. And again^ in the ease of objects displayed 
by the sun^ the sun proves the existence of objects; AAdiereforc 
it is manifest^ that AvhercA'er the proof of things can be united 
to that Avhich is to be proA'ed_, such proof Avill be established.^^ 

In some cases it is said that the imderstanding is needed to 
confirm the testimony of the senses ; but there are cases in 
Avhich the evidence of the senses alone suffices : A lamp de- 
pends upon the sight of others for its manifestation ; but the 
eyes are possessed of an inherent energy^ so that other assist- 
ance is unnecessary/^ ^ 

AVhen the opponent objects to the evidence of the senses^ 
because their poAver depends upon their union AAith spirit, 
Gotama replies that this does not affect the cpicstion. T]>c 
union of spirit is necessary to all ideas ; but spirit merely assists 
in forming general conceptions^ Avhile the senses are indisp>cn- 
sable in forming notions of individual objects. The foUoAving 
examples are adduced : 

A man in a state of profound sleep is aAvoke by tlic sound 
of thunder; in this instance the ear alone is the means of 
CA'idcuce^ for the senses and spirit had no intercom’se at the 
time ; so also, Avhen a person in deep thouglit is suddenly sur- 
prised by the touch of fire, the first impression is on the sense 
of feeling; and afterAvards spirit is aAvakened to a sense of 
dangcr.^^ 

When the opponent objects to the proposition that the proofs 
of things apply to time as past, prcseiit; and future; and ^ay> 

‘ WunV'. mjI n ]), 2 IS. 
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tliat present time is a nonentity ; for tliat liilst tve utter the 
words it is gone, Gotama contends that if present time he not 
admitted, neitlier the past nor the future can he maintained, 
for they belong to each other ; and the very idea of anytliing 
being present or visible necessarily belongs to present time/* ^ 
Allusions to the nature of sound are of frequent occurrence in 
Hindu philosophy ; and the manner in which it is investigated 
in the Nyaya has been thought deseining the notice of western 
speculation/^ > 

The opponent says that sound is not in itself a medium of 
proof, it is the same as inference. Sound is a cause, and the 
meaning inseparable from it must be inferred. Ciotama denies 
that any meaning is inseparably attached to sound, for he says, 
barley is called by us yava, but the mlecliclihas (barbarians or 
inferior races) call it }ianku. The direct or literal meaning of 
sound is admitted in all that relates to visi])le life, a.nd for tlie 
iiuisible world the Sustras (or religious books) give efficacy to 
sound. We are not to suppose that the sastra is uncreated, 
for ail the words of wliich it is composed are of human com> 
position ; to be at all understood, they arc dependent upon the 
faculty of hearing : and they are subject to decay; the som*cc of 
sound is the power of utterance placed in the throat 

Tlie conclusion is, that sound is of human invention, not, as 
the opponent asserts, unci’eated. 

The opponent carries on the argument, saying that men liave 
constantly repeated the same alphabetic sounds ; to wliicli 
Gotama replies that, if sounds were uncreated, we should not 
depend upon the reiteration of alphabetic sounds. What is un- 
created has only one form, whereas sounds possess endless 
variety; they are the symbols of things, and their power lies in 
expressing kind, qualities, actions, &:c. 

Wlien Gotama asserts that the destruction of tlie body is not 

' 'Ward, ojl. iv. ]\ 210. ^ | ’ Ward’s View, yoI . pp. 250, 251, 

’ Cliam!)LTr-’ Eiu‘\tlu. art. | 
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tlie destmction of spirit^ but of the dTrelling-place of spiiit^ the 
opponent says in that case the ^vord death has no meaning ; but 
Gotama explains that death is “ the dissolution of the tenacious 
union bettveen the soul and the animal spirit/'’ 

The opponent thinks that the faculty of reason or mind must 
be identical 'wuth spirit^ because Ave say^ 7 do not remember/^ 
To Avlucli Gotama replies that a person so expressing himself 
means to say^ I am endeaA oimng to remember tliat Ayhich in 
my mind I had lost/^ And he further remarks that if mind 
were the same as spirit_, it would happen^ that when the mind 
wandered^ the body Arould be without a soul/ 

One of Gotama^ s reasons for inferring that spirit is distinct 
from body is^ that a child is subject to fears and otlier sensa- 
tions which it could never have acquired but from the im23res- 
sions received in preceding forms of existence/^ The opponent 
thinks that you might as Avell attribute the expansion and con- 
traction of the doAver of the lotus to joys and fears experienced 
in a former birth ; but to this Gotama observes that the motions 
of the lotus arc subject to the season s^ Avhilst the actions of the 
child arc not/ Further observations are made to shoAV that 
there is in man an undying living spirit of Avhich mind is merely 
the orgau^ and of Avhich remembrance and knowledge ai'c 
qualities. 

Remembrance is a part of knoAvledge. KnoAvledge produces 
impressions^ and Avben these impressions meet Avith some 
assistant^, remembrance is produced/'’ 

The Vaiseshika System. 

The Abstracts and Commentaries, in which the Vaiseshika 
system is at present taught, are, as already noticed, an inter- 
mingling of the system of Kanuda Avith that of Gotama. For 
European readers this is to be regretted, for in Europe Ave like 

‘ Warau View, vol p. 203, ‘ PjkI, yoI. ir. p. 25r, ’ Ibid, 258. 
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to identify an anthoi’^s indmdnality Trith. his work. Hindns_, on 
the other handj consider this is a matter absolutely unimportant. 
Knowledge^ or truths is to them the precious power which re- 
Liases from the bondage of transitory existence^ and ushers the 
emancipated soul into realms of eternal bliss ; andj w'hether this 
knowledge come through the medium of one teaclier or another; 
or whether such teacher lived in by- gone centuries or is a con- 
temporary; is perfectly immaterial. 

In our country; and in our generation; the question of author- 
ship assumes a different aspect. Even wdien the truth; which 
w^e desire to receive; is to be received as absolute truth; we 
imagine it better; or accept it more readily; if we can form 
to ourselves a notion of the eharaeter of the person through 
w'hom it is conveyed to us. W ords vary in meaning from genera- 
tion to generation; and; even amongst contemporaries; opinions 
similar in language may vary in force. ThuS; it wail help us to 
understand the ten lectiucs attributed to Kanadu; if we keep in 
mind that they lean toAvards physical science rather than toAvards 
metaphysical analysis; that liis system Avas later than that of 
Gotama ; and that it may on several points be looked upoU; not 
as opposing; but as completing; the Xyaya system. 

Kaiiada distributes the contents of the universe imder six 
categories or jjaddrthciy^j to wdiich later Avriters of this school 
add a seventh. 

These ijaddrtlia are : 


Substance ..... 

. dracijiu 

Quality ..... 

. imna. 

Action or motion .... 

lea i' Hi an. 

Generality or couiuiunity 

. sdhiitnya. 

Atomic individuality or dilfertaice . 


Co-inbercnce, or intimate relation . 

sa mac ay a. 


^ Dr. EalLintyne observes, that in ' tlie term in its etymologiLal sense to 
Of'Unary languaire paJarflia -ignify “ rliat which is meant hy a 

and adds that, alihougli he | ‘“word.” Eepnntrd iVom the Beran»^ 
tlimbts whether the Pandits \wll arrive Magazine in ‘‘ Pandit," voL i. p. 22. 
with him, he believes that Kanada used 
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To these the modern \dnseshikas add non-existence^ ahhh'ci, 
Sr.hstance is treated as the intimate canso of an aggregate effect^ 
— ^that in M'hich qualities abide^ and in ndiich action takes place. 
Substance is not therefore analagoiis to our idea of matter^ but in- 
eludes vrlmt ^ye consider as aeiial^ imponderable;, abstract, spiritual 
and emotional. Nine descriptions of matter are enumerated, as 
earth, water, light, air, ether, time, space, soul {dt//ia/i)y and 
laanaSy the organ of affection. IVith these species of substance 
the folloAving qualities unite : colour, savour, odour, feel, number, 
dimension, severality, conjunction, disjunction, priority, posteri- 
ority, gravity, fluidity, viscidity, sound, understanding, pleasure, 
pain, desire, aversion, volition or effort, merit, demerit, and sell- 
restitution. 

Qualities not only unite nith sidjstance, but substance, of 
one kind or other, is the sid)stratiUQ necessary to the existence 
of the quality ; and this idea, that substances are the substrata 
of qualities and actions, appears to have originated with Kaiiada. 
Passing over action and generality, KaniuhP^ fifth topic is atomic 
individuality or ultimate difference. This ultimate difference is 
called visesha, and from tliis term, and the dcictrine winch it sig- 
nifies, Kaiuida^s system has hcen named. In the form of vistishas, 
that is, of atonue iudi\ idualities, sub'.tanee is, it asserts, eternal, 
Init transient, when assuming the condition of products. Atoms 
arc eternal and uiichaiigcahle, and two atoms of the same sub- 
stance, though lionujgencoiis with each other, differ tncrclv in so 
fur as the one excludes the other. Kaiuida’s at jiiis are absolute 
units of space, without dimension or motion, nun’e muthcnuitical 
p<;iuts. But wliilst they arc without cause themselves, tliey arc 
the caus('' of the material luu^ erse. To the sen^e^^ tlu'y are avIioHv 
imperceptible, and kuov ledge of them can only be obtained bv 
inferenee.i 

Jn tlu‘ interesting Introduction whieli Ur. liber has appended 

» rii.ucl't V K \olo, uiiicl- Vai obiiLi/' Irantlaiiua of tlu' Jjiueli.i- 

P 'I'ii 111. iilunla LiO’u 
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to Ills Translation of tlie BLasliu-Parichchlieda/^ he compares 
Kaiiada’s doctrine of atoms to that of Democritus, and pro- 
nounces it vastly superior ; because, in the Hindu system, 
'‘atoms a]'e first conceived in their real notion as units of matter 
without any extent ; and, secondly, because the theory of atoms 
fonns only a subordinate part of Hindu research/^ 

AVe will now endeavour to give a few of the more significant 
points of this system. Wlieii the nature of earth is investigated 
it is said to be of two kinds; — eternal in its character of atoms, 
uneternal in the shape of products. The distinguishing quality 
of earth is its smell. 

In the description of qualities, the folloAving is the account 
given of self-restitution. It is threefold : 1st. It is the impetus 
causing activity in earth, water, liglit, air, and the organ of affec- 
tion. 2nd. Tlic mental process peculiar to the soul, and the 
cause of memory. And 3rd. It is elasticity, cansiiig mats and 
similar substances, wlien distnihed, to reassume their former 
position.’ 

Ill concluding this very cursory statement, it must especially 
be noticed that, in this system, understanding, huddlii^ is the 
quality of soul, dtuian. And it is through the action of hiiddhi 
alone that truth or right notions can 'oe acquired. The tools or 
instruments with which huddlii works for this purpose arc two. 
In the words of an article of which w'C have already made 
much use, ‘‘ Kanada admits of only two such iiistrimients, or 
prarndnicfs, viz., knowledge which arises from the contact of a 
sense with its object, and inference. Comparison, revelation, 
and tlie other iiistrurnents of right notion, mentioned in other 
systems, the conunentaiovs endeavour to show are included in 
these two. Fallacies and other inodes of iueoneiusive reasoning 
arc fuvtiicr dealt wixli in conueetiou with ‘ inference,^ though 
nith le>s detail than in the X\aya, where thc^c topics are en- 
larged upon vitli particular pivdileetiou/^^* It lias likewise been 
e iiaiiil Jiiii .. lUi ” V ' - iUi/i 1, 
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observ’ed^ that Kanada simplified the syllogism^ and that a syllo- 
gism of three memhers_, or of two memberSj has been the form 
used since Kanada^ s additions have been made to the j>^yaya 
doctrine. It would be interesting to trace obsen'ations on phy- 
^ical science up to their source^ so as to ascertain whether they 
originated previous to Kandda; and^ if so^ whether Kanada^s 
observations added essentially to their acuteness. 

The following statements are recorded in the Bhasha-Parichch- 
heda^ one of the later but renowned works of Yiswanatha Pancha- 
nana^ which teach the doctrines of the Yaiseshikas. 

The teacher contends that the seat of rision is the pupil of 
the eye^ and not the iris. An opponent objects that the pupil is 
too small a body to embrace large objects^ and that the whole 
eye must be engaged in the Avork of Aision. To this the teacher 
replies that the seat of vision must be confined to that part of 
the eye which is made up of light, the Sanskrit word Avhicli he 
here \ises for light being tejas ; and he argues^ that as the blaze 
of a lamp is capable of compression and expansion_j so also is 
this light in the eye. When the poAver of vision falls upon a 
transparent object^ it sees through it ; Avhen it faUs upon an 
opaque body_, it rests upon the surface. The teacher further 
shoAvs that the light of the eye must be confined to the pupil bv 
referring to animals who sec in the dark^ in Avhich it is evident 
that the pupil of the eye is full of this light called tejas} 

The phenomena of siglit are again alluded to as an illustration 
of the ra])idity of thouglit. The teacher states that ideas arise 
in siiccessioiq and tliat one idea remains in the mind onlv till 
the next is formed. He admits that continually many ideas 
appear to have been formed at once; but this, he savs, is illm- 
trated by the rapid motion of a shaft, Avhieh, in a state of ex- 
treme velocity, appears to the observer as a regular eir(*le.' 

We also meet Avitli some striking remarks on sound, as : 

^ \Vara^ View. vol. i\. p - Ibid, iv. p. 25‘J. 
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“ 1G4. There are t\vo kinds of sound, inarticulate and articulate ; the 
first is produced by a drum, &:c., and the latter, as Ka and other letters, 
by the contact of the throat with the palate. 

“ 105. Every sound abides in the ether, but it is perceived when it 
is produced in the ear. Some say its productioti takes place like a 
suoce:?sion of waves. 

106. According to otliers, like the bud of the Kadamba plant. 
From the knowledge that the letter Ka is produced, and that it is 
destroyed, non eternity of sound would follow." 

And the concluding verse of Visw'anatlia says : 

“ 167. The knowledge, that this Ka is that Ka, depends uj'ion the 
perception of general knowledge. ’ This is the medicine/ such and 
utlier sentences depend upon general knowledge." ^ 

Neither the Nyaya nor the Yaiseshika must he view^ed as ex- 
pounding theology. Ideas of God are introduced, hut inci- 
dentally, as Avlien speaking of the three eGls w^hich comprehend 
id! the rest, the teacher says it has been asserted that the know- 
ledge of God will destroy all these errors at once ; hut this is 
incorrect ; knowledge of God will destroy the paiunt evils, and 
the attendant errors w'ill vanish as a consequence. Nature, the 
teacher declares to he the same with God. Nature, iu this 
seii>e, is separate from things, and is, as he shows, competent to 
the work of creation. 

'We conclude this outline of the Nyaya united Avith the Yaise- 
shika doctrine by referring to a few very interesting passa«:cs, 
iu Avhich Dr. Kber states liis estimate of the religiousness of 
these philosophers. He considers their doctrhie decidedly 
theistical. ^Yiccordiiig to them,'' he says, ^’God is personal. 
He is not .... mere existence, mere knoAvlcdge, mere bliss, 
hilt he is a substance, of Avhich existence, &c., are attributes ; 
for it is impossible to tliink of existence, kuoAvledge, icc., Avith- 
out referring them to a subject Avdiich exists, AA'liich has knoAv- 


Dr. TriUisliuiun of the BhAsiia-TanehL-hhecld, SO — 81. 
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ledge/-^ And tins existence Dr. Eder considers to be distinct 
from the world and distinct fi'om finite spirits. He is of in- 
finite power^ the ruler of the universe.-’^ ^ 

And this idea is not a mere fortuitous addition to the system, 
but one of its chief s[)ring*s. Atoms in tliemselves are uncon- 
nected, have no action, produce no effects. So also with many’s 
higher nature, to use Dr. Ederis own words: ^*Theie may be 
souls, independent of a creator, but witliout conscience, without 
enjoyment, Avithout development, and Avitliout a final end, for 
they are not uuiicd Avith mind, tlie instmmeut by Avliicli tliey 
are connected Avith the Avorld, among themselves and Avith the 
creator. Because this connection exists, because there is foim, 
because individual souls have conscience, therefore it is neces- 
sary to assume a God Avho, by his infinite pOAver and knowledge, 
is the author of this connection, of the all- pervading harmony 
of the Avorld. This argument for the existence of a Deity is 
essentially teleological, or based upon final causes in nature. 
The Deity is the creator of the Avorld as to its form, not as to 
its matter. The Xyaya approaches most clobcly of all Hindu 
systems the Christian notion of God^ as its deity is an infinite 

spiric, and at the same time persoiial, distinct from 

matter, and tlie creator and ruler of the universe.'’^ - 

But little known of the reputed author of the Vaiscsliika 
system Ijcyond his hearing the name Ivanada, Avhich native 
anthorities derit'c from kana, minute, and udu, eating, and 
sometimes change into Kiuiahliin or Kan'ahhaksha , Uufj and 
h\ahuia heiiig synonyms of uda. Tln-se Sucray, like the Xyaya 
Sutras, have lieen commented ])y a triph' set of commentaries, 
a id populuiXed in several elementary trcmiscs. The text, Avith 
the ecmimcntary of Saidtara jli^ra, edited in Calcutta, in 18G1, 
hy Jayunarayanu Tarka Panclnluaiia, i:^ the best (‘ditioii for 
tliO'C Avho read Sanskrit; and even tho>e Avho do lujt Avdl find 

' X. 1-! . t '-ail' ut irui-ii.i-Pu.’Klivlihe- ; ’ 

L ] ill ) m Li lii.i'v.-. I 
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some portions translated by tlic late Dr. Ballantync. Amongst 
tlie later \vorks on the same subject^ the most important is the 
Bhasha-Parichchheda/ to tvhich we have already referred. The 
author is Viswanatha Panchanana Bhatta^ son to A idyaiiivesa 
Bliatta. This is accomijanied by a commentary;, entitled^, 
Siddhauta-Muktavali The Pearl -Wreath of Truth 
Yisvranatha is known also by a commentary on the Ay ay a 
Sutras. Pandits believe him to have lived about ttvo himdred 
years ago. His Bhasha-Parichchheda is a text-book in the 
present schools of Bengal. There is no Pandit of any repute 
Avho does not know it well, and many knotv the wdiole of it by 
heart. It is Avritten in metre, although making no attempt to 
possess the merits of poetical composition. The Commentary 
bytAdiich he accompanies this tvork, called Siddhanta-iMuktavali, 
^^The Pearl-Wreath of Truth/^ is altogether different. It is 
Avritten to support the vicAVs of the author and his school in 
controversy, and enters mto discussio]i, and uses the Avhole 
armoury of the sometimes very abstrme technical language of 
the Ay ay a. ^ 

Tlie last Avork that need he mentioned ou the united Xvava 
and A aiseshika systems is the Tarka-Sangraha, of aa hich a 
popular abstract Avas Avritten by Aiiiiam Bhatta, and published 
at Allahabad in 1851, Avith the appended English trandatioii 
tiN)m the pen of Dr. Balhiutyne. 

The Tarka-Saxokaha or Axxaai Bhatta. 

llwixtt I in my la art th-' of the world itluit i^ to -ay, 

]ia\ing inrdititod ou (lod), airl IriNiiig -ediUed uiy prere[>LOi, I 
tln^ tiv.Ui-o. n.unefl the Coni[>eiidiuiii of Logkul fur the plea-aut 

in-triietioii uf tliu inuustriieted. 

Sulistjuee, hhuilily, Action, Genus, Differcuce, Cu-iiilierouce, and 
Xuu-j\htt.iici\ — thov' are the seven categuncs. 


lIj Lai>>. wLv 


' H'i i l.iU.. \x\ 
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Amongst those (that is to say, amongst the Categories}, Substances 
(that is to say, the abodes of Qualities), are nine — Earth, Water, Light, 
Air, Ether, Time, Place, Soul, and IMind. 

Colour, Savour, Odour, Tangibility, Number, Dimension, Severalty, 
Conjunction, Disjunction, Priority, Posteriority, Weight, Fluidity, YL- 
cidity, Sound, Lhiderstanding, Pleasure, Pain, Desire, Aversion, Etfort, 
Merit and Demerit, Faculty. 

To throw upwards, to throw downward^, to contract, to expand, to 
go ; these are called the five Actions. 

Genus (that is to say, a common nature, as the nature common to 
jars, the nature common to wc;bs, dc ,} is of two kinds — higher and 
lower. 

Differences which reside in eternal suhstanees are endless. 

Co-inherence is one only. 

Non-existence (that is to say, the fact of not exi'^tingi is of four kinds 
— antecedent non-existence, destruction, ahbolute non-exibteiice, and 
mutual non-existence 

They call Earth " that in which there ib the quality Odour. It is 
of two kinds — eternal and un-elernal. In its atomic character it ib 
eternal; and when some product ariseb out of those atoms, then that is 
called lui-eteimal. 

Thib itiiat ib to say, Earth in the character of a product) is of three 
kinds, through these differeiices — hxly, organ of senbO, mass. The 
body U that of us men. The organ is the ajiprehender of odour, called 
the Smell, which resides in the fore part of the nose. And the masses 
(that is to say, what have parts) are clods, stones, Sec. 

What appears coll on touching it, they call Water. 

xViid that (namely, water) is of two kinds — eternal and un-etenial. 
Ill the form of atoms it is eternal ; and when a product is produced by 
tlij-be atoms, then that is called un-etenial. In the form of piMdiictb 
water ib of three kinds, through the difference of hodv, bense, and inabS. 
The body existb in the w'orld of "Wtruiia and the bCnse i^ the percipient 
of savour, which they call the Taste. It re>iJeb in tlie fore part of the 
tmgsie. And the mabses are rivers, '^eas. and the like. 

That of which the sensation by tuich is w’arm, they call Liudit. 
I’liH is of two kinds— eternal and un-eternal. Thib light in the form 
tit products is of three kinds, through tho''e differences — Imilv, smse, 
and mass. The hudy e\i-tb in the Solar realm — this a familiar 
Ubbeihon. The bciibe, the [iCrcipieUL of t olour. wliii Ii ihev call the 
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Light, resides in the fore part of the pupil of the eye. And the masses 
are of four hinds, through these differences, — produced in earth, pro- 
duced in the sky, produced in the stomach, and produced in mines. 
Produced in earth, it is fire, &:c. Produced in the sky, it is lightning 
and the like, the fuel of which is water. And that is resident in the 
stomach tvhich is the cause of the digestion of things eaten. That light 
is produced in mines which, such as gold and the like, is found in mines. 

That which has not colour, and has tangibility, they call Air. It is 
of two kinds — eternal and un-eternal. In the form of atoms it ib 
eternal, and in the form of products it is un-eternal. Air in the form 
of products is of three kinds, through the differences of body, sense, 
and mass. The body is in the aerial world. The sense is the Touch, 
the apprehender of tangibility, existing throughout the whole body. 
Its mass is that which is the cause of the shaking of trees and the like. 

Air circulating within the body is called prana. Although it is but 
one, yet from the difference of its accidents, it is called breath, flatu- 
lence, cerebral pulsation, general pulsation, and digestion. 

They call that Ether in which there resides the quality of sound. 
It is one, all-pervading and eternal. 

The cause of the emjdoyment of “ Past,” Present/' and “ Future/’ 
they call Time. It is one, all-pervading, and eternal. 

The cause of the employment of East,” ‘‘West,'’ &c., they call 
Space. It is one, all-pervading, and eternal. 

The substratum of knowledge (that is, that in which knowledge resides) 
they cal] Soul. It is of two kinds — the animal soul and the Supreme 
soul- The Supreme soul is God, the Omniscient. He is One only, and 
devoid of joy or sorrow. And the animal soul is distributed to each 
body. It is all-pervading and eternal. 

The sense which is the cause of the perception of pleasure or pain, 
kc., they call the Mind. And it i^ innumerable for this reason, that 
it remains with each Soul. It is in the form of an atom, and is 
eternal. 

That quality which is apprehended only by the sense of Sight, they 
call Colour. And this qutility is of seven kinds, through these differ- 
ences : white, blue, yellow, red. green, brown, and variegated. This 
quality resides in earth, water, and light. In earth, colour of all the 
Seven kinds resides ; and in water, wlute colour not lustrous resides : 
and lustrous vhitc colour resides in light. 

The quality ^^hkh is known through the seu->e of Tittle, llioy cull 
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Savour. And it l namely, the quality of savour i is of six kinds, throup^h 
the differences of sweet, sour, saline, bitter, astiingeiit, and pungent. 
This quality resides in earth and water. In earth there is savour of the 
six kinds, and in water there is only the sweet savour. 

The quality which is apprehended by the sense of Smell, they call 
Odour. It is of two kinds, fragrance and stench. This quality resides 
in earth alone. 

They call that quality Tangibility which they perceive only hy the 
sense of Touch. This quality is of three kinch, tlirough the distinctions 
of cold, warm, and temperate ithat to say, neither cold nor warm). 
This quality resides in earth, water, light, and air. Coldness to the 
touch resides in water, w^armth to the t<aicli in light, and temj)erateiiess 
in earth and air 

The four of which Colour is the first (that to say, Colour, Savour, 
Odour, Tangibility I, may be produced in Earth (that is to say, in earthy 
things), by maturation (that is to say, by the special conjunction of heat t, 
and they are then transient. Li others (that is to say, in water, light, 
and ail*}, colour and the like are not produced by the conjunction of 
lieat. They arc here eternal or tian^ieut. When they reside in eternal 
things they are eternal ; and when they re:=ide in things not eternal, 
they are said to be transient. 

They call the peculiar cause of the perception of Unity and the like, 
Number. Thi-- ithat to say, number) resides in the nine substances : 
and, reckoning from unity, it ib as far as a “ ZaAA of lahhi< of lorois." 
Unity is both eternal and un-eternai. It is eternal in an eternal thing, 
and un-eternal in an mi- eternal thing ; but Duality and the like is every- 
wliere un-eternal. 

They call the peculiar cause of the conception of Bulk, Measure. 
This quality I’esides in the nine subbtances : and it (that is to say, 
measure ; is of four kinds, through the dibtincticnis of small, great, luiig. 
and short. 

They call the peculiar cause of the conce})tion of tilings as numerically 
distinct, Severalty. This quality resides in all the substances. 

They call ilie peculiar cause of the cuucej)tiou of tilings as conjoined- 
Conjunction. This quality also resides hi all the substances. 

Thev eail the quality which annihilates (i'oiij unction. Disjunction ; and 
tills reside^ in all the substances. 

They call the peculiar cause of tlie ( onceptioii of { things asj, far and 
near, BLiuoteness and rruxiniity. Tlie^e qiialitie-^ le^ide in earth, wator, 
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light, idr, and mind. They are of two kinds, — made ly S}*ace and 
made by Time. There is remoteness, made by s^'ace, in that thing 
which remains in a di'^tant }>laee : and proximity, made by '^pace, in 
that tiling which remains in a place near. In the person w'ho ib tbe 
elder, there is remoteness made by time : and in the person who i'? the 
younger, there is proximity made by time. (Distance and proximiiy 
are determined by relation.) 

They call the quality which is the nondntimate C“,m^e of incipient 
falling. Weight. This quality resides in earth and in water. 

The quality wliich is the non-intimate cause of incipient trickling 
(that D to say, oozing, or melting, or flowing) is called Fluidity. It 
affects earth, light, and water. This quality is of two kind-? : natural 
uhat is to say, established hy its own natures and adscititiou'^ (that is 
to say, produced hy ^r-oine cause). Natural tlnidity resides in water: 
and adscititious duidity resides in earth and light In earthy ^uhstances 
(butter and the like), flrddity is produced hy the eonjuuctiuii of fire. 

They call tiie quality hy wliich particles and the like become a heap, 
Viscidity. This quality resides in waiter alone. 

They call the quality wdiich i-^ appi'Dicmh d by the organ of hearing. 
Sound. This quality resides only in the ether. It is of two kinds, — ■ 
inartirulatf- jiiid aiaiculatc. Inarticulate sound is produced by tlie in- 
strunn ntality of a drum and the like. Sound, which is in the dia^^ie of 
the Sanskrit -the Hinlij, or any otlwr language, is called articulate 
Uhai is to sav, in the form of ^ylIahle^’l. 

Knowledge, which i^ the (aiu^e uf ecery conception (that can be jmt 
in worch). they cull Undm’staiiding. It is of tw'o kinds, — remembrance 
and notion. 

Th{‘ kiiowdedge that is produced only hy its own antecedence (/ e., by 
itself as its own antecedent), they call Kemcmhrance : and knowdedgy 
which is ditYerent from that is called Notion. This (that is to suy, no- 
tion) is of two kiirls, — right and wrong 

Of whatever description anything is, wlien our idea of that tiling is 
of the same description, it is called a right notion, — as in the case of 
siher, the idea of its being silver. This is called jiramn (that i^ to sa}\ 
ooinmeiisurute with its object). The supposing a thing to he us the 
thing is not. — such a notion is called a wnong notion, — as in the ca<e 
of a rpeaily) shell, the notien of its being silver. 

Iliglit notion is of four kinds, according to the diNision of pcrce]'tioin. 
inference'-, conclusion^ from similarity, and autlnn’kative a^-'CVtioim un- 
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derstood. And the efficient causes of these (that is to say, their peculiar 
causes) also are of four kinds, according to the division of perception, 
inference, recognition of similarity, and authoritative assertion. 

Whatever thing, through its operating, is the cause, not common to 
all effects, of some given effiect, that is the instrumental cause thereof 

That which is invariably antecedent to some product, and is not other- 
wise constituted {i,e , is not by anything else, except the result in ques- 
tion, constituted a cause; is the cause (of that product). 

That which annuls its own antecedent, non-existence, is called an 
Effect. 

Cause is of three kinds, according to the distinction of intimate, non- 
intimate, and instrumental. Tliat in which an effect intimately relative 
to it takes its rise, is an intimate cause (of that effect), — as threads ain 
of cloth, and the clotli itself of its own colour. See. Where this intimate 
relation exists, that cause which is associated in one and the same object 
(as a necessarily immanent cause) with such effect or cause, is not intimate. 
Thus, the conjunction of the threads is the non-intimate cause of the 
cloth, and the colour of the threads that of the colour of the cloth* 
The cause, which is distinct from both of these, is the instrumental 
cause, — as the weavers brush, the loom, Sec., are of cloth. Among 
tlie-e three kinds of causes, that only is called an instrumental cause 
which is not a universally concurrent cause or condition ( of all effects, 
— as God, time, place, lIt., are.) 

The cause of the knowledge (called; sensation, is an organ of sense : 
knowledge produced by the conjunction of an organ of sense and its 
object, is sensation. It is of two kinds : wdiere it does not pay regard 
to an alternative, and where it does. The knowledge v.hich does not 
pay regard to an alternative i^ that which involve^ no specification, — as 
in the simple cognition, that ‘-'this is something ^^hich exEt'>.” The 
knowledge which ooiitempLites an alternative is that which includes a 
specification, — as this is Dlttha,"' this is a Bralimana/' this is black.'’ 

The relative proximity of a sense and its object, which is the cuu>e of 
perception, is of six kiiaU ill; conjunction, intimate union with that 
which is in conjunction, (oj intimate union with what is intimately united 
with that which is in conjunction, (4j intimate union, (5) intimate union 
with that whirh is intimately united, and (fi) the connection which arises 
from the relation between that which qualifiers and the thing qualified. 
Fur example : wlien ajar i^ perceived by the eye, there i^ (hetwoen the 
sense and the object; th<‘ proximity of coiij unction. In the ptrceptiun 
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of the colour of the jar, there is the proximity of intimate union with 
that which is in conjunction, because the colour is intimately miited 
with the jar, which is in conjunction vvitli the sense of \isioii. In the 
perception of the fact that colour generically is present, there is the 
proximity of intimate union with what is intimately united with that 
which is in conjunction, because the generic property of being a colour 
is intimately united ^^ith the particular colour which is intimately 
united with the jar. which is in conjunction w’ith the sense of vision. 
Ill the perception of sound by the organ of hearing, there is the proxi- 
mity of intimate union, because the organ of bearing consists of the 
ether which resides in the cavity of the ear, and sound is a quality of 
ether, and there is intimate union between a quality and that of which 
it is the quality. In the perception of the nature of sound fin a given 
sound of which we are cognizant i the proximity is that of intimate union 
with what is intimately united, because the nature of sound is intimately 
united with sound, which is intimately united with the organ of healing. 
In the perception of non-existence, the proximity is dependent on the 
relation between a distinctive quality and that which is so distinguished, 
because ^^heu the ground is (perceived to be') possessed of the non-exist- 
ence of a jar, the non-existence of a jar distinguishes the ground which 
is in conjuuctiou with the organ of vision. 

Knowledge produced ly tliese six kinds of proximity is perception. 
Its instrumental cause is srnse. Thu^ it is settled that an organ of 
sense is what gives us the knowledge culled sensation. 

So much for the chapter on Seime 

The instrument \ in the production) of an inference is a generalised 
fact. An inference is the knowledge that arises from deduction. Dc 
ductioii is the ascertaiiiiug that the subject possessc-> that charactm- 
wliioh is invariably attended (by what we then predicate of it). For 
example, the knowledge that “ this hill is characterised by sim>ke, which 
always attended by fire," is a deductive application of a general jirin- 
ciple : the knowledge produced from wliich, vi/., that -‘the hill b 
liery,'* is an iidVrence. Invariable attendedness is the lact of being 
constantly accompanied, as in the example : ‘‘ Wherever there is bmokc 
there is lire (by which it is invariahly attended) " Ily ‘-the subject's 
possessing a ibaracter, Ac.," we mean that in a iimmitaiii or the like there 
]>rebeiit tliat (c g., ^moke) wliich is iiivariiihly attended (c//., by fire) 
A gfiicral I'linciplo is d' twt' kind-, in so far a^ it may he useful f<u 
»>iie\ oelf and anuila r. That which is eni[)ltiyed for ones self is the 

13 
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<MUse of a private coiti lusion in one'^ own mind. For example, ha\iiig 
iv}>eatedlv and personally ol>sm'yed, in tlie of culinary lieartlis and 
tlie like, that \^hero there is smoke there is fire. ha\ing assumed that 
the concomitancy F invariable, bnNing gone near a mountain, and being 
doubtful as to whether there ilre in it, ha\ing seen s^moke on the 
mountain, a man recollects the invariable attendance of fire where there 
is smoke. Then the knowledge arises that “ thi-^ mountain i^ character- 
ised by smoke, which is invariably attended by fire." This is called 
lin[fa~iiaramari!>a, which means, the consideration of a sign. Thence is 
produced the knowledge that the “ mountain is hery," which is the 
conclusion [anmniti^. This i^ the process of inference for one's self. 

Ikit after having, to the satisfaction of his own mind, inferred fire 
from smoke, wdieu one makes use of the tive-membered ferni of exposi- 
ticn for the instruction of another, then is the process one of inference 
for the sake of another. For exani])le (I i The mountain ib fiery: ) 

because it smokes : (3.) whatever smokes fiery, as a culinary hearth : 
( t ) and this does so : (5 ) therefore it is fiery as aforesaid. In conse- 
quence of the token here rendered, the other also admits that there 
fire. 

The fi\e members of this syllogism are severally named: il.) tlie 
proposition, the reason, f3.i the example, (4.) the application, and 
lo.) the conclusion. ** The mountain is fiery,'’ is the proportion: 

because of its being smoky,'* is the reason : wliatevor is smoky, 
is the exam] tie ; and so this mountain is," is the up]>lication : “ there- 
fore the mountain ib fiery, " ib the conclusion. 

The cause of an inference \nnumin\, whether for one's self or for 
another, is siniply the consideration of a sign : therefore the iinutnann 
(which was prewoubly stated to he the cause of an inference) is just this 
consideration of a sign. 

A sign or token {Ibiga) is of three sorts: (1.) that which may be- 
foken by it^ presence or by its absence \int\rcnj<i-rgatin],t)\ i‘4.) that 
which Itetokciib only by itb presence \kvrahtn)raiji\ , and (3 ) ilim 
which hetol'-'iib only by it^ absence The fir^t ib that 

token which ib ])Osse'-bed of pervading inherence both in r« - 

bpt'Ct oi it*- asbOciation (witli the thing which it lieiokens), and it^ 
ahs.-iice (when the thing it brtokens is absent u as for example. .w 

wlitai ji/f ib to be ]a’o\ed, Adn-n it i-^ -aid, •' v.bere then, i- binoke 
tliere ib lire, a- ou a culluarv hecith,’' we ha^e a i*-i-e of concomitant 
prcbeiici . When it i- -cid, ’ whei'« iire* i- not tlua'i biiiMj,.- aFo not. 
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as in a great deep lake." we have a case of concomitant absence. The 
second is that token ^^hich has no negative instance, as when it is said. 
‘‘ the jar is nameable because it is cognisable, as cloth is/’ there is no 
instance of nameableuess or of cognizableness being present where the 
other is absent, because everything (that we can be conversant about! U 
both cognizable and nameable The third is that token in ivgard to 
whiidi we can reason only from its invariable absence. For oxanipb* 
( we might argue as folio wsj ; 

(1.) Earth is different from these (other elements}. 

['2.) Because it is odorous. 

(d.) Nothing that is not different from these (other elements} 
odorous — as water (for example, is not odorous}. 

(4.) But this (earth) is not odorous, 

(5.) Therefore it is different from the other elements. 

But if (in the third member of the argument i we had argued (affirma- 
tively) that '*what possesses odour is different from the other elements, " 
we should have had no example to cite in confirmation, seeing tliat of 
earth alone can that property be asserted. 

That whose possession of what is to be established i^ doubtful is 
called the subject ipaksha), as the mountain when the fact of it^ 
smoking is assigned as the reason (for inferring the presence of fire). 
That which certainly possesses tlie })roperty in question is called an 
instance on the same side {sapak^Jut), as the culinary hearth in the 
''arae example. That which i^ certainly devoid of the property in 
question is called an instance on the opposite side ( r/yv^Wn/i, as the 
great deep lake in the bume example. 

The five that merely present the appearance of a reason {lietwuhlinsn ] 
are (1 ) tliat wdiicli goes astray, ) that wdiich w'ould prove the contrary, 
(d.) that where there is an equally strong arginneut on the other side, 
(i.) the unreal, and (5.) the futile. 

The alleged reason wdiich goes astray d; /nV /on is that wdiich 

lias not just the one conclusion. It is of three kinds, (i.) What 
would prove too much ) ; (*2 ) what belongs to none besides 

the individual {us'idhurono.), and (d ) the nomexidusive (jtnjqhisankari ], 
The fallacy falls under the first head, wdien that wdiich is alleged us the 
proof may be present, whilst that whi-'h has to be proved is abs,-nt ; — 
us for instance, if oiie should bay, ’'The mounnin is tiery, beeause it is 
an obiect of riglit knowl dige/* (i!r* reastm assi.jra,--,! wouM be liable 
to tbi^ objci'tinii) because the bemg an obje- t that mav 1)0 riglitly 
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known is pveclieaUe also of a kike, which is characterised by tlie absent, ■ 
of fire. 

Th;it (pretended token) wliieh belongs neither to any similar instance, 
nor to any one dissimilar, i^ one devoid of community [asadharuiHi} . 
as when one says, “ Sound is eternal, for it has the nature of sound.’ 
Now the nature of sound belongs to sound alone, and to nothing eLe, 
whether eternal or un-etemal. 

The pretended argument, \\hich can bring an example neitner in 
support nor in opposition, is non-cxclusive {anupasanluni). For 
example, 'should one say, Everything is tin- eternal, because it i'' 
4 'ognizable, there would be no example to cite, because “ everything 
{leaving nothing oven is the subject of the conclusion. 

A reason proving the reverse {yinuldlui) is that which invariably 
attends the absence of what is to be proved Fur example, su}»pu^e 
one should say, ‘‘ Sound is eternal, because it is created, ' (we should 
reject his argument at once, became the fact of having been created 
implies non-eternity, — the negation of being eternal ). 

A counterbalanced reason {satpratl/jul'sha] is that along with which 
there exi^ts another reason, which (equally well) estahlEhes the non- 
existence of wFat is to he proved. As if one should argue. “ Sound i> 
etcniah because it is audible, as the nature of sound is (by both partit 
admitted to be)f’ (it might be argued with equal force on the other 
^ide, that) Sound i^ non-eternal, because it is a product, as ajar is." 

An unreal reason is threefold, — (l.i where there is not established 
the existence of any such locality as that wdiere the property i.'^ allege»l 
to iv^side \<fsraynsh]d]i<n\ {'^ ) where the nature alleged does not really 
reside iii the subject {^u'nuqxidddha): and IG.) where the alleged in- 
vaiiableness of eoncomitancy i> not real {vi/aj>y/ftw^fsiddJi^n. 

(As an example of i the fallacy of non-existent locality (sup]>ose that 
one argLie.'M, “ The skv-lotus is fragrant, because the nature of a ]otU'> 
resides in it, as in the lotuses of the lake — here the sky -lotus i'^ 
i alleged asi the locality fof the nature of a lotus), and in fact it (the sk\- 
^otus) does not exist. 

A-^ (an example of) an argument where the nature does not recdly 
exist in the subject, (suppose one w'cre to argue), Sound is a quality, 
because it is \i-'ib]e” — here (every one wtoiIJ perceise at once tliati 
visibility does nut re'>ide in sound, for sound is j'ecognised l»y bearing 
■not by \ision!. 

A rea vjn. wlh ii i- an indispensable condition, is faulty a^ re- 

^al h eolilproliuil-lN eiie>^ Sue]) :\\\ ! ndhpCtl s.jble e( aoli t loll hijnidhi) 1- 
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what always attemls the property to be establi'^hed, bat does not always 
attend what is brought forward in pi'ouf. 

Invariable attendance on the property to be established {sadhya- 
('Ifdpfilxatwa) consists in the not being the counter-entity iapratiyoyitwa) 
of the absolute non-existence (atyantt'ihhava), which has the same loca- 
tion as {mmdnadliilmrana) that which is to be proved Xon -invariable 
tutendance on what is brought forward in proof {sadhaiidnjdjiakativa) 
consists in the being the counter-entity {[rnttiyoffitiva) uf the non- 
existence, which has what is brought forward in proof. 

(Suppose it to be argued that) “ The mountain must smoke, because 
it is fiery." — in this case the contact of wet fuel is an indispensable 
condition. For ‘•wllere^er there is smoke, there is the conjunction of 
wet fuel so that \\q have here invariable attendance on what is to be 
]»roved {sadliyanjdpakata). But it is not true that wherever there is 
lire, there there is conjunction of wet fuel for there is no conjunction 
of wet fuel in the case of an i ignited) iron ball. So we have liere non- 
invariable attendance on the proof [sodhanavyrtpHikut]. As there is 
thus its invariable attendance on w^hat is to be proved, the contact of 
w^et fuel is an in dispensable condition for the sufiieieney of the reason 
alleged. As it \vould require this atlditional condition (in order to 
prove that smoke must be present), firciuess (in the argument before 
us) is faulty as regards comprehensiveness. 

An argument is futile {hadhita) when the reverse of wdiat it seeks to 
prove is established for certain by another proof. For example (it inay 
be argued that), “ Fire is cold, because it is a substance." There cold- 
ness is to be proved, and its opposite, warmth, is apprehended by the 
very sense of touch. Hence the argument is futile. 

Tlm^ has Inference been expounded. 

Comparison, or the recognition of likeness, {di^dHunia) is the cause of 
an inference from Amilarity {updutitt). Such an inference consists in 
the knowledge of the rekitiiui between a mi me and the thing so named. 
Us iirntruraeiit is the knowledge of a likeness. The reccdlection of the 
putqtort of a sttitement of reseuiblanee is the operation of that instru- 
ment. For example, a person not knowing what is meiuit by the word 
ddvaya (Bos gavmus), having lieard from some inhabitant of the fore>t 
that a ydvdyd is like a cowa goes to the forest. Remembering the jmr- 
tiort uf what he has been told, he see^ a body like that of a eowx Then 
ihU inference from similariry arises (in hi^s mind) that thi^ is what is 
meant by the word yfivdyd." 

I'liii'' h.i^ FompuiHeu Ik.cu o\['' amb I. 
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A word (or right assertion) is the speech of one worthy (of con- 
fidence). One worthy is a speaker of tlie truth. A &pet ch {or sentence j 
is a collection of signiticant sounds : as, for example, Bring the cow." 
A significant sound (pada) is that which is possessed of power (to con- 
vey a meaning). The power (of a word) is the appointment in the 
sha[)e of God’s ^^ill, that such and such an import should he re- 
cogiiisahle from such and such a significant sound. 

The cause of the knowledge of the sense uf a sentence is the inter- 
dependence, compatibility, and juxtaposition (of the words). 

Interdependence {(tlainhshn) means the inability in awoid to indi- 
cate the intended seii'-e in the absence of another woid. Compatibility 
i yoi fijf tin) cow'dsii in (a wordh) not rendering futile the sense (of the 
sentence). Juxtaposition {iionindlii) consists in the enunciation of the 
words without a (long) pause between each. 

A collection of words devoid of interdependence, itc., is no Aalid 
-sentence ; for exam})le, cow, horse, man, elephant, gives no in- 
formation, the words not looking out for one another. 

The expre'^sinn, *• He should irrigate with fire,” is no cause of right 
kno\^]edge, for there is no compatibility (between fire and irrigation). 

The words, ‘-Bring — the — cow” not pronounced close together, hut 
with an interval of some three hours between each, are not a cause of 
correct knowledge, from the absence of (the rerjuisite closeness of > 
juxtaposition. 

S[)eech is of two kinds — temporal or profane daiddhi), and sacred 
\cidddut\. The former being uttered by (^od, is all-authoritative: hut 
the latter only, if uttered by one who desersa s confidence, is authorita- 
ti\e : any other is not so. 

The know'iedge of the meaning of speech is verhally comnuiiiicated 
knowledge : its instruineiital cause is language 

Thus has bei.-n explained what cousiitutes correct knowledge. 

incorrect knowledge is of three sorts, according to the division of 
doubt, mistake, and <such o}'inioii Us is open tO) ledmAio ad ah^m'dion. 

The ret-oguitioii, in one (and the same) thing possessing a cortain 
n:iuir<-, of s veial lieterogeuGous natures as rharaitensing it, is doubt 
exaii][ile, a post, or a man ” 

Ap[)rehending falsely is a mistake ( r/on/v/ay^M. ior example, in the 
ease of luotlier of pearl, the idea that tbi^ siher 

I^dtnfin (id iihsUKtoio iO/r/icn comi-^L-^ in e-tahl]>]iiiig the perNadrr 
hen ^up|_)0''.d Im lie dtiiied) tliivueh the jilbgati'Ui t»f the peiaadni 
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(here iuppos'jd to be granted i. For example, *' li there wert not hre 
(whieh you deny), then there ^vuald not be smoke i which you admit 
tln.-re isi." 

Memory also i'' of two kinds — correct and incorrect. Correct 
ineinory is that tvhich arises from conect knowledge Incorrect 
memory is that which arises from in correct knowledge. 

What all perctdve to be agreeable;, is jdearsure {sit]xha\: what a})pear^ 
disagreeable is pain {duhkhu]. 

Desire \lcJidtJui} means wishing. Aversion {divesha) means dis* 
liking. Etfort f pniyatna) means action. 

Virtue or merit {dhanitma ) arises from the performance of what i" 
enjoined ; hut vice or demerit {tfdhunn.nti) from the ])erformauee of w'hat 
IS forbidden. 

The eight qualities — Intellect and the rest — are distinctive of Soul 
alone. 

Intellect, desire, and effort are of two kinds, eternal and transient: 
eternal in God, transient in mortals. 

Quality self-reproductive i.'>inid:dni) D of three kind'' — momentum, 
imagination, and elasticity. Momentum {t'cyci) resides i’l the four be- 
gimiiiig with Earth, and in Mind. Imagination {Iduirautn the cause of 
memory, and urEing from notion, resides only in the Soul. Elasticity 
( stldtl^thdpalxa) is that which restores to it^ huuner poviiijii what has been 
altered. It resides in mats and the like, formed of the earthy element. 

So much for the Qualities. 

Action consists in motion. 

Casting upwards ( ntJ^sJupfina ) is the cau>e of conjunction with a 
liiglier plai'e. C'a^ting dowm wards lifjudidicjtana') is tlie cause of contact 
with a lower place Contraction \ i'^ the cause of eonjunc- 

tioti with what is near tlio hody. Dilatation { jn'd^tfrana ) is the cau^e 
of conjunction with what distant. Going is the name of 

every other variety Action resides only in the four beginning with 
Earth, and in Mind. 

Cunimuuity or Genus eternal, one, helonging to more 

than one, r* siding in Sub-Stance, Q>uality. and Action. It is of two 
kimU — Inuher and lower. The highe-'t degree of conmiunily {or the 
[hiiiis) IS exi^rouee, genus E such a one a-^ Sub- 

stantiality (the common lutuiv of what are calleft Substances) 

i )i;Von‘n-a-s re'-itling in etcni.il buh^taia c^ are oxcludorb (oi 

« .a-h from ' oMinuiiut\ of njiiu*. wi'ii tic.- otli-.r^r 
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Intimate relation {safnannja) is constant connection. It exists in 
things which cannot exist separately. Two things which cannot exi^t 
separately are those of which two the one exists only as lodged in the 
other. Such pairs are, parts and what is made up of the parts, (pnalities 
aial the thing qualified, action and agent, species and individual, differ- 
ence and eternal substances. 

Antecedent non-existence {lu'/hjahhava) is without beginning, and 
has no end. Such is the non-existence of an effect previoubly to its 
production. Destruction (jn'nd/urnHs//) has a bi^ginning and no end. 
(Such is the iiou-cxisteiice) of an efiect subsequently to its production. 
Absolute non-existence {atyantnhliava) is that the counterentity whereof 
is considered independently of the three times (past, present, and 
future). For exara23le (such is the non-existence in the instance wlierc 
it is remarked, that) there is not a jar on the ground. i^Iutual non- 
exhtence or difiereiice (iniyonyahhiira) is that tbe counterentityMvhereof 
is considered 3\ith reference to the relation of identity. For example 
(such difference is referred to when it is remarked that) a jar is not 
a weli of cloth. 

Since everything is properly included under the categories that have 
been how stated, it is established that there ai\' only se\en cuttgories. 

This Chffipendium of Logical Fiesults was composed by the learned 
Aunam BlwWi. iti order to perfect tbe acijuaintance of students with 
the opinions of Kanada and of the Ayaya. 

Thui, is tbe Tarka-simyraJui completed. 



CHAPTER XL 

The Mimaxsa Systems of Philosophy. 

Mimaxsa is the collective name of tv'o of the six divisions of 
Hindu philosophy. The word is derived from the Sanskrit uian^ 
and implies that the authors of these works hixxQ investigated (or 
decided) the meaning of the Yedas. Tliere ai^e Hvo Himansas. 
The Purva-Himansa and the Uttara-Himdnsa^, the latter being 
universally known as the Vedanta, whilst the former is simply 
called Mimaiisa. The terms piirva and uttara mean former and 
latter^ and have been supposed to indicate that the one work was 
older than the other. These terms do not, hoAvever, apply to 
the relative ages of the two ]\Iimansas, but to that of the sacred 
books which they ^‘investigate.'^ The Purva-^Iimansa especially 
treats of Brahmanic ritual and sacrifice as promulgated in tlie 
Saiihitas and Brahmanas ; wliilst tlic Lttara-Mimansu (kinnvn 
the Vedanta) treats of the nature of God and the soul as 
taught in the Aranyakas and Lpanishads, Avhich arc a later por- 
tion of the A Adas. 

The Purvu-^Iimausa always ranked by Hindu writers as one 
()f the MX philosophical system^, but it is not plulosopliy according 
‘o the .'>ensc in which Europcaj-s use the worfl. It is not “ cou- 
•■erued nith the iialure of the absoluU' oi with the luiniun niiiid 
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nor M'itli llie various categ’ories of existence in general/'^ -svliich 
arc the subjects of all the other Darsaiias. The reputed founder 
of this system is Jaimini^ of unknown date. He taught it in 
twelve hooks^ each suhdi\'ided into four chapters^ except the 
3rd^ 6thj and 10th hooks, which contain eight chapters eachd 

It appears to have been written after a variety of schools and 
theories had^, by their different interpretations^ endangered a 
correct or^ at any rate^ an authorilatiA'e understanding of Ycdic 
texts ; and it labours^, therefore, to show that discrepancies be- 
tween such texts are merely apparent. Its object is vrhoily 
religious^ but the method adopted imparts to it a higher clia- 
raeter than that of a mere Ycdic commentary. Its topics are 
arrangetl according to certain categories^ such as aiithoritativc- 
ucsSj indirect precept^ concurrent efficacy;, co-ordinate effect;, 
It treats^ moreover^ incidentally^ and^ for the sake of 
argument^ of some subjects uliicli belong rather to the sphere of 
philosophic thoiight^, as the association of articulate sound 
with sense, the similarity of words in different languages, the 
inspiration or eternity of the Yeda, the invisible cr spiritual 
operation of pious acts, 

AYe Avill endeavour to give an idea of its cliaractcu' by a few 
{piotations. Its first Section ij? on Duty." 

'•Aph. 1. Next, therefore, it' ^tulellt, that thou hast retained thus 
fan a dtsii’e to know Ihity to le t iiteriuineil by dice. 

Aph. e. A luatter that is a I'uty rerognised by tbe nntigaturv 
ebaracOT (of the pa-^sage of seriptiire iu which it ineiitiuiied}. 

Aph. G. All oxaU'inatirn of the cause of (our reogniAiigj it (viz , 

DuU, i> to bo luadei ’ 

The foiutli Aphorism explains that knowledge ucipiiix d through 
the organs ot sense is not tlie cause, heeausc organs of 

^eu^c are adapted only toi the appreheuAou of what is (then and 

' Jviiii^bt - ,u-t. •' sniiAnt LiU’iatuiv" (‘’\ I'ls Cliaialfi--’ 

Ibi y l'>, air M ’* ( 0 \ I)]\ ( rol'Uf a.'Lrr). 

* ibi' Ntlu. uit •• MiM.aii'a. ’ 
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tlicrc) existent (-wliicli an act of Duty is not),^^ The fifth Apho- 
rism proceeds to show that the natural connection of a M'ord 
u ith its sense is the instrument wherehy knowledge of Duty is 
actpiired^ for the intimation of Scriptiue is unerring^ though 
given in respect of something imperceptible/^ And this is 
stated to be the opinion also of Badarayana^ the author of the 
Vedanta Aphorisms. The commentator gives several arguments 
and examples to prove that the senses are fallible^ whilst Scrip- 
ture is infallible^ and concludes the Section ndth the follotving 
M'ords : but the injunction. ^ He that desircth paradise should 

solemnise the A^niliotra sacrifice/ never at any tiine^ past^ pre- 
sent_, or future;, is liable thus to Arander from tlie truth; there- 
fore is it, independently of anything else, the clear cAudence of a 
duty/^ 

The suhject of the second Section is the Eternity of Sound. 

It commences by referring to the preceding Aphorism Avith 
its commentary^ AAliieh it says declares that the counectioii 
between a Avord and its sense is eternal A 

x\ph. <>. Some say that it iviz., Sound) is a product, ihr iii the case 
of it ^^e see (what constitutes it such).” 

And Some,” we are told, means the followers of the Nyaya system, 
who ^contend that Sound is not eternal, for the following reason.' 

" Ajdi. 7. Because of its transitoriness. 

“ x\['h. 8. Because we employ (when speaking of Sound) the expres- 

si )ii ^ oiaklitij*' 

Aph. 0. From it> simultaneousiiess in another permu. 

‘‘ A[th. 10. And (the Xaiya\ikas infer that Sound not eternal, 
from the obseiwation) of the original and altered fojnis (of ^^uuiids).^’ 

The Avord dadhyatra {i.e. milk — here is given as an 

1 ‘xample; tlie original form Avas dadhi utra. the cliangc being in 
the shape of the letter y, Avliieh replaces tlu‘ original letter i. 

’ Aph. 11. And, hy a muliituih h’ niaker'> iheiv an aaigmeiitaiiuo 
"f it 
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•• Aph. 12. But alike faeconling to buth o[)inions — tlmt of tliest ob- 
jectors anil of ourselves) is the ]iet'ceptlon thereuf. {both agreeing that 
UiU is only for a inonicnt. whatever difference of opinion there may be 
as to Sound itself being so).’ ^ 

Several Aphorisms follow which assert that Soimtl is proved 
to be eternal/^ and Aph. 21 adds : ‘^by there being no ground for 
anticipation (of its destruction)/^ 

The eternity of language/^ and ^^the eternity of Scripture/^ 
is the real point of interest^ and tlie argument for it is continued 
in tlie third Section. On the nature of sentences^ Aphorism 27 
states : ‘'^That some have declared the Vedas to be recent because 
there are the names of men in it.^^ Here again ^^some^^ refers 
to the XaiyayikaSj and their argument is met by explaining that 
the names'’^ in question were the names of men who ^ri'ead-^^ or 
studied special sections afterwards called after them^ &c.j &:c. 
Ml. Mard gives^ as ^Ahe opinion of a sage of the school of 
Jaimini/'* that ^^Ood is simple sound; to assist the pious^ in the 
forms of meditation (incantations) ^ he is represented as light ; 
but tlie power of liberation lies in the sound God — God. When 
the repeater is peiTect^ the incantation^ or name repeated^ 
appears to the repeater in the form of simple light or glory ^ 
The Purva-Mimausa is so strictly Pj’ahmanical that it neces- 
sarily proves less attractive to Europeans than works treating on 
subjects of more universal iutere'^t. Xeither does it appear to 
be so much studied in India as the other five works which arc 
called Darsanas. A few years ago/^ however^ Mr. M^ard savs, 
in his edition published in 1820, '* Bodhimanda Ghanendra Swa- 
iiiiiq a very learned Brahman^ ])orn in Dravira (a Dandin)^ visited 
Bengal and gave lectures on the Purva-mimansfq in Calcutta. 
“ A pupil of iii^^ Sliobha Slu'Htrin;, at present one of the pandits 
in the Sudder Pvuvani Court at Calcutta^ is perhaps the best ac- 
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([uaiiited of any person now in Bengal witli the works wliicli 
liave been written on tlie doctrines of this school.’'^ 

The extant commentary on this obscui’e work is the Bhdshya 
of Sabara-swamin^ which was critically annotated by tlie great 
Mimansa authority^ Kumarila-swamin. These works quote 
seyeral others^ apparently lost. The best modern compendium 
is the Jaiinhihjanymja-rndld--vistaraj by the celebrated Madhava- 
cliiirya. 


Vedaxta.' 

The Vedanta is the second great division of the ^klimansa 
school of Hindu philosophy. The name is derived from the 
Sanskrit veda, and anta, endj mcauiiig^ literally that it gives 
‘•the end^ or ultimate aim of the Vedas. Tliis aim it explains 
to be knowledge of Brahma (neuter)^ the Supreme Spirit^ and 
of the relation in which inan^s soul stands towards Brahma 
.neuter)^ the I niversal Soul. The oldest work on this subject 
is attrilnited to Badarayana^ or A yasa. It is written in the 
Sutra style^ and is usually called the Brahma-sutra. It consists 
of four Adhijdijas, or lectures^ each subdivided into four Pddas, 
or chapters. 

Tlie following may serve as specimens of the Vedanta Apho- 
risms : 

Aph. 1. Next, therefore, (O student, that ha'>t attained iliu '5 fan a 
ilesire to kiiov <dod (is to he entertained by thee). 

Aph. 2, (God is that one) \Yhenee the birth, d'c , of tlii'^ uini verse 
results). 

‘'Aph. 3 (That God is uinnisLaent, follows) from the fuel uf (Hi^} 
being the source of the Scriptures lor, on an alternative rendering, from 
the fact that Scripture^, which declare this omniscience, are the source 
— viz , of our knowledge — of Himi 

“ Aph. 1. But Tlut < Mie ( —viz,, God— is what the Scriptures declare. 


^ WardX View, vol. iv. p. 2sl — 

- riiainbers’ arr. “Vedanta/ 

■ riie Apliori>m-i ot tin. ’Wnluula Idu- 
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not With a view to anytliing ulterior, l)Ut simply in order that wltat i'- 
•^0 declared may ho known : and w’e make this a>^ertion) because there 
is consistency lin this view, whilst the opposite view would land us in 
inconsistencie>'). 

Aph. 5. 0 Nature,’ — a^ declared by the Saukhyas to be the cause of 
the World — is) not so: — it is unscripturah because of the ‘reiiecting’ (or 
• seeing,’ which Scripture speaks of as belonging to That which is the 
cause of the world.) 

Aph. 0. If (you say that the cxpiassion - seeing.’ is) employed tropi- 
cally (the lefei’cnce being to Natuiv. which does not * see,’ — thmi J 
viy), No, hecaiise of the w*ord • Soul,’ (wdiicli is not applicable to Nature, 
and which is applied to That which is in f[ue'>tion). 

“ Aph 7. {That ‘ That One ’ i', not * Nature.' may be inferred! from 
the declaration that the Emancipation takes place of him who is intent 
u[>ou ‘ That ’ — i which That, if anintelligeiit — as Nature is — it is absurd 
that a thinking being should intently strive to identify himself withj. 

^^Aph. 8. Is to the same effect. ^That^ means God^ not 
Xatare. 

Aph. 9. States ^ that all souls return into Himself/ 

^^Aph. 12. Speaks of Brahman (neuter) as ^the deity without 
qualities^ — ^the One that consists of joy/ 

Several Aphorisms here folio wq to show^ that the Vedas tcacdi 
that the One consisting of joy^^ cannot he Xatiire^ or an in- 
terior soiil^ hut is the Ether and the Life^ Nc. An ohjection, 
introduced by the comment at oiy refers to tlic conversation of 
Indra and king Pratardana^ reported in the Upanishad^ called 
the Kausliitaki-Brahmaiia^ in which Indra says^ I am tlie Lifc.^^ 
The subsecpieut aphorisms show^ that Indra w as then speaking 
of himself as the supreme soul. Life is God. 

These a])horisnis merely give tlie first quarter of the first lec~ 
turcq of which Air, Colcbrooke^s summary is as lollow's : — 

•• The omiiip'UcJit, iminmciciit, ^eutit-nt caiise of the uuivcisfj, is himnh 
i.hii,nnjii\ es^oiilially h.ip[)y He i'^ the bnlliaui guLL.n p»r^i*n, seen 
intliia ‘^f/ntn,\ the slur nil) aiul tlie human rye He is tin- rthriial 
HeUiont ti’itiii \\liicli ttll T}iiiig-> pro.** ^d ami Oj wlmli all imiu'ii. 

ib.* the bn aril • /■hoki] in wlmh all being-- lut tg( . mi.t wbicli tbc\ all 
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rise. He is the liaht {jifutiA which shines in heaven, and in all placM-'- 
high mid low, everywhere throughout the world, and within the hiiinan 
person. Pie is the Lreatli {prano) and intelligent self, immortal, nnde- 
cayiiig, and happy, with which Ittdra (in a dialogue with Pratardanaj 
identities himself.'’^ 

The most popular elementary treatise on the Vedanta is the 
Vedanta- Sara^, or essence of tlie AVdanta, hy Sadaiianda^ to wdiieh 
is appended a commentary by Eamakrishna Tirtha^ edited at Cad- 
ent ta^ 1829. Another commentary, liy Xrisinhasaraswati^ bears 
the date, Calcutta, 1849. Ramakrishua Tirtha’s w'ork is entitled 

Rejoicer of the Mind of the Learned.'^ The Vedanta-Sara, 
as a matter of course, deals wdth the same topics as the Vedaiita- 
Sutras, but in the following order : 1, the competent person 
[adhMrhi) • 2, the object-matter {vhhaya) j 3, the relation 
isatuhaiulha) and 4, the purpose [prayojana) . The competent 
person is one who has attained to a rongdi notion of the sense 
of the whole ^Vda ; w ho, by renouncing, in this or a former life, 
tilings desirable or things forbidden, and by observance of the 
constant and of the occasional ceremonies, of penances, and of 
devotions, being irecd from all sin, is thoroughly pnritied in lii^ 
heart 

The '' object-matter'" is tlie fact to be known for certain, — 
that the soul and God are one. 

The '' relation means tlie identity of soul and God, whitdi is 
to be kuowni as certain, and the evidence for wPiicli is contained 
in the scriptural treatises. 

lliC end or ‘'purpose'" is tiie ec'^sation of the ignorance 
which invades tliis idciititv. 

Eacli of these points is dw’clt upon at some length, and tlu' 
treatment of the subject-matter is, moreover, enlivened by the 
introdnetion of opponents, and ])y the disi'ussioii of arguments 
founded on the Saiikhya doctrine of suiitile elements wdiiidi 

OulLl'i'iiulr, Moc, IP-., \('l I i.. aas. 
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produce gross elements/^ Tlie Soul being first invested, says 
the Sankhya, with a subtile body/^ and tliis body l)eing too 
subtile to be capable of enjoyment/’ it is next invested vdth a 
•* grosser body/’ doomed to perish, whilst the subtile frame 
transmigrates through many bodies, but never perishes.’ The 
following account is an abstract ti^om Chambers’ Encyclopaedia : — 

“The object-matter of the Vedanta is the proof that the nniverse 
emanates in a successive development from a Supreme Spirit or Soul, 
which is called Brahma or Paraniatman: that the human soul is, there- 
fore, identical in origin with Brahma ; that the \vorldlv existence of the 
human soul is merely the result of its ignorance of this sameness between 
itself and the Supreme Spirit ; and that its final liberation or freedom 
from transmigration is attained by a removal of this ignorance, which 
means, by a proper understanding of the truth of the Vedanta doctrine.’* 

“According to this doctrine, Bralona (neuter) is Loth the efficient 
and mateiial cause of the world, creator and creation, doer and deed. 
It is one, self-existent, supreme,* — as truth, wisdom, intelligence, and 
happiness, — devoid of the three qualities, in the sense in which created 
beings possess them ; and at the consummation of all things, the whole 
universe is resolved or absorbed into it. From Brahma individual 
souls emanate, as innumerable sparks issue from a blazing fire. The 
soul, therefore, is neither born, nor does it die ; it is of divine substance, 
and as sucli infinite, immortal, intelligent, sentient, true. Its separate 
existence, as distinct ftora Brahma, is the cause of its ignorance: and 
this ignorance, which consists in regarding the world as a reality, capable 
of subsisting without Brahma, has a double power. — that of en\ eloping 
and that of projecting. By 'enveloping ’ it rendi is the soul liable to 
mundane vicissitude^, as to the sensations of plea-ure and pain, da*. By 
its projective power, ignorance, when it encompasses the soul in it- cuii- 
dition of pure intellect, producer the five subtile elements/ ^ 

The wliole theory of subtile elements and gro.ss clement. s, 
organs of perception and organs of action, is here sketched out ; 
but we pass on to what we consider the distinctive character of 
the Vedanta, which is^ that — 

‘ art. ‘-SAnkliya,” in ChaiubLi’&' 1 * Cliunil>tT-'E]i(uelo]'a‘dia,riH.‘’Vt>- 
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“The soul, \^hen t-xisting in the hoJy, i> eiicaaed iii a succession 
of 'sheaths.' The or interior ‘ shedtli.' cun^i:'ts uf huddhi, asso- 
ciateJ with the organs of perception; the second, of y/uinas, associated 
with the organs of action : and the third, of the vital aiis, together wdth 
the organs of action. These three sheaths constitute the subtile body 
of the soul, which attends the soul in its transmigrations: and the col- 
lective totality of such subtile bodies is the Supreme Soul, as regarded 
in its relation to the w’orld ; w'hen it is also called ‘ the soul which is the 
thread/ or pai»ses like a thread through the universe, or HiranyagarLha, 
or life. The fourth and exterior ‘ sheath ' of the soul is composed of the 
gt'oss elements : and the collective aggregate of such bodies is the gross 
body of the deity. Thi^ wdiole development being the result of igno- 
rance, the soul frees itself from its error by understanding that the 
ditferent stages in which this development appe^ars do not represent real 
or absolute truth.’' 

And thus_, when error is banished^ the soul ceases to be re- 
born^ and becomes re -united wdth Brahma^ whence it emanated. 
But such complete deliverance can only be attained by the kno\v- 
ledge of Vedanta. Performances of sacrihees or other religious 
acts enjoined by the Vedas, as for instance, the practice of Yoga, 
cannot lead to the same result. They can but etlect partial or 
temporary liberation. A^arious moral duties and many of the 
A {^ga practices are enjoined, not as in themselves siitlicient, but 
as preparing the mind for successful meditation on AVdaiita. 

These practices probably were not inculcated by the ealiic^t 
promulgators of A'edanta doctrine. They arc looked upon rather 
a'i a compromise with the old orthodox faith, wiiicli requires 
the performance of religious acts, and a later stage of it, which 
favours sncli austere practices as are especially known by the 
name of A oga i q. v. i . 

Our summary or sketch concludes ])y saying that “the doc- 
trine of bJud'ii. or faith, does not belong to the older A'edanta/' 
and that “ tins same observation a[)plics to the doctrine of 
mdf^dj or allusion, according to which tlic world lias no reality 
whatever, ]}ut is merely the produet of imagination . for the 
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older Yedaiita^ as will liave been sccii^ merely teaclics that the 
world is not the irtdhj ])iit does not deny its matei’ial reality/*^ 
The Yeclaiita represetits the religion of Hindu philosophy ; or^ 
perhaps^ it would he more correct to say that it represents the 
religion of philosophers. To suppose that men who accepted 
Saukhya doctrine;, or who exercised their minds with Yyaya 
reasoning, would take no interest in the Yedaiita;, would he 
somewhat analogous to supposing tha.t if a man studied Aristotle, 
he would despi^e WesleyA Hymns or the Psalms of David. 

From age to age the A edanta has maintained its strong hold 
over nohle Flindu intellects. Hence, in turning next to the 
writings of Sankara Acliarya ^yc shall find this eminent philo- 
sopher and dialectician not less remarkable as an enthusiastic 
AAdantist. 

Sankara A chary a, or Sankara, the .y/i ritual tracher, was one 
(jf the most renowned theologians of India. Tradition placed 
him about .200 me., but H, FI. AVilson believed him to have 
lived between the 8th and 9th ccntiuifs after Christ. M. Xene 
adopts this date in the observations with Avliich he introdiu'cs 
Ids recent translation of Sankara AcharyaA poem, entitled, The 
Atnia-Ilodha, or Knowledge of Spirit.^'’ 

It is as follows : - 


1. Thi^ dock on Knowledge of Spirit is coriiposcj for those vlaj 
have already etfaced tlwiv -^iiis hy peijiteiu,'e, li.ive attained tranquillitv, 
have conquered passion, and vliu are a^}iiring to liiial emancipation. 

g. t)f ull means. Knowledge alone is aide to ttfect cmaneipatiun : 
as without fire there can be no cooking, so without jnana, scieiice. there 
can he lie final ileliverauce. 

'• d. Action no poivcr of repelling ignorance ; but by science it is 
eli''['eiVjd, a:> darkne^:? is di^p‘-'‘r-ed by light. 

*• t. The Spirit smothered, a> it were, by ignorance; but so soon 
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as igiioraiif-e destroyed, Spirit shines forth, like tlie miu v.heii re- 
leased froui tduiuls. 

" b. After the Soul, afflicted by Ignorance, lis.^ been puiified by 
Science, Science disappeors, the seed or berry of tlie Kataka after it 
has purified water. 

0, Like an image in a dream, the world is troubled by love, hatred, 
and other poisons. So long as the dream lasts, the image appears to 
be real ; but on aw^aking, it vanishes. 

“ 7. The world appears real, as an oyster-shell appears to be silver : 
but only so long us Brahma ^ neuter) remains unknown, he who is above 
all, and indivLible, 

“8. That Being, true and intelligent, comprehends ’within itbelf 
every variety of being, penetrating and permeating all as a thread which 
strings together beads.” 

Verse 9 is to the effect^ in consct|iicnce of possessing 

diverse attributes, tlie Supreme Existence appears manifold ; but 
that when the attributes are annihilated^ Unity is restored. 

iO. In consegucncc of those diverge attributes, a vanity m nameb 
and conditions are supposed proper to the Spirit, just a^ a vaiiety of 
tabtos and colours are attributed to water. 

“11. The body, formed by the union of live elements, pro>luced by 
the etlbct of action, is considered to be the seat of percept ions of plea- 
sure and pain. 

“ 1*1, Tiie subtile body, which is not formed by the ii\e 
elements, but by* the union of the live breathe (of life) with hf<ntas, in- 
telligence, and the tea organs, ib the iiibiruuitait uf beii'^noUb peiLe['tinn. 

“ Id. Ignorance, which hub no beginning (/on/d/yurah/o ), and which 
cannot be dcdiiied. i'^ the attillmtc : but thib diilti'b cbbeiitially 

from that triplicity of attributes winch is recognibcd ab Spirit. 

’• 11. Ill unitHi with the live or vbeatlH. pure Spim, 

iiithi) has, a~^ it vere, the natiue of the one or the other. ju>t cry^talb 
ivilect the blue or other euloui's of die t>i;itct> whieh cume near it. 

’* 15. By till' ilagi.llation of ’^peeu'.itiMn mu'-t pure Spirit be di^- 
• ■ngaot'd from tlie shi^aths within which it ib eiu eloped, as a grain of 
rice ib ixlieved from it^ hubk, 

’fflO. S[tii’it althuugli it penetrates all things i-, ni.a eNeiy- 

wliere niiiiiife^l ; ii uianife'-U itbi If in intelligence, .in niiage 

'Vllecifi III a polnhcd -^Liitacc. 
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“ IT. Spirit must Le distiuguislied from Lody, from organs of sense, 
from rnanas, from intelligence (huddhi). It must be recognised as in- 
cessantly superintending their operations, as a king (watches over hh 
ministers). 

‘‘ IS. Whilst the organs of sense are in action, it appears to the 
Ignorant that it is Spirit whiL*h acts, as when clouds pass across the 
IMoon, the Moon itself appears to move. 

“ 19. The hody, the organs of sense, inanas and Iniddhi, accomplish 
their respective functions, under the influence of Spirit, as men accom- 
plish their atfairs (by the light of the sun), 

“20. It is from want of discernment that qualities or acts of the 
body and the organs of sense are attributed to the pure, living, intelli- 
gent Spirit, as the colour blue and other properties are attributed to 
the firmament. 

“ 21. Action, and other faculties which belong to manas, are attri- 
buted to Spirit through ignorance, a^ one attributes the agitation of 
waves in water to the Moon whose image they reflect. 

“ 22. Passion, desire, pleasure, pain, dwell in buddln, whenever 
buddhi really exists ; when in a state of deep slumber luddhl ceases to 
exist, they likewise are no more. 

“ 23 As Light is the peiuiliar property of die Sun, freshness of 
water, heat of tire, at;cording to its nature, Spirit is essentially life, 
intelligence, beatitude, eternity, purity. 

“ 24. The living and intelligent character of Spirit idonfi}!), and the 
activity of intelligence {huddhi) are distinct: when they are identified 
bv ignorance, one savs, “ I know.” 

“ 2o. Spirit caniK4 change ; biiddliL intelligence, has no bedim, 
knowledge ; the ■^oul \ Jivo), knowing things in exces:? is subject to illu- 
sion, and say^, ‘ I act. I ^ce.’ 

‘‘ 2fi. If Spirit falls into tlie error rT supposing the individual soul, 
jiva, to be itself, as one might suppose a rope to he a snake, it be- 
comes frightened ; hut so '^oon it perceives ‘ I arn not jira^ but tin* 
Supreme Spirit ( pa;u<9/ovn), it released from all lear. 

‘•'27. Spiiit makes luddliL d’c , and the organs r>f sense manifest, 
a lamp illuminates a vase and other objects ; hut Spirit, vhich is Spirit, 
{scdtnuni), is not illuminated by inert matters. 

“ 2S. Spirit, wlr.se special ])roperty knowlelge, dn^-^ not require 
knowledge about itscdf from any other; a-^ a lamp, shining with light of 
ifs own, does not lequire another lamp to make it \i^ihh. 
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•* '29. If once the updclhi, or attributes, are put aside by saying, 

• This is not, this is not, ^ let the identity of the Supreme Spirit with soul 
he recognised by means of the sacred sentences. 

‘‘ 30. All that belongs to the body (must be considered) as the pro- 
duct of ignorance. It is visible ; it is perishable as bubbles of air (on 
the surface of water) ; but that which has not these signs must be re- 
cognised as pure Spirit. \^hich says of itself, ‘ I am Brahma.' 

‘*31. Because I am distinct from body, I expeideiice neither birth, 
old age, decrepitude, nor extinction ; and, detached from organs of 
sense, I have no longer any connection with their objects, such as sound. 

‘ 3*1. Being deprived of memos, I no longer feel grief, passion, 
hatred, fear, or other affections. I am; — and this is established by 
re\ elation \srutl), I am without breathing, without manas, absolutely pure. 

‘‘ 33. From Brahma proceed, or are born, the breath of life, {ptdno), 
ioanas, the orgatis of sense, the air, the wind, light, ^^ater, and the 
earth, which nourishes all exiajtence. 

'* 31. I am without quality, without aeti\ity, eternal, without volition, 
without soil, without change, without form, emancipated for ever, per- 
fectly pure. 

“ 3.J. I am like the ether, penetratiitg all things, within and wuthout 
[ am without defect, the same throughout; pure, impassible, imraa, 
culate, immoveable. 

** 30. That which is eternal, pure, free, one, happy, without duality, 
and truly existing — that which is knowdedge, infinite, and the supreme 
Brahma, that I am. 

37. This conception, ‘I am Brahma himself!’ iucessantly enter 
tained, disperses the hallucinations born of ignorance, as medicine dis 
parses sickness. 

“ 3S. Seated in a desert place, exempt from passion, master of hi'> 
senses, let man represent to himself this Spirit, one and infinite, with- 
out allowing his thoughts to stray elsewhere. 

** 39. Coiisidehug the visible universe as annihilated in Spirit, let a 
man, pure through intelligence, constantly contemplate the One Spirit, 
as he might contemplate luminous ether. 

“ 40. Knowing tlie highest, he rejects all el^e, and remains firmly 
united with the self-existent Being, who is peifect, intelligent, and happy. 

“41. In the Supreme Spirit there is no distinction between the 
perceiver, perception, and the object perceived. In his quality of tin 
Being, which is one, intelligent, and happy, he shines by self-illumination. 
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“ 4*4 When meilitatioii rubs dili;^ently against Spirit, the llanie 
which such friction produces burns up all the combustible material of 
ignorance. 

•• 4'h Wiieu knosvledge disperses darkness, the light of the Spirit 
shines forth, dazzling as the Sun. 

•' 44. S[)irit, always accessible, is rendered apparently inaccessible by 
ignorance : but ignorance being dissipated, Spirit shines forth, and is 
again accessible, like the jewels around the neck (nfa person wdio had 
forgotten them p 

“45. It is an error to attribute the spirit of life (or man's indivilual 
spirit to the Supreme Spirit, just as it i- an error to take a post 

for a man. When once the true natuie of jlcata lia^ been recognised, 
jinn<f itself disappears. 

“ 4<b The knowledge w'hich comes fruii comprehending that Being 
wdiich has selbexistenee, completely destroys the ignorance, wdiich ^ay>, 
* I am.’ or ‘ That helongs to me.' in th^ same manner as the liuht of 

o o 

the sun dissipates uncertainty concerning the regions of the sky. 

“ 4T. The Yogin, possessing peifect discernment, contemplates fill 
tilings as subsisting in himself, and thus, by the eye of knowledge, di'^- 
covers that all is the One Spirit. 

4S. He knows that all this moveable ^Yorld is Spirit, or that beyond 
Spirit there is nothing ; as all Mirieties of vase are clay, so all things 
he see'> are Spirit 

“ 41). He who, emancipated from hi- own indi\idnal attiibutes (jiran- 
ninhta). knows this, rejects the qualities of the attribute^ he previously 
bclie\ed himself to possess, and becomes i Brahmat, in virtue of tlie e•^sen- 
lial nature of that Being, intelligent and happy, just as the chrysalis 
Ic).->os its former nature to Lecoine a bee. 

**5!). After ha\iug trasersod the ocean of illusion, and after having 
destroyed the bad genii with which it i> infested, the Yogin sinks into 
tranquillity, his s[iirit filled witli joy. 

“ 51. ricnouncing attachment for external and changeable ha}»pines'', 
and satisfied with luippiness derive.l from spirit [ithruhn, he 4uiies with 
ino.ird light, a- a lamp sheltered beneath a 

••5-4. The Muni Yogin j, althoiigli -ubj..ei t>) the condition'> of tin 
b uly, iv-emblc'' the ether in not Icing snil d by their piMpcrtie-, 
ivii'twing ._vervthing, lie conducts him 'Ch' a-' though he knew noTliing 
Hid pa^-e- i>n, lik< dn* wind, detaclii d from all tiling-. 

i'roni ibi‘ iirmi nt m wliiclt rh*' aUnbutf- ( Un ) are de>troV( d 
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tlio INFuni ent'Ts into tliHt wliicli penetrates everywhere 

ivlsJuifm). v.ater in wutei\ air iii air, lire in fire. 

’>4. The po^'^es'^iuu pus^essiiig which there is no other to desire, 
the liapphit^^ above whiLli there i^ no higher happiness, the science 
above which tliore is no higher science, — may one know’ that thi^ U 
lirahina ' 

oo. The object of vision, beyond which no further \hion can I'C 
desired, the existence in union with which no further birth is po^'^iblc’ 
the knowledge beyond which one need:, no mrtlier knowledge, — may 
one know’ it, — it is Brahma. 

“ 50. The Being which tills all intermediate regions, superior and 
inferior, living, intelligent, happy, without eluality, iiinuiie, eternal- 
one, — may one know’ it, — it is Brahma! 

57. That w'hicli is designated in the hooks of the Vetkin t a as the 
existence wdiich rejects all which is not Him, tlie Impernhahle, the 
incessantly happy, the one, — jnay one know it. — it is Urahma I 

’• 5':^. Admitted to a portion of the hapjtiue^'^ of that Being which is 
incessantly happy, Brahma and the other gudb attain a partial hajtpi- 
ness. 

‘■50. All things rest npon Him, all acti\ity dep; nds upon Him; 
therefore Brahma is universally <litfused. like butter in the ma^s of 
milk. 

00. That which is neitlier small, nor large, neither '>hort nor long' 
neither subject to birth nor to destruction, that which is w’ithout furm, 
without qualities, without colour, without name, — may one know’ it, — it 
is Brahma I 

-01. That by the splendour of which the Sun and the stars dune. 
whiBt itself it derives no light from their light, that by which all thing'- 
are illuminated, — may one know’ it. — it i^ Brahimi ! 

O'g. Penetrating everywhere, within, without, illuininating the whole 
univeiNc, Brahma :>hines from afar, like a globe of iron rendered incan- 
descent by dame 

00. Brahma has no resemblance to the world ; nutlnng in realitv 
exists hut Brahma: if anything is prnduced whieli exterior to him, 
it is hut a vain show, like the mirage of the desert. 

04. All that i'' ^etn. all that hcaid. is Brulmia: and by knowing 
thi->, BrahnuJ is i-.-ntempiaied a> the exi'^ting, intelligent, uin]i\ided 
1 »eing. 

!'5 The o\(‘ (.f -^cienci' (‘oiitempbitc'. the lloine' winch n li\ing iiit< I 
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ligeiit, baj'^py, wbicli penetrates througbout ; but the eye of ignorance 
cannot contemplate this, as a person who is blind cannot perceive the 
shining sun. 

66. The jira or soul, enlightened by sacred tradition and other 
means of ImoNvledge, warmed by the tire of knowledge, and freed from 
all soil, becomes brilliant as gold purified by fire. 

67. When dtman, spirit, which is the sun of luiowledge, rises in the 
ether of the heart, it disperses darkness, permeates all, and sustains all ; 
it shines, and all is light. 

68. He. who undertakes the pilgrimage of the spirit, which is peculiar 
to himself, going everywhere without regard to the state of the :-ky. the 
country, or the weather; neutrali-^ing or dispersing heat and cold, and 
acquiring perpetual happiness : free fr^aa ^oil : — such a one becomes 
omniscient, all-pervading and immortid. 

The apliurisnis of the Vedanta, the AVdaiita-Sara, the Atma- 
Bodha, and the Bhagavad-Gita, give evidence that in various 
paits of India, and in successive periods, Vedanta doctrine has 
been valued by Hindus as an expression of belief and delight in 
One Almighty Existence. The same belief and delight, and the 
same value foi* Vedanta works, wc shall meet with when w'C 
study the tenets (jf “ ^ects and even in our uiueteeuth centurv 
W'C find the excellent rLannnohuu Boy publishing an “ Ahridg- 
ment of the Vedanta,"^ hoping thereby to conHiice his country- 
men that kuowdedge of Hindu scripture would show' the error of 
idolatry, and ^‘enable them to contemplate with true devotion 
tlie unity and omnipresence of nature’s God.’'’ 




‘‘ Tlie ivvolvuifr current of liie ro- 
'rinbles tlio Aswattha, the etcnml 
'acred fig-tree, which grow? with 
i*oot« above and its branches down- 
wards/’ — Cha}i. 5-'/. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE BHAGAVAD-GIT/^. 


'Blnigai'ad-Glt,}^ 0/ the LorcCs Song. — Dvig dhcussed. — Ftghilng- Spirit CKunof hp 
lllUd. — Uppose vpon eivrpal Truth. — Tk'O yaiures of ’Krh^sia 


The BliagaYacUlTita is one of the most remarkable compositions 
in the Sanskrit language. It has the form of an episode to the 
^lahabharata, and is introduced as such. Happily it is ac(‘es- 
^ible to English readers ; foih besides the translation made some 
fifty years since by i\lr. Il'ilkins^ ■\rr. Cockburii Thompson has 
lately published a tran'-lation. preceded by an essav on the Hindu 
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Systems of Philosophy^, in which lie states that the Eliagavad- 
Gita may he regarded as an effort to sujiiffy what he calls a 
missing link in the progressing chain of these philosophies. The 
character of the Sankhya^ ^oga^ and Vedanta systems is^. as we 
have seeiij this : the Sankhya explains the origin and development 
of the universe, and teaches that true knowledge emancipates 
man from the lionds of transitory existence. The Yoga fnrtlier 
shoAvs that true knowledge inchnles knoAAdedge of IsAvaraj, or 
God, and that this knOA^'ledgc can only be attained by contem- 
plation and exercises. And, lastly, the Vedanta agrees with 
the Toga in asserting that true knOAvledgc is the knoAvledge of 
IsAvara, but lays especial stress on the doctrine, tliat maids soul 
emanates from Erahma, or universal sonl, and must learn to 
know that from AAdiich it came, and to AA'liieh it is destined to 
return. All other knoAvledge the Vedanta considers futile, and 
only at a late period Avere ascetic practices recognised as secondary 
means in the acquisition of this knoAvledgc. 

On some points tlie several philosophic systems vary ; but all 
insist that knoAA'ledge is the essential nieaiis for tlic attainment 
of liberation/^ and nnore or less all are indifferent to action 
as a complement of knOAvledge. Consequently the philosopliic 
systems might liccome open to the charge that ^Ghc ascetic avIio 
never stirred from his seat Avas superior to the active, brave 
soldier or merchant who defended lus neiglibonrs in Avar or fed 
them in famine. The EIiagavad-Gita gurirds tlie devotee 
against tliis erroneous idea, by pointing out the duty of action 
as involved in ^GviiOAvledge,^'' and the danger of pure asceticism. 

The scheme of the poem is a carious illustration of Iliiuhi 
disregard of ‘‘time^'' iii Avorks of art, for the Avhole dUeus>ion 
takes place on the battle field, Avhere rival forces are draAvn up 
face to face, and chiefs arc already sounding their conclis or 
war shells. Arjuua, a^ Aviil be ^een iu the greet {‘pie. amis a 
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Pandava^ or obc of the live brothers^ sons of Peaiclu. Opposed 
to the Paiidavas in deadly cxtormhiatiiiu' conilict are the Kanra- 
vas^ or descendants of Knruf ^ Arjuna is a renowned warrior 
whose heroic deeds are a favourite subject of Sanskrit legend. 
He conies to the battle-field in a huge chariot dravrii by white 
horseS;, liis friend Krisliua acting as his charioteer. Krishna^ in 
the iMahabhurata^ appears originally as an active^ energetic 
warrior of a tribe inhabiting D war aka ^ in Guzerat. In the 
later portions of the ])oeni he is endowed witli snp:riiatural 
attributes, hut these passages are regarded as interpolations. In 
the Bhagavad-Gitu^ Krishna is the Holy One ; hut this i> not 
yet kiiouni to Arjniia^ to wlioni he appears simply as his friend. 
And now from the opposing force is heard the trumpet of Blhshma^ 
sounding like the roar of a liou^^ — kettle-drums^ cymbals^ 
dnims; and horns respond^ ^Guitil that noise grew to an uproar.'^ 
Krislma^ Arjuna^, and all the Panda brothers then stood up and 
blcw^ too^ tlicir famous trumpets. This moment^ Avlieu Arjuna. 
according to his habit ^ should be rushing to the fight^ is the time 
chosen by the author of the Bhagavad-Gitfl for the pliilosophicrd 
discussions Avhicli form the subject of his Avork. Arjuna shrinks 
back from slaying kinsmen^ friends, and holy teachers. 

quote from the metrical translation given of a portion of 
The LoixPs Soug/^ by IMv, Grithtli^ in Specimens of Old 
Indian Poetry 


Full iu the centre of the eminttled plain. 

At Aijunb ladling, Kridnia drew the rein. 

And "Stay’d his horses uiid the glorious car. 

To gaze at leisure on the front of Avar. 

‘ 0 mark/ said KiKhna, * triuting in tlieir niight. 
Groat Kuru’s cliddrcii eager fur the light , 
i\hirk ^vull the L.adois iu tlieir hriglit array. 

And ^]^uii‘^;l}nls lairning /a’ to fall (»r >la\ ’’ 
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* He looked ; as foe men stood on either side, 

Kinsmen and friends hy dearest ties allied ; 

There fathers, ^ons, and holy teachers stood — 

Uncles and brothers, near in love and blood. 

Sad yas the sight to Aijun ; o er his soul 
Horror and doubt and mournful pity stole/’ 

He entreats Krishna to liaye compassion on him, saving : 

Trembling and fear takes hold of eyery limb. 

Parch’d is iny month, my sickening sight is dim : 
Back to my heart the has thing torrents flow. i 
Hy hand, unnerved, lets fall the trusty bow. 

Hy brain whirls round ; with aching sight I see 
Sure, grievous omens of what soon must be/’ 


His skin burns vith feyer, and lie can foresee nothing better, 
be says, even if be sbonld slay all bis relations in battle. *■ I 
seek not Hetory, Krisluia, nor a kingdom, nor pleasures, "^^bat 
should ^ye do with a kingdom? '\Ybat with enjoyments or with 
life itself (if we slew these relatives) ? Those very men — on 
whose account we might desire a kingdom, enjoyments, or plea- 
sures — are assembled for battle, having given up their lives and 

riches When we had killed the Kauravas, what pleasure 

should we have . . . . ? We should incur a crime were we to 

put to death these villains Even if they whose reason is 

obsciu’cd by covetousness, do not perceive the crime committed 
i)y destroying their own tribe, should we not know how to recoil 
from such a sin — wc, who do look upon the slaughter of one^s 
tribe as a crime. Ahi.s, we have determiued to commit a gi’eat 
crime, since, from tlie desire of sovereignty and pleasimes, we 
are prepared to slay our own kin. Better were it for me if the 

' Or, ‘‘my face 15 clnud up.” A ! pre>iiun refers to the of the 

European would say, '■ Hy face | bluod rushiug baek froiii rhe Mirface, 

paie.” “ In the Hindu, cliajtge nf roiji- and leaving the hiee dry anrl blood- 
jdexion nr-t being So ohvjou-j tlie rv* | — llioinj'i^on 
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KaiiravaSj being arniecl^ would slay me liarmles& and unresisting 
in tke figlit/^ ^ 

HaAing thus spoken in the midst of the ])attle^ Arjuna, 
whose heart was troubled with grief^ let fall his bow and arrow^ 
and sat down on the bench of the chariot.^'’ 

But Arjuna^s idea of duty is judged to be mistaken j and in 
the second chapter Krishna says : 

Whence hatli this cloud of error, dark as night, 

Come o’er thy soul and quench’d thy spirits light? 

Xay, cast it from thee, his the Hero's shame. 

His bar to Heaven the ruin of his fame ; 

Scourge of tliy foemeu, spurn the tear that lies 
Cu thy sad spirit, and awake ! ari>e 1 

Arjuna replies in an agony of doubt and horror, and implores 
Krishna to explain to him his duty. 

This introduces us to the luaiu purpose of the author, whicli 
is to teach the nature of man, his relation to the universe, and 
the means by wliicli he may obtain spiritual union with the 
eternal spirit of the universe. Krishna begins l)y telling liim 
that those for whom lie grieves need not be grieved lor.^^ 
“The wise gxieve not for dead or living' — “never at any 
period did I, or tliou, or these kings of men not exist, nor shall 
any of us at any time lieneelorward eeacNC to exist."’' ^ 

He wlio believes that tliis spirit can kill, and be who tliiiiks 

that it can he killed .... are wrong in judgment It 

is not born, nor dies Unborn, eliangeless, eternal both 

as to future and past time, it is not slain Avlien tlie body is 

hilled As a man abandons worn-out cdotiies, and takes 

other new ones, so does tlie soul c[uit worn-out bodies, and enter 
into other new ones. AA capons eaimot cleave it/ ^ 


• T]ioin?unh tran‘«., pp. 5 b. 

* Speouni'ij*' uf Old Indian hot-tn, 
J\ T Orl’iflirh, p. b3. 


traiib.. | , 1(‘. 
^ ibul, p. 12d 
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Arjiina must notj and need not^ fear tlicrcfore to kill c\X‘U liis 
kindred^ if his duty as a Ksliatriya rcqiiire it ! Death is eertain 
to every oiie^, hut regeneration is also certain. The soul is in- 
comprehensible. One looks upon it as a miracle^ another 
speaks of it as a miracle^ another hears of it as a miracle ; but 
even when he has heard of it^ not one comprehends it."^^ It is, 
however, certain that it would be vain to grieve for souls vdiich 
are iimilnerable, and wrong for a Ksliatriya to waver in the 
lawful duty of his caste. If he did^ he vrould incur inf am v, 
Avliich is worse than death. ^ 

Therefore arise, O son of Kunti 1 Make up thy mind for 
the fight. Looking on pleasure or pain, gain or loss, victory or 
defeat, as the same, gird thyself for the battled^ 

Krishna then proceeds to simw that devotional action, or 
meditation and mortification, arc the means by which man must 
strive to emancipate his soul from all the perplexities of material 
life. In tliis^'’ (system of Yoga, devotion,} there is only one 
single object of a steady, constant nature. Those who do not 
persevere have objects with many ramifications, and witliout 
cnd.^^ Arjuna is urged to be free from the three cpialities,^^ 
and to repose on eternal truth, free from worldly anxieties. He 
ijc'gs Krishna to describe a man v/ho has attained such spiritual 
knov/ledge. Kridiua replies, tliat when a man has put away all 
dc'sirc:?, he is said to he *• confirmed in spiritual knowledge. 
AViicii hi^ iLcart is not troubled in adversities^ and all enjoyment 
in pleasures is tied — when he is free from passion, fear, and 
anger, constant in meditation, he h called a Oluni^ .... he 
draws in hi^ sense's iVom the objects of sense, even us a tortoise 
draws together its limhs^ and remains in duv»Aion nlicn at re>t, 

intent on Krishna (or the Supreme Ihhng] Hi‘ who 

doe:5 not practice devotion has neither iiitcUigcncc nor rer{eeti(jn 
. ... lie who doc> not ja’acthe reficctiuu !it!> no ealm 
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AVlicii a niuTi^s heart is disposed iii accordance ^vitli liis roaming 
senses^ it siuitchcs aAvay his spiritual knovrledge as the n'incl 

does a ship on the A^ayes ; hut if the maids senses are 

witliheld from objects of sense; he is aivake in that ivhich is 
night to others. That man yrhO; casting otf all desires^ acts 
inthout interest; free from egotism and selfishness; attains to 
tranqiuhity. This is the condition of the Supreme Eeiiig; O 
son of Pritha ! Having obtained this; he is not troubled; and; 
remaining at the time of death; he passes calmly on to extinc- 
tion (nirvana) in the Supreme Spirit.^^ ^ 

Aijuna inquires; in Chapter III.; why Krishna urges him to 
action; when mental devotioii; he sayS; is superior to action. 
Krishna replies; that only tlirougli action can a man obtain 
freedom from action. Kever for a single moment can one exist 
without action- Arjuiia must be free from selfish interest; and 
practise action; wliicli has devotion for its olqect. Ayheu man 
ivas created; sacrihee was also created; to be to him a cow of 
plenty. He who cats the food givem without first otfering some 
to the gods nho gai e it; is a thief. .... He wlio performs his 
duty without interest; obtains the highest 'regionU By actioU; 
- Janaka and others arrived at perfectivon.'^ KrislmaA next argu- 
ment is; that Arjuna must perform actions for tlie sake of tlie 
example he will set to others. AYliatever the most excellent 
practise; other men practise likewise.^' He gives Iiimself as an 
instance; and says that if he did not continue indefatigable in 
activity; mankind; who follow his steps in everytliing^ would 
perish. Do thou tight;^^ he continues; reposing all thy 
actions on mC; by means of meditation on the Adhyatmaii; free 
from hopes and from selfishness; and having put away this inor- 
Ijidiie-ss.^^ A man niii'^t not fall under the dominion of love or 

^ Tlio: p. 20. Atneri “ Sniil ab"\o utli- r 

- .Jandkti i' Iutc ’tiouti-'ine 1, Si-'u!".*’ It i-; isi 

1’<‘ \va> a n'-lii, tut atl*', lu vcrl'ic- \ III. [t. 2 15 of tl.o work. 

1."-. li> aiutiii pi rircU'-ii li\ i1il- 

(!ul |)i.rlor»uaucc of -Ur \ ; 
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liate ; lie must perform liis own duty^ even if u be devoid of 
excellence/^ This is difficult to maiij because he has to contend 
with the quality of badness or passion {rajas) which siuTOunds 
the universe^ as &e is siuToundcd by smoke^^ and a mirror by 
rust/^ Eajas (or badness) bewilders the soul; Arjima^ best of 
BharataS;, you must therefore cast off this sinful incubus/^ 
Chapter lY. commences by Krishna’s announcing that he had 
delivered this imperisha])ie doctrine of Yoga to Yivaswat, 
Yivaswat declared it to ^lanu^ Zxianu told it to Ikshwaku/*^ 
Thus it had been handed down; but now^ for a considerable 
time, it had been lost. Arjuna, not being aware that Krishna 
was the same being as Yishnu, asks how tliis could be, since 
Krishna^s birth was posterior to that of Mvaswat. Krishna re- 
plies, that botli he and Arjuna have passed through many trans- 
migrations, which to him, Krishna, arc known, but to Arjuna 
are ludvuown, Even though I am unborn, of changeless es- 
sence, and the lord also of all Avliich exists, yet in presiding 
over nature [prakritl), which is mine, I am born by my own 
mystic power [nichja). For whenever there is a relaxation of 
duty, and an increase of im})iety, I reproduce myself for the 
protection of the good and the destruction of evil-doers/^ 

Caste was instituted by Krishna, tlierefore Arjuna must per- 
form the action which attaches to his caste. But the action of 
a man who is free from self-interest, and acts for ‘Ahe sake of 
sacrifiee, is (as it werei dissoked away/^ Tor sucli a man, 
'Alic Supreme Spirit is the ottering. The Supreme Spirit is 
the sacriheial butter. The Supreme Spirit is in the (sacrificial - 
fire. By the Supreme Spirit is the offering (really) made. 
Therefore the Supreme Spirit is attained only by one wlio medi- 
tates on the Supreme S})irit in (performing) liis actions/' ^ 
Spiritual knowledge is the great purifier. A man wlio has 
attained this, soon attains to supreme trancpiillity. The man 
of doubtful mind {‘i)io\s neither this world nor the other. 


1 'uu j riMi i" , I', a. 
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nor final beatitude/^ and therefore Krishna urges Arjuna to 
sever from his heart this doubt which springs from ignorance,, to 
turn to devotion^ and to arise. 

Chapter V. commences with the follovdng remark from Ar- 
juna : Thou praisestj Krishna ! the renunciation of works^ and 
on the other hand devotion (tlirough them) . Declare to me 
with precision that one only which is the better of these two. 
Krishna replies^ that lioth the one and the other are means of 
final emancipation. But that of these two^ devotion through 
works is the higher. Boys^ but not Avise men^ speak of the 
Sankhya and the Yoga doctrine as difterent. That place Avhieh 
is gained by the followers of the Sankhya is also gained by those 
of the Yoga system. But renunciation of actions is difficult 
without the aid of Yoga,, whereas (in the Avords of Wilkins^ 
translation) : 

The man who^ performing the duties of life, and quitting all 
interest in them, placeth them upon Brahma (or the Supreme 
Spirit) floats like a lotus on the lake, unruffied by the tide.^^ ^ 
The remainder of this chapter eidarges on the blessedness of 
renouncing interest in actions/^ and the necessity of conquer- 
ing ignorance. Knowledge is surrounded by ignorance ; but 
AA'hen ignorance is destroyed, knoAAiedge lights up the soul like 
the sun. Enjoyments wiiich arise from external contacts are 
also AA'ombs of pain, since they have a beginning and an cnd.^^ 
But . . . . ^^ Rishis, who have solved all doubt, A\'ho are self- 
governed, .... obtain extinction in the Supreme Spirit. 
The ascetic, ^^knoAAang that I, the great lord of all Avorlds, am 
the enjoyer of his sacrifices and mortifications, and am Avelh 
disposed to all creatures, obtains tranquillity.'” ^ 

Chapter YI. continues in the same strain. The soul of the 
devotee must be fixed on the supreme soul, and become indif- 
ferent to all outAvard conditions. As a means toA\urds the 

’ Wilkins’ HUagavad-Ctita, \\ 50 

ir> 
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attaiiiment of such blessedness^ the devotee must choose a 
secluded spot^ with a sheet or skin for coverings and sacred 
Kusa grass for his carpet. He must sit immoveable^ regard- 
ing only the tip of his nose.^'' He must eat^ but he must not 
eat too much; and he must sleep^ but he must not sleep too 
much. He who errs on these points will not attain devotion^ 
but he who attains freedom from desires becomes as a candle 
placed in shelter/^ which does not flicker.^-’ Aijuna fears that 
steady continuance in such equanimity must be impossible. 

For/^ he says^ the heart is ficlde, full of agitatioiq head- 
strong^ and obstinate/^ and as difficult to restrain as the wind. 
Krishna admits that it is difficulty, but not impossible to him 
M'ho uses efforts by (proper) means.^^ 

In Chapter YII. I\Ir. Thompson observes that we commence 
a new diffision of Krishna^s doctrine. The subject is the nature 
and attributes of the Supreme Spirit^ and his relation to the 
universe and to mankind. 

Heaiq O son of Pritha_, how with thy heart attached to me^ 

practising devotion tliou mayest know me 

Eanh^ wateiq tire^ wind^ ether, hearty intellect^ egotism — into 
these eight components is my nature diffided.^^ But these ciglit 
components merely indicate the inferior nature of Krishna. His 
superior nature is other than this^ and is that wliich sustains tlie 
universe. AYe will give the passages which follow in the verse 
of i\Ir. Griffith : - 

” Of my two Natures thou hast heard the Less: 

But now’ again prepare thy listening; car, 

IMv higher Nature nobler still to hear. 

Life of all Life. Prop of this earthly frame, 

Whithor all creatures go, fiv»m whence they came, 

I am the Best ; fmm Ye all being', spring. 

And rest on me like pearls upon their string. 

Thoni'-ei‘> niia^avai I’uit.i, ]». 11. 

* K. T. Griilitfj, SptM-iiJit'ii' ot‘ OM luilLin p. fill. 
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I am the moisture in the moving stream. 

In Sun anti !iloon the bright essential Beam, 

The mystic word in Scripture a holy page, 

Sound in the Air— Earth's fragrant Scent am I — 

Life of all Living — Bood menh Piety — 

Seed of all Being — Biightness in the Flame ; 

In the Wise, Wisdom ; in the Famous, Fame." 

The three qualities {guna) also proceed from Krishna; hut 
the influence of these qualities causes delusion {iiictyct)^ hard to 
he OYercome. Those who have recourse to me only can sur- 
mount that illusion. E^ul-doers^ fools^ and low men .... 
do not have recoimse to me. Four kinds of upright men wor- 
ship me .... the afflicted^ he who is desirous of knowledge^, 
he who is desirous of some possession; and he who is possessed 

of spiritual knowledge Of these; the hest is the one avIio 

is possessed of spiritual knowledge. A great-minded 
man who fis convinced) that ^ A^asudeva^ is everything;^ is dihi- 
oult to find.-’^ Those whO; deprived of spiritual knowledge/^ 
adopt rites .... those ; 

Whose Fiivs have duly glowed, \\hose lips have quaff'd 
The holy Soma's purifying draught, 

Pray unto Ale, nor are their prayers in vain, 

For due reward and heavenly bli^s they gain : 

They hie to Indra’s holy sphere, ami share 
The joy of Gods, and all the glories there ; 

But time at length exhausts their stniv of worth. 

And brings them down, unparadised, to earth.’' 

This idea is afterwards gi\'cu in other w'ords; aS; the reward 
of little-minded men is finite. They who sacrifiec to the gods, 
go to the gods. They Avho worship luC; come to nie.^^ The 
chapter concludes by saying that 

•• They who turn to me, and &tii\e after liberatiiui liom regtnieratiMii 
' -\ i\am<‘ for Krishna \\heu viewed a>. Yi>b5iii .oi-! \\n Ri.pAaiir Bl-ou 
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and death, knoTV that whole supreme spirit and the xldhyatman — and 
know me (Krishna says) to be the Adhibhuta, the Adhidaiva, and the 
Adhiyajna, and in the hour of death know me indeed. 

In Chapter VIII. these temis are explained. Availing our- 
selves of ^Ir, Thomson’s notes^ we understand that Adhyatman 
is composed of adhi, above^, or presiding over_, and dtman, soul — 
the supreme spirit in its relation to soul — the spirit from 
w'hich it has emanated^ hut with which it is still intimately con- 
nected^ in the relation of an inferior part to a superior whole.^^ 
Adhibhuta is adhi, presiding over^ and bhutci, that which 
exists the supreme being in his relation to the universe^ prak- 
ritiy which is the essence of matter duisible in its development 
into tw'enty-three categories. Thirds Adhidaiva^j ^^presiding over 
deva or devatd, a deity ; and here a general term for all super- 
human beings.'’^ And in addition to these spiritual aspects, 
Krishna must also be known as Adhiyajna, presiding over 
sacrifice,^^ which means the Supreme Spirit in his relation to 
religion.^^ ^ 

Knowledge of Krishna, as the highest object of worship, is 
further taught in Chapter IX. Krishna says : This is a kinglv 

science and a kingly mystery All this universe has been 

created by me, embodied as the undeveloped principle. All 
things exist in me. I do not dwell within them, and yet things 
do not exist in me. This is my lordly mystery. ^ly spirit, 
Avhich causes things to exist, sustains existing things, but does 
not dwell in them. Understand, that even as the mighty air, 
W'hich w'anders everywiiere, always dw ells within the ether, so all 
existing things exist w'ithin me. At the conclusion of a Kalpa, 
all existing things re-enter nature, wdiieh is cognate %vith me. 
But I cause them to come forth again at the ])cginning of a 

Kalpa By this means, O son of Kunti ! does the w'orld 

revolve. The deluded despise me, w hen invested wdth a human 
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form^ not understanding- my high existence But the 

high-minded^ inclining to the nature of the gods^ worship me 
with their hearts tinned to no other object^ knowing me to be 


the imperishable principle of all things I am the im- 

molation. I am the whole sacrificial rite. I am the libation 
ofiered to ancestors. I am the drug. I am the incantation. 
I am the sacrificial butter. I am the fire I am the 


father^ the mother^ the sustainerj the gi-andfather of this uni- 
verse^ — the mystic doctrine^ the purification^ the syllalfie Om ! 

— the Eich-^ the Saman-, and also the Yajur-Yeda I 

heat (the world). I withhold and pour out the rain. I am 

ambrosia and deaths the existing and the non- existing 

Even those also who devotedly worship other gods with the gift 
of faith^ worship me^ too^ O son of Kunti 1 but not properly 
(And_, consequently^ haring worshipped but a portion of Krish- 
na^ their reward is limited^ and they are born again on earth) . 

. . . . Those who devote themselves to the gods^ go to the 
gods; those who devote themselves to the Pitris^ go to the 

Pitris Only my worshippers come to me. If anv one 

offer me a leaf^ a flower^ fruit or water^ with devotional intention^ 
I eat it^^ (or accept it). . . . ‘AYhat soever thou dost, .... that 
do as an ofiering to me. Thus thou shalt be freed from the 
bonds of actiun_, .... and it thou be devoted to devotion and 
renunciation, when discharged (from the body), thou wilt come 
to me. I am the same to all beings. I have neither foe nor 
friend. But those who worship me with devotion dwell in me, 

and I also in them Even those who arc born in sin — 

even ivomen, Yaisyas and Sudi-as — take the highest path if they 
come to me.’^ 

Chapter X. repeats, to a considerable extent, the contents of 
chapter nine. Krishna says of himself, I am the origin of all. 
From me all proceeds. Believing me to be thus, the wise .... 

worship me To them who are cou>taiitly devoted, .... 

1 give that nieiitul devotion, by means of wliieli they eventuallv 
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come to me. For them only do I ... . destroy the darkness 
which springs from ignorance by the brilliant lamp of spiritual 
knowledge. Arjnna confesses that Krishna is the Supreme, 
Universal Spirit, the Supreme dwelling, the most excellent pnri- 
fication, the Eternal Person prior to the gods, miborn, omni- 
present.^^ .... But He entreats Krishna to declare his divine 
N'irtiies more completely. He desires to know in vdiat parti- 
cular forms he Avould be contemplated.^ 

Krislina replies, that he cannot tell his virtues with complete- 
ness, for there is no end of his extensiveness ; but he again 
asserts Iiis supremacy in all things, and enters into details, as : 

Of Vedas, I am the Sama-veda Among words, the niono- 

sylla])le Oni ! ^ Among forms of worsliip, tlie silent worship. 
Among mountain ranges, Flimalaya. The sacred fig-tree among 
all trees ; " . . , ToAvards the conclusion he says, I am also 
eternal time. I am the preserver Avho Avatches in all directions. 
And I am Death, avIio seizes all, and the Birth of those who are 

to be I am the game of dice among things Avhich dc- 

eeh'e But what, indeed, hast thou to do, Arjnna, Avith 

so much knowledge as all this (One sentence comjuehends it 
all, viz.; : I haA'e established, and continue to establish, all this 
universe by one portion of myself.^^ 

Chapter XT. — Arjuna is noAV coimnccd of tlic ‘inexhaustible 
greatness of Kri'^hna, but is anxious to beliold his sovereign 
form as lie has declared it. Ity^ he says^ thou thinke>t that 
that form is posAblc for me to look on, do thou, lord of devo- 
tion, shoAV thine inexhaustible self to me 1 ’^ 

Krishna then gives the Avcll-knoAvn description of liimself as 
the infinite, universal Deity. 

Having thus spoken, Huri (a iiaine of Krislnun shoued the b*>n of 
Prithii hib ^uvereigii form, gifted with iiuiuy mouths and eyo>, with 
many won-ltifiil appearances, with many di\ine ornaments, holding 


]■). To. 
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imuiy celestidl weapons, wearing celestial wreaths and robes, anointe 1 
with celestial perfumes, the all miraculous infinite deity, with his face 
turned in all directions. If the light of a thousand suns w’ere to break 
forth ill the sky at the same time, it ivould be similar to the brilliance 
of that mighty one. There did the ^on of Pandu then behold the 
whole universe, so multifariously distributed, collected in one in the 
person of the god of gods .... thereupon, wdth his hair standing on 
end, bowing his head, he spoke as follows : ^ 

I behold all the gods in thy body, 0 god 1 and crowds of different 
beings; the lord Brahma on a throne of a lotus-cup, and all the Pdsliis 
I or holy poets), and celestial -serpents. I see thee with many arms, 
stomachs, mouths, and eyes, everywhere of infinite form. 1 see neither 
end nor middle, nor yet hcgimiing of thee, 0 L{.>rd of All ! of the form 
of All I crowmed with a diadem, bearing a club, a discus. I see thee a 
mass of light, beaming everywhere, hard to lo'.'k upon, bright as a 
kindled fire or the sun, on all sides immeasurable, I believe thee to 
he the indivisible, tlie highest object of knowledge, the supreme re- 
Ceptacle of this universe, the imperishable preserver of eternal law, the 
everlasting person, I see thee without beginning, middle, or end, of 
iiifinitL strength, with the sun and inoon as eye^, niouthb like a kindled 

fire, htadng all the univor-e with thy splendour Having seen 

thy mighty form, with many mouths and oves, and with many arm-., 
thighs, and feet, many stomachs, and projecting teeth, the worlds, and I 
too, are astounded.’' 2 

Aijuna becomes troubled in bis inmost soul, and feels no joy 
in ^Mieliolding mouths wutb projecting tectli, like tlic fire of 
dcath.^^ And into these mouths of Kilsliiia, or A^isliuuj all the 
sous of Dlultarashtra are liastcuiug — some arc seen sticking 
amongst Ills teeth, and some are seen Avith their heads ground 
dowm. He says to Krishna : 


As many torrents of rivers tlow* to the ocean, so the->e heroes enter 
thy Ikiiniiig moatlw. As dies .... ily into a lighted caudle. De- 
voiulug all inhabitants of the world from e\evy ([uarter, thou liekest 
them in thy Ikuning lip:. ” ^ 


Tiioiu-ou. p. 75. 
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Arjima^ overwhelmed with fear^ calls Krishna infinite king 
of gods ! habitation of the universe — the one indivisible — ^the 
existing and not existing ; . and unable adequately to 

express the fulness of his reverence_, exclaims^ Hail ! hail to 
thee ! hail to thee a thousand times ! and again_, yet again^ hail ! 
Hail to thee from before ! Hail to thee from behind ! Hail to 
thee from all sides ! Thou All ! Of infinite power and immense 
mighfr thou compreheiidest all ; therefore thou art All/*^ And 
theiq alarmed at hating treated this Almighty Existence as a 
friendj he implores pardon for whatever he has said ^‘'from 
negligence or affection_, as : ^0 Krishna ! O son of Yadu ! O 
friend ! ^ and evert^thing in which I may have treated thee in a 
joking manner^ in recreation^, repose^ sittings or at meais_, 
wliether in private or in presence of these^ Eternal One/^ 

Aijuna further confesses that Krishna is the father of the 
animate and inanimate world/'’ and entreats that he will bear 
uith him as a father with a son^ as a friend with a friend^ as a 
lover with his beloved one/'’ He says that what he has seen 
has delighted him^ but that his heart is shaken with awe/^ 
and he entreats Krislma to show^ his other form. Y"ith thy 
tiara, thy staff, and thy discus in thy liand, thus only do I 
desire to see thee. Invest thyself with tliat four-armed form, 
tliou of a thousand arms, of every form 

Krishna, or Yasudeva, then consoled Arjima by resuming a 
pleasant shape/^ 

In Cliapter XII. Arjuna enquires viiether tliose who worship 
Krishna in his manifested form, or tliose who worship the indi- 
visible and unmanifested arc ■^thc most skilled in devotion.'’^ 
Krishna replies, that tliose who worship the indivisible, inde- 
monstrable, unmanifested, omnipresent, are esteemed the most 
devoted; but he allows tluit tlie labour of directing thought to 
an object which has no manifest form is gi’cat, and is with diffi- 
cidty attained by mortals, and he therefore rccommeiuK ^ wor- 

S.e uoie bv ]\[r. Xliounon, p, 
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ship imcler the vyakta^ or manifested And this^ Mr. 

Thomson considers^ would be almost the same as that of wor- 
shipping him in his separate manifestations as some one of the 
deities/^ 

Kidshna says : ^Mf thou art not able to compose thy thoughts 
immoveable on me^ strive then to reach me by assiduous devo- 
tion If thou art not capable even of assiduity be intent 

on the performance of actions for me. .... Knowledge is 
better than assiduity^ contemplation is preferred to knowledge;, 
the abandonment of self-interest in action to contemplation, final 
emancipation results from such abandonment.^^ ^ 

We come now to the 13th Chapter, which Mr. Thomson re- 
gards as commencing a third dmsion of the poem, as the first 
six chapters of the Bhagavad-Gita treat, he says, of the practical 
dogmata of the Yoga system ] the following six of its theology ; 
while the concluding six, on which we are now entering, bring 
forward the speculative portion. 

Chapter XIII. commences thus : 

The Holy One spoke : 

‘^‘'This body, O son of Kunti ! is called KsJietra. Those who 
know the truth of things call that Avhich knoAvs this {Kshetra ) , 
Kshetrajna, And know also that I am the Kshetrajna in all 
Kshetras. AY hat that Kshetra is, ... . and what that Kshe- 
trajna is, ... . learn from me.*’^ Krishna then tells him that 
Yedic hymns and Brahma-sutras - have treated on this subject. 

Kshetra is, literally, ^ body,^ not merely the personal body, 
but the body considered as an aggregate of all the components 
(twenty-three in number), all the attributes, and all the life of 
matter in its development.’’^ 

Eveiy organic aggregate of matter Avhich contains a soul, and 
CAxm inorganic matter, as stones, ^c., are comprehended under 
this head. Kshetrajaa is the individual soul Avhich exists in 
such Kshetras the literal meaning of the Avord being ‘■‘that 

^ Tliouison, p. S3. ' Stt above, p. :i05. ' Xiiom^onj p. b5. 
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wliich understands the Kshetra.’’ To assist us in understanding 
this doctrine^ Mr. Thomson bids us remember that Hindu 
philosophers believed the soul to be placed within the body^ in 
order to work out its emancipation from material and indmdiial 
existence.'’^ That emancipation/^ he continues^ can only be 
worked out by a complete and j ust comprehension of the nature 
of matter^ and its true relations with individual soul and the 
supreme spirit. Hence it is called the ‘ comprehender of 
matter." "" 

Kshetra, Krishna says^ comprehends the great elements^ 
the ego-ism^ the intellect^ the principle of life^ the eleven 

organS;, the five organs of sense ^ 

Kshttraj/itty he states to be spiritual knowledge^ Avhich is 

modesty j sincerity^ reverence tOAvards preceptors^ 

piuity^ .... self-government^ indifference tOAvards objects of 
sense^ .... unselfishness_, contemplation of birth_j deaths old 
age^ sickness, pain, and error, .... indifference toAvards one"s 
childmn, Avife, and household, constant ccpiaiiimity in pleasant 
and unpleasant circumstances, attenthu worship ])y exclusive 
devotion on me, frequenting of solitary spots, a distaste for the 
society of men , . . " 

But this, Avhich is called spiritual kiiOAvledge, is merely a 
means towards an end ; the object of spiritual knowledge "" is 
the Supreme Being, Avithout beginning, neither the existent 
nor non-exi:>teut. It possesses hands and feet in all directions; 
eyes, heads and faces in all directions ; having cars in all directions, 
he exists in the world, comjnehendiiig all things; resplendent 
Avith the faculties of all the senses, yet diseonteiited Avith all the 
senses ; disinterested, but yet sustaining all things ; free from 
(the influence of the three) qualities, yet possessing every 
quality, existing both apart from and yet Avitliiu existing things, 
both animate and inanimate."" S])irit, Avhen invested Avith 


^ Tliuni>oii, ei'. S7, Ss, 
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matter^ experiences the influence of the qualities which spring 
from natui’e. Its connection with those qualities is the cause of 
its regeneration in a good or evil womh/^ 

The Supreme Spirit within this body is called the spectator 
and admoiiisher^ .... and also the highest soul .... He 
Avho perceives that the highest lord exists alike^ imperishable in 

all perishable things attains the highest path 

When he recognises tiie indiHdual existence of everything to be 
comprehended in one^ and to be only an emanation from it, he 
then attains to the Supreme Being. This supreme, eteriml soid, 
even Avhen existing within the body, neither acts nor is affected 
by action, on account of its eternity and freedom from the 
qualities. As the ether, though it penetrates everywhere, is not 
polluted on account of its rarity, so the soul, though present in 
every (kind of ) body is not polluted (by action) . As one sun 
illumines the whole of this world, so does (one) spirit illumine 

the whole of matter Those who tiius })erceive by the 

eye of knowledge the diflerence i^etween Kshetra and Kslie- 
trajna, and the emancipation of beings from nature, go to the 
Supreme/^ ^ 

In Chapter XIV., Krishna further teaches what is great 
^piritllal knowledge. The material essence of the universe, he 
explains, is called Brahma, but the active and spiritual agent 
in creation is liiniself, whether by the name of Krishna, Vislmu, 
YiiMideva, or Bhagavat, Ac. Every soul of man is imbued with 
the three qualities ‘'‘^sprung from nature, viz., goodness, badness, 
and iiidiflerence. Goodness is lucid, free from desire; badness 
arises from appetite, and implicates the soul by action; indif- 
ference arises from ignorance, and is the delusion of mortals.- 

These three qualities, Krishna further explains, must be 
acknowledged ; but, at the same time, maifls soul must com- 
prehend that which is superior to the qualities and, having 


^ Xkom^un, p. 01. 
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overcome tlie tkree qualities wliicli co-origiuate with the bodjq 
the soul^ released from regeneration^ mortality age_, and pain^ 
eats of ambrosia/^ Aijuna asks by what sign a person who has 
overcome the qualities is distinguished^ and is told that such an 
one^ sittings as if unconcerned^ is not agitated by the qualities^ 
and does not waver^ is the same in pain and pleasure^ self-con- 
tained^ .... equally-minded towards those whom he likes 
and those whom he dislikes^ equally-minded in blame or praise 
of himself^ such an one is said to overcome tlie qualities. And 
he who worships me with religious and exclusive devotion^ when 
he has overcome the qualities^ is fitted for the existence of the 
Supreme Spirit. For indeed^ am the representative of the 
Supreme Spirit ^ and of the imperishable ambrosia^ and of the 
eternal law^ and of intense happiness.’^ 

Chapter XY. compares the eternal revohfing current of life to 
the Pipab the Aswattha, the eternal sacred fig-tree^ which 
grow's with its roots above and its branches downwards.^^ ^ . 

When one has hewn down this sacred tree^ with its ufide- 
spreading roots^ -Nvith the steady axe of indifference (to the 
world) ^ then may that place be sought ^ to which those who go 


retiirn no more Neither sim nor moon illumine tliat 

spot^ .... tvhich is niy supreme dwelling. ..... 


Know that that brilliance wdiich enters the sun^ and illumines 
the whole earthy and which is in the moon and in fire^ is of me. 
And I enter the ground;, and support all living things by my 

vigour I nomish all herbs I enter the heart of 

each onCj and from me come memory;, knowledge^ and reason. 
.... Two spirits exist in this world — the di^isible and the in- 
divisible. The divisible is every living being. The indivisible 
is that which pervades all. Cut tliere is another — the highest 


‘ The poet seem? to feel that to de- 
stroy interest in lifL i-; a- diffn ult a? to 
destroy the root-5 of tLe 5ucrcd fl^^-tree, 

^\liieil yrow a? freely upward as down- 


ward ; and, he inifrlit have added, wldcli 
-pring toirh as irrepressibfi from brick- 
work as from earth. 
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spirit the Supreme Soul; u'hich; as the imperishable 

master; penetrates and sustains the triple -world. Since I sur- 
pass the dmsible; and am higher also than the indivisible; I am; 
therefore; celebrated in the world and in the Yedas as the 
highest person (Punisha).^'’ 

Krishna finishes this discoimse by saying that a man who 
knows this science will be wise; and do his duty. 

In Chapter XYI. Krishna enumerates the ratues of him who 
is born to the lot of the Devas. These are fearlessness; puii- 
fication of his nature; continuance in devotion through spiritual 
knowledge; almsgiving; temperance and study; mortification; 
rectitude; harmlessness; truth; fi’eedom from angei’; inditference to 
the world; mental tranquillity; straightforwardness; benevolence 
towards all beingS; modesty; gentleness; bashfulnesS; stability; 
energy; patience; resolution; puiity; freedom from yindictiveness 
and fr’om conceit."^ Yliilst the vices of a man born to the lot 
of the Astuas are deceit; pridC; and conceit; anger; abusiveness 
and ignorance/^ He concludes thus : He whO; neglecting the 
law of Holy "Writ; lives after his own desireS; attains neither 
perfection nor happiness; nor the highest walk. Let Holy Y rit 
be therefore tliy authority; in the determination of what should 
he done and vviiat not. Knowing that works are proclaimed in 
the precepts of Holy YYit; thou shouldest perform actions/^ 

Chapter XYII. teaches that the faith of mortals may be 

good or bad.^^ ^Mortal mail; who is gifted with faith; 

attains the same nature as that on whom he reposes his faith. 
The good worship the godS; the bad the Yakshas and Kakshasas.'’^ 

Those who practise severe self-mortification; not in 

accordance with Holy Yhit; being full of hypocrisy and egotism, 
and gifted with deshes; passionS; and headstrong will, tortuiung 
the collection of elementary parts which compose the body, 
without scnsC; and torturing me also, wlio exist in the inmost 
recesses of the body; are of an infernal tendency.-’^ It is tlic 
same with sacrifice Sacrifice, “performed in accordance vvitli 
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di\ine law by tliose who do not look selfishly for its recompence^ 
and who dispose their liearts to (the conviction) that it is right 

to saciifice/^ is good. But know that that sacrifice 

which is ottered by those who regard its recompence^ and also 

for the sake of decemng (by a false show of piety 

is bad. 

The chapter concludes with observations on Oia, Taty and 
^aty the threefold designation of the Supreme Being. All 
sacrifices arc commenced by pronouncing the word Om, Those 
who perform sacrifice^ &c.; in desiring final emancipation^ with- 
out consideration of the reward of their actions^ have the con- 
■\dctiou that the Deity is iat. The word sed is used in (reference 
to the) performance of a lauda]3le action. A quiescent state of 
sacrifice^ mortificatioiq and almsgiving is called Hat ; also action 
on account of these (rites) is sat. But whatever sacrifice, 
almsgiving, or mortification is performedj and trhatever action 
is done, without faith, is called asat. Xor is that (^of any use) 
to us after death or in this life.'^ ^ 

Chapter XYIII. concludes tlie poem, and gathers up the 
teaching of the whole with further explanations. In speaking 
of tlnee kinds of pleasure, Krishna says : •* That which is first 
like poison, but in the end like ambrosia, is good pleasure, 
sprung from the serenity of one^s mind. Whatever is at first 
like ambrosia, .... but in the end like poison, is bad pleasure. 
And that, which both at first and in its consequences, is a cause 
of bewilderment to the soul, arising from sleep, sloth, or care- 
lessness, is called indifferent pleasure. Tlicrc is no natiu’c on 
earth, or again among the gods in hea\un, which is free from 
these three qualities.'’^ ^ This being the case, a man is liorii on 
earth a Brahmana, Kshatriya, Yaisya, or Sudra, according to the 
qualities wliich predominate in his disposition. The character- 
istics of a Bralimana are, tranquillity, mortification, purity, 
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spiritual knowledge. A Kshatriya lias valoiu’^ glory^ strength^ 
firmness^ ability in warfare^ liberality^ and a lordly cliaiacter. 
A Taisya is distinguished for agriculture^ commerce^ &c. ; and for 
a Sudra^, servitude is the peculiar office. It is then explained 
that a man attains perfection by being satisfied with his 
own office/'’ and worshipping Him from whom all things 
have their origin^ and by whom all this universe is created.^^ 

The necessity of performing the duties specially appointed is 
strongly enforced. Better to perform one’s own duty^ though 
it be devoid of excellence^ than (to perform) another's duty well. 
He who fulfils tlie office obligated by his own natme does not 
incm sin. One should not reject the duty to w'hicli one is 
liorU;, even if it be associated ^yith error^ for all (human) mider- 
takings are involved in error, as fire is by smoke. 

In conclusion^ Krislina says again : Place thy affections on 
me^ worship mc^ sacrifice to rnCj and reverence me. Thus thou 
w'iLt come to me. I declare the truth to thee. Thou must not 
reveal this (doctrine) to one who does not practise mortification, 
nor to one who does not wx^rsliip at any time^ nor to one Avho 
does not care to hear it^ nor to one avIio reHles me. Hast thou 
heard all this^ O son of Pritlia ! Avith thoughts fixed on this 
only ? Is the delusion of ignorance dispersed for thee^ O dc- 
spiser of Avealth?’^ 

Arjuua replies : IMy delusion is destroyed ; and by thy 
faAmii’j Divine One ! I have recovered my senses ; I remain free 
from doubly and Avill do thy bidding.'” 

The folloAving extract Avill shoAv the impression wdiich the 
Bhagavad-Gita made on one of the deepest thinkers of our gene- 
ration. i The author had been speaking of God’s communica- 
tions/’ through conscience^ to the mind of man, and tlien con- 
tinues ; There is anotlier contact of God Avith man’s mental 
being, presenting facts, anticipations, propositions, even Avords 


‘ I’iiumMjii, ])}». 113 — Its 
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to the mind Tims was Job taught^ not of the chosen 

seedj nor possessed of a code of revelation in words, God met 
his sonhs need^ when the struggles of his conscience and his 
whole spiritual being liad laid bare to its depth his mind, with 
all its vast riches and its deep poverty : God met him directly, 
and left his histoiy also for our instruction. T\^hat occurred in 
his instance, peculiar probably in degree, was surely not in kind 
unexampled. The ancient Indian who Avrote ” (in "M^ilkins^ 
translation) ^ that God is the gift of charity, God is the offer- 
ing, God is the fire of the altar, by God the sacrifice is per- 
formed, and God is to be obtained by him Avho makes God alone 
the object of his wurk, vras one who had experienced some- 
what of what Job had experienced or learned from one who 
had.^^ ^ 

That the author of the Bhagavad-Gita Avas not wholly igno- 
rant of the w'orking of Godh spirit on the soul of man, as re- 
lated in the Book of Job, is showm by the sequel of his poem. 
So soon as Arjuna understands that Krishna is the supreme 
universal spirit, he desires, if possible, to behold him in his 
sovereign form. Krishna complies, as related in chapter XI. 
The tremendous apparition shakes the heart of Arjuna with awe. 
Krishna mercifully resumes his usual shape, and gives further 
instruction in dmiiG mysteries and human deities. Arjuna 
suiTenders. He does not say with Job, I have heard of thee 
by the hearing of the ear : but noAv mine eye seeth thee, A^ilere- 
fore I abhor myself, and repent in dust and ashes.^^ But he 
says, My delusion is destroyed ; I remain free from doubt ; I 
AAill do thy bidding.^^ 

' Bhagarafl-gita, translated by C. j Logie in Owen’s College, IMauclie-ter. 
Wilkins, cli. xi. p. oL See vol. l)is..our-es, publislied by Mac- 

” Di-eourse on Revelation, by Tlielati‘ milian, IbGG, p. 50. 

Alexander J. Scott, M.A., Profe?soi\of ' 









Krishna trampling on a snake. — ‘Y ishku Pfea^a. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


The Puranas. 


Fv/'dnas about ninth century^ A.r>. — Ancient legends modernized and exaggerated. 
— Sanctity of places . — Special gods. — JSliakti faith. — Interesting reniarks by 
jBurnouf 

In opening the Purrinas^ we feel that Ave haA e entered upon a 
neA^' era of Hindu spiritual life. The Vedas and the Darsanas 
arc iLOt refuted or discarded^ but they are stored aAvay. They 
are treated as A'cnerable title- dee ds^ to be consulted by the learned 
few, ’'vhilst the daily needs of the nation arc supplied by Puranas. 

But although Puranas come before us as modernized repre- 
sentations of ancient doctrine, tlie literal meaning of tlie AA'ord 
pvrdiia is old.^^ Puranas profess to teach that Avhich is old; 
but in fact, they give one the iin[)re^sion tliat the Hindu power 
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of thought had become old and had lost its former tigour. One 
feels tempted to say tvith the poet — 

“ ‘Tis the old age of day me thinks, or haply 
'Tis the infancy of ni^ht."-^ 

But it is old age Avithout added tyisdom^ and night Atithout 
stars. AYe feel conscious of a break in the hitherto coittinuous 
stream of Hindu spiritual thought. This break may^ Are believej 
be attributed to the di>ttubance caused in India by Buddhism, 
But the peculiarities of that important movement^ and the in- 
fluence it, exerted for about a thousand ycars^ must for the pre- 
sent be passed aside. Tiie Purunas^ although affecting antiquity^ 
are not supposed to be older than the ninth centm’Aq a.d.^ and 
many of them are probably not so okk^ They all refer to older 
sources^ and liaA'e the appearance of being all constructed accord- 
ing to some ancient modeb noAV lost. 

The names of the Puranas are as folloAvs : — the Brahma^ 
Padma^ Brahmanda_j Agni^ Yishnu^ Garuda_, Brahinavaivartta^ 
SiA'a^ Linga^ iSiiradiya^ Skanda^ Markandeya^ BliaAUMiya^ Hat- 
sya^ Yaraha^ Kurma^ Yamana^, and Bhagavata. 

They are, in reference to religion, sectarian AAmrks, expressing 
the beliefs and aspirations of the A\^orshippers of Yishnu, Siva, &c. 

Philosophically, they blend Saiikhya doctrine Avitli that of the 
Yediinta. 

Practically, they Avere intended as a code of ritual, and, to a 
certain extent, as a summary of laAv. 

Tlicy are Avritten in vcr>e Avith a A^ieu' to public recitation at 
great festivals, veliicle^ for conveying siicb iimtruction as 
the })eopk‘ Uxiiikt be presumed tj ri quire,'"' They all begin alike 
U'ith a comiogony which mern into ncucal(jgie> of tlu‘ uods, 
and t-.i- Is folio Aved hy a ni^iiory ol the sacred place to Avhich the 

Alfuril'.- Hi-. I krit,” hv T)i*, TCi-t. Burnoafs Intro. 

- IL 11. v.ork^, vol. ii. p. j to Bhkf ruiMHo. 

CT- Kr Eu''-yr-lnpa-‘Iin. Firt. •’ Srtn^- | 
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Purana is specially dcdicatecL Tlius^ in the Brahma- Piirana we 
find cluipters descrihiiig the sanctity of Utkala or Orissa/ and 
legends of the god Siva retiring to these woods after his cele- 
brated encounters with the legendaiy Daksha; — a fact memo- 
rialised by a venerable amraj or mango tree^ from which the 
wood derived its name, ekamra-kanana^ generally called Siva^s 
wood. Adjoining the wood is a pool or tank^ sacred to Ahshnii^ 
who is said himself to have given leave for the erection of a temple 
to Siva ; and the great ruined city of Bhuvaneswara (or Bobanes- 
vrarai is supposed to have arisen in consequence. ^h\ Ferguissoiij 
however^ strongly suspects that originally these buildhigs bore 
the chakra and other insignia of Yishnu ; and if this be the case^ 
the Brahma-Pimana was not ^viittcn imtil the worsliip of Yishnu 
had given way to that of Siva. These remarkable temples were 
erected by Tayati Kesarq and his successor^ Lalita Indra^ be- 
tween the years A.n. 473 and 657.- 

A second sacred place in Orissa (or Ytkala) is the Black 
Pagoda. Stories about this temple^ at which the sun was wor- 
ship})ed^ are related^ and also Avonderful legends^ intended to 
account for the doAvnfail of its great steeple -like Yimana. The 
simple facts appear to be^ that the temple was built by Baja 
Langora Narsinh Deo_, a.d. 12-11; that the great mass of the 
Yimana was too heavy for its marshy foundation; and that its 
priests abandoned its ruins^ and its marshes^ and its sun-Avorship^ 
and transferred themjs elves and their Avorship to the more healthy 
temple Avliich had ])een raised to Yishnu as Jaganmitlq at Puri^ 
A. D. 1198. 

Of the Padina-Purana^ Professor Y'^ilson says^ that it is very 
long and not very ancient^ some portions not older than the 
fifteenth cent my. As is usual in Pmanas^, the first subject dis- 
cussed is^ hoAv the universe is framed and as is also usual 

\L‘VV, and to the north bA' the Bay oi 
Buiigal. 

' UorgiL.-sunj Iliiidii Arc-hit ceturo. 


^ Orh^a i'- tlie narrow Aip uf countiw 
bounded to the south by the river troda- 
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in the Puranas^ the process described is that of the Sankhya 
philosophy^ — the eternal Pradhana proceed snccessively 
Mahat, Ahankara^ the senses^ the rudiment al element Sj and the 
gross elements; to which is snperaclded the egg of creation^, as 
in Manu/^ 

Brahma_, or the neuter form of Brahma^ takes the form of 
Purusha^ and gives to nature the germ of aetmty. It is peculiar 
to this Piuana to make the neuter^ Brahma_j the same as the 
masculine^ Brahm^^ which is^ in fact^, making the instrument of 
creation the same as the first cause. To use the Avords of Pro- 
fessor Wilson : The primeval^ excellent; beneficent; and supreme 
Brahma; in the form of Brahma and the rest; is the creation and 
the creator; preserves and is preserved; devours and is deA'oiired ; 
the first immaterial cause being; as is common in the pantheism 
of the PuranaS; also the material cause and substance of the 
unherse.'’^ ^ 

Many legends are then related to account for the holiness of 
certain placeS; such as Pushkara; or Pokhar LakC; near Ajmir. 
This spot still retains its sanctity; and is celebrated by the late 
Colonel Tod as the most sacred lake in India. Some of the 
legends given are peculiar to the Padma Purana; others belong 
to the general body of Hindu tradition; but are here forced into 
connection AAutli the sanctity of Pushkara. After these storieS; 
some of which are very puerile; an explanation is given of Vratas, 
or acts of devotion and self-denial required on special occasions. 
The duty of giving alms to those Avho beg is illustrated by the 

* H. n. VTilson’i works, vol. lii. p. 21. i rounded by a great variety of architec- 

^ Colonel Tod gives a lovely view of i tnre. “ Every Hindu family,” tbe colo- 
the Lake of Pushkar, as sketched by his ; nel says, “had its niche here, for the 
friend and cousin. Captain tVaiigh, He purposes of devotional pursuits, when 
describes it as excavated by an old rajah ' they could abstract themselves from 
of ]VIundora. After crossing the Saras- mundane atfairs. The most conspicu- 
wati he found the sand drifted from tlie , ou^ are tliose erected by Paja Maun, 
plain- b\ the currents of air, forndug a of Jeipure ; Ahha Bhyc, the Holkar 
coiiiphte bar to the mouth of the valley. Queen ; Jowar Mull, *of Bliurt])ore ; 
“ llie -uniiiiits of tile liiuuiitaiiis to the and I>hye Sing, of Marwar." — Tod’s 
left Were sparkling with a deep rose- , Auiials of Eajakthan, vol. i. pp. 773— 4. 
lohuired quartz.” The lake i? sur- 
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punishment of Sweta^ a king w^ho was condemned to gnaw his 
own bones after deaths as a penance for neglecting to distribute 
food in chaiity whilst he lived. 

Further on we find an account of the creation in the Padma 
Kalpa (or Padma age of the world) . Narayana (identified with 
Vishnu) was subject to periodical states of sleep. [Markandeya 
Mmfi then^ by desire of the deity^ entered the celestial body of 
Xlirayana^ and therein beheld an epitome of all that exists. This 
story occurs in several Puranas^ and is told at length in that called 
the jMarkandeya-Purana. Brahma then became manifest from 
a golden lotus^ and created the world and its divisions out of the 
several parts of the lotus^ from which circumstance this period of 
creation is called the Padma Kalpa.^ 

The Bhumi-Khanda^ which is the second dmsion of the 
Padina-Pmana^ opens with a question put by the Bishis to the 
Bard_, or Suta^ as to Iioav it happened that Prahlada^ a Daitya^ 
and natiu’al enemy of the gods^ could hvive been inspired with 
that devotion for Vishnu Avhich led to his being finally united 
with that deity. It is explained that he was formerly the son 
of a pious Brahman at Dvaraka. Being anxious to obtain 
union after death vaxh Vishnu^ he withdreAV to Salagrama- 
Kshetra_5 and entered into contemplation ; for “ The imperish- 
able state is not obtained by saciifice^ by penance_j by abstract 
meditation^ or by holy knoAvledge^ but by thinking upon 
Vishnu.^^ But Avhilst he Avas endeavouring to enter the state 
of Vishnu by the road of profound mental identification_,^^ an 
alarm Avas spread through the hermitage that tlie Baity as Avere 
coming. Then the unfortunate Avorshipper had all his thoughts 
distracted^ fear of the god^’s enemies entered his mind^ and^ 
dying Avhilst under these apprehensions^ he Avas born again as a 
member of that race. 

A discussion then commences on questions not only of the 


^ H. II. Wilsuii's Worksj vul, iii. 27, 30. 
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merits of Tirtlias, but as to t\’hat are Tirthas. Xot only are 
holy places Tirthas^ but also a parent is a Tirtha^ a Gui’u^ and 
sometimes a Tvdfed 

A story is introduced of a king named Yayati. 'wdiich occurs 
also in the ]Mahabharata and in several of the Puranas^ but is 
accompanied in this place by additional matter. The king is 
invited ])y Indra to Gsit him^ and is driven to heaven in Indra^s 
chariot. On the vay^ a philosophical conversation takes place 
between the king and Inchah chariot eer^ named hlatali. They 
discuss the imperfection of all corporeal existence and the in- 
complete felicity of every condition of life. Even the gods^ it is 
saidj are affected uith disease^ subject to death;, disgraced by 
passions^ and hable therefore to misery. The proper cime or 
prevention is the u' or ship of Siva or A^ishnUj between whom 
there is no difference ; they are but one^ as is the case indeed 
vith Brahma also ; for Brahma^ Yishnu_, and hlaheswara (Siva) 
are one form^ though three gods ; there is no difference between 
the three; the difference is that of attributes alone.^^ The 
result of the conversation iS;, that the king returns to earth;, and 
by his virtuous administration^ renders all his subjects exempt 
from passion and decay. And then the discourse returns to the 
subject of Tirthas. 

Kunjara;, an old parrot^ tells stories to his four sonS;, the moral 
of which is the good effect of venerating holy meii;, and medi- 
tating upon Ahshuu. The subject of Tirthas continues to the 
end of the 1.2rth chapter. " 

At this point the compiler ^cems to have recollected tliat this 
part of the Padma-Purana was called Bhunii-Khanda^ and Siita 
is therefore requested to give a description of the earth. In 
reply;, he rep(‘ats an account attrihuted to the great serpent 
Scdia^ and related by him to \ at^yayana and other sages 
a<>eml)led at the coronation of Ahisuki as king of the serpent 


* H, II. WiLon’s Work?, vol. jii p. 35. 


- Ibid, vol. ill. pp. 3o, 37, 39. 
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race^ in wliicli tlie seven D^yipas^ or insular zones^ that form the 
earthy and the Lokaloka mountain A\hich snrroimds the ^'hole, 
are described in the usual manner/'’ ^ 

The Stvarga-Klianda is the third division of this Parana. It 
carries on the conversation bettveen the serpent king Sesha and 
the Mimis or PLishis. Stories from the Mahabharata and Eitma- 
yana are freely related tvith modifications^ and others are intro- 
duced which are unknown to those poems ; as^ ** the generosity 
of king Sivi in ofieriiig liis own fiesii to rescue a pigeon from 
the gripe of a hawk^ the birds beings, in fact^ Indra and Agni^ 
Vv'ho had assumed these shapes to put the ]}enevolence of Siti to 
tlic test/^ 

On another occasion^ Xarada Asits a king^ and explains to 
him the respective obligations of the four castes, and the duties 
of the difterent Asramas^ or periods of life. 

h nder the last ordeig or Asrama. he expounds the natme of 
Yoga^ practical and speculative. Daily observances^^ or Sada- 
charas; are detailed^ w'orship being addressed^ of coarse^ to 
^hshnu and the tt’pies of him;, tlic principal of which is the Sala- 
graina stone, hlerely to drink water;, in which this stone has 
been immersed^ is said to secure emancipation during life^ and 
the being united wdth A ishnu after death. The efficacy of sec- 
tarial marks is also dw elt upon. 

The Patala-Khanda^, which is the 4th ditdsion^ continues the 
conversation wdth the serpent king^ and describes the dittcrent 
regions of Patuhi;, his kingdom. Xiimerous legends are given of 
individuals who figure in the heroic poems^ some of wdiich ‘‘ are 
told exactly in tlie same manner as in the Eagliu-Yansa/’^ which 
is a much more modern poem than the hlahabluirata^ the style 
le^^ poetical, but the words frcc[iLently the same. - 

In the Uttara-Kliaiula, or last divi''ion;, a nuni])cr of commu- 
uicatiun‘< are made to king Dilipa about nymphs and demons^ 


il. n. Wilson’s Tol. iii. p. 


* Ibi'l ui. pp. 41— 17. 
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heavens and hells. Historically the most notable is that Chitra- 
sena^ a pious king of DraHcla^ listened unluckily to the teaching 
of some Saiva ascetics^ and the Raja and all his people being 
converted^ demolished the temple of Yishnu^ and threw his 
images into the sea. When the king died^ he went to a place 
of punishment;, and was born again as a Pisacha. 

Dilipa is instructed to precede the ceremony of Diksha by 
stamping the conch and discus of Vishnu with a hot iron on the 
arms^ to make streaks of red and white clay and chalk on the 
forehead;, and to make silent prayer witli tlie help of a rosary of 
Tulasi seedS;, kc. And on another ^ occasion Dilipa is made to 
express a desire to know the Bhagavad-Gita. The holiness of 
this composition of Yyasa is then described;, and legends are 
related of indiAiduals who were pmified from siu;, or released 
from futime existence^ by hearing or reading one or two of the 
sections of the Gita^ beginning with the first;, and proceeding 
regularly in succession to the last.^'’ ^ 

Two chapters treat on the unlaAvfulness of taking away lifC;, — 
Diirga explaining l or confessing) that her sangninaiy deeds had 
been caused by Maya, or Illusion. 

Pains are taken to describe Bliakti, or faith in Vishnu, and 
the various modes by which he should be adored, and dwelling 
on the great merit which acciuies from washing with water in 
which a Salagrama stone has been immersed. Amongst the 
efficacious means of obtaining final emancipation is the gift of 
lighted lamps. The eleventh day of the moon^s wane is espe- 
cially appropriate, and the merit is great even if the lights be 
lighted for the purpose of gambling at night in any place dedi- 
cated to Vishnu.^"^ On certain nights, lamps should be lighted 
in houses, gardens, cow-sheds, meetings of public roads, and 
holy places ; and families are to keep awake through the niglit, 
and pass it in diversion.^'’ 


‘ n. II. Wilson's Works, tuL lii. pp. 50, 57. 


' Ibid, yuL iii. pp. 0-, GI, G5. 
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Stories are told of Yislinii'^s being in love with, a variety of 
j)ersons and of plants wMc-li appeared in female fomis^ to divert 
his affections from the wife of Jalandhar a. Amongst these plants 
was the Tulasi, ever since held sacred. 

Of the Agni-Purana^ Professor Wilson obserwes that it shows 
signs of ha\ing been composed before the Alohammedans had 
settled in India ; before there was any wide separation between 
the followers of Siva and the followers of Vishim ; and before 
Tishnu had begun to be worshipped as Krishna the infant^ or 
Krishna the cow-herd. Some subjects in this Purana^ as Polity^ 
or the Art of Grovernment/^ are treated tvith more than nsiial 
interest ; and Professor Wilson notes the sections on archery and 
the shape of weapons as preseiwing the memory and phraseology" 
of former regal and martial usages. The chapters on law and 
judicature he finds literally the same as the text of the Alita- 
kshara. Yliat is said on medicine is taken liom Susmta^ and 
for poetry and rhetoric Pingala is cited. At the conclusion a 
grammar is given^ leaving out the verbs ; its system is that of 
Panini. 

Passing over the Brahma-Yaivartta^ we come to the Yishnu- 
Piuana^ which lYilson places the fifth upon his list. This is^ of 
coiuse^ intended fur the glorification of Yishnu^ who is through- 
out identified with Brahma, or, rather, with Parama-Brahma.- 

The foiuth section contains genealogies of the Kanwa princes 
of Benares, and of ancient dynasties of kings who lived previous 
to the Kali age. In tliis portion of the work we find well-told 
amusing stories of Krishna, who Avas born amongst the Yadus 
living at Dwaraka in Guzerat. The fifth book gives a separate 
and distinct history of Krishna, — of his infancy amongst the 
coAv-herds on the river Jumna — of his supernatural strengtlx, 
Avhich enabled him to upset a Avaggon in childish sport — and, 
further, of his frolics and adventures amongst the milk-maids so 


II. n. tVllsOU’s tVoA:!, voi. lil. p. UO. 


' IIkL vol. iu, p]». 120 — 130. 
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soon as lie was grown to manlioocl; and^ come dark 

pictui’es of waij wliicli end iu tlie destruction of tlie whole 
Yadava tribe^ and in Krishna^ s being shot by accident^ and 
going to heaven. ^ 

The last book of this Piirana has a more religions character ; 
it expatiates on the miseries of human life^ and directs man- 
kind to the oidy remedy for them — faith in Tishnu as the 
Supreme.'’^ - The following are specimens of the manner in 
which Vishnu is addinssed in this work by dev out worshi2)pers : 

“ Glory to him who ib one with true knowledge, wlio is inscrutable, 
and through whom, seated iu his heart, the Yugin crosses the wide ex- 
panse of w'orldly igirj ranee and illubiun ! I put my trust iu that un- 
born, eternal llari, by meditation on whom man becomes the repository 
of all good things.*' 

*• Salutation to thee, wdio art uniform and manifold ! Salu- 

tation to thee, w’lio art truth and the essence of ublations .... Salu- 
tation to thee, whose nature is nnknow'u, who art beyond primeval 
matter, who existed in live forms, as one with the faculties, with 
matter, with the living soul, with supreme spirit I Show favour to me, 
whether addiVbbod Ub Brahma, Viblinu, Siva, or the like. I adure thee, 
whose nature indebcribable, whose purpO'^es are inscrutable, whose 
name even is unknown, for the attribute^ of kind or appellation are not 

applicable to thee But as the accomplishment of our objects 

cannot be obtained, except through some sj^ecitie form, thou art termed 

by us Krishna, Achyuta, Ananta, or Vishnu - To him who is 

one with true knowledge, who is and is not perceptible, I bov. Glory 

bo to him, tlie lord Va^udeva ! ” 

Professor WilsoiBs concluding remark on the ^Ashnu-Purana 
is, that it is a sectarial work^ but of a much tnoi’c sober 
character than sucli Avorks generally ])()'^'iC'^s, and a])propriates 
to legend and panegyric a comparatit'ely iu^igniheant portion of 
its cunteiits.'’^ The fourth book he regards as a valuable 

‘ IT IT. 'Wiboii, ^ ibliiiit Pi.r.i'ia, | “ 11, II. Wil^oiik Wurls;, \(jI. hi. 

lilid CilitlOh, with liutCs by i)i’. F. lialL I [), loS. 
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epitome of tlie ancient liistoiy of the Hindus/^ The date he 
thinks^, for various reasons^ must he as low as the middle of the 
tenth century d 

The Bhagavata is another Pinana dedicated to the worship of 
Vishnu^ here called Bhagavat. It has within the last twenty 
years become known to European scholars tluough the transla- 
tion of ]M. Burnouf. In I838_, wlien 'VTilson wrote his article 
on Pur anas in the Journal of the Koyal Asiatic Society^ no 
Piuana had been translated^ and these vrorks were difficult of 
access even in India ; but since that time^, T^ffisoffis translation 
of the Yishnu-Purana. tvitli valuable notes^ and Burnouf^s trans- 
lation of the greater part of the Bhagavata-Purana have ap- 
peared in Europe ; and in India at least four editions of tlie 
Bhagavata have been published.'^ ~ The form of the Bhiigavata 
is similar to that of the Purmias abeady noticed. The Bishis 
are assembled in the forest of Xamuchi^ and converse with Suta 
(or the bard) ^ and Suta^s poetical reports of these conversations 
constitute the Purana. It is believed to be the composition of a 
celebrated grammarian named Yopadet'a^ who flourished in the 
twchth century. aE. Bmnouf-’s translation is proceded by a 
very interesting preface^ in which this work is compared with 
the great poems which it^ in a measure^ resembles. The style 
of the Mahabharata and the Ramayana; INI. Burnouf considers 
to be the style of the epopee — simple^ animated^ broad, and 
often sublime : whereas the style of the Bhagavata is laboured 
and exaggerated, showing considerable variety and high colotu- 
ing, but exhibiting more warmth than deptli. Exception is, 
however, made in favour of pas^ages in which tlie author ex- 
presses his own experience and faith whilst celebrating that of 
his hero. The subject is Yishiiu, but especially Mshnu linng 
on earth as Kridnia, whiht he is, at the same time, identified 


* ■\ViI>on*s "SVoi’k^. rtil. iii. pp, 138, - tYiUou's tVorks, voL iii. p. 2, note 

139. T)i\ Uo-r. 
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w^ith tlie abstract idea of Deity. Yishnu is the Puriisha and 
Hirangayarbha of the VedaSj the Iswara of the Upanishads^ the 
inspirer of the Mahabharata^ the spirit of the Sankhya doctrine. 
The habit of finding points of union between diverse objects is 
indeed carried to such excess as to cause much confusion. But 
M. Bmiiouf obsers'es that each picture or episode taken singly 
will reward attention. The whole Pmana may be regarded as a 
collection of hymns^ philosophic fragments and legends.^ 

This mingling of metaphysics with legend and poetry is charac- 
teristic of Sanskrit literature. But as the philosopliic poet soars 
into those lofty regions of mental acthity^ in which it is no more 
possible for man to maintain spiritual life than it is for him to 
breathe on the highest summit of the Himalaya^ the result is^ 
that reality is lost. M. Burnouf feels^ howeverj deeply interested 
in the fact^ that a people should exists and should for so long 
have been existing^ to Avhom such compositions as the Bhagavata 
serve as mental nourishment. He expresses amazement that 
a nation^ rich in spiritual gifts^ and endowed with peculiar saga- 
city and penetration_, should devote all their faculties to the 
examining of questions which cannot be solved^, and uho never 
feel roused to full consciousness of power unless the object pro- 
posed be unattainable. He goes on to observe^ that all history 
shows that the first use which man makes of his intelligence is 
to speculate on the incomprehensiblcj and to suppose that he can 
explain everything whilst yet he knows nothing.- "^^Biit/^ he says. 

the most celebrated nations of antiquity quickly gave up Mieh 
sterile attempts^ and directed their attention practically to objects 
bearing on humanity. They abandoned to a few enthusiasts that 
mental speculation which will ever be the gloiw of human thought^ 
because they discovered that it was incapable of maintaining tlie 
life of communities of men. But India never steadily entered 
on a practical course ; she placed herself under the tutelage of a 


Burnouf, Preface, vol. i. p, 131. 


* Ibid, p. 131, 
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never-ending succession of Rishis and poets^ vrho fed her vrith 
tales of gods until slie cared notliing for histories of men; and 
the result has been^ that this gi^eat India has never cared to 
know her own past history^ or to transmit records of the present 
to posterity/^ 

In the Bhagavata^ the assembled Rishis^ calling upon Suta (or 
the bard) to give information on the usual divine subjects^ he 
begins T\T.th Bhagavat^ which means Yishnu_, Hari^ or Narayana^ 
by the appellation of Bhagavat. 

Suta praises the Rishis for enquiiing about this Being who 
gives the soul repose^ and tells them that when Devotion takes 
Bhagavat for its object^ detachment from desire is quickly effected. 
Whereas the strictest observance of duty^ which results not in 
devotion to Yishnu^ is lost labour.^ Pleasure^ or even truth, 
which ends in this life^ has no real value; but when the ^yi^e 
attain that knowledge which excludes duality^ some recognise it 
as Brahma,, others recognise it as Paramatman^ whilst the persons 
now assembled perceive it to be Bhagavat. And if they have 
indeed attained this knowledge^ they recognise Bhagavat as the 
Supreme Spirit to be dwelling within their o^^m individual spirits. 
The worship of Hari (Bhagavat or Yishnu) is^ therefore^ the 
strict duty of evert" condition and class of men. INI edit ation^ of 
which Yishnu is the object^ is like a sword cutting the cords 
which enchain a man in self-consciousness. Yishnu^ as Krishna^ 
descends into the hearts of men who recite his actions^ and expels 
evil inclinations. And the man who is free from evil inclinations 
and worships at holy places,, acquires bhakti^ or inextinguishable 
faith ; and his hearty resisting the attacks of desire^ cupidity, 
and other vices, reposes in tranquillity on the bosom of Good- 
ness. 

The main purpose of the Bhagavata-Purana is to show that 
Bhagavat oiATshnii is the Supreme Being, manifested under many 
forms. 

‘ Bhaixavaro Punuia, toL i , book ii. pp. 1 — 13. 
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As it is one and tlie same iire wliieh shines wlicrever vrood is kindled, 
so the Spirit of the Universe is one, although manifested in everv sepa- 
rate creature. 

“ Creator of worlds, he preserves them by the aid of Goodness, loving 
to assume, in the sports of his incarnations, the form of god, or man, or 
animal/’^ 


In Book III. Vishnu is described in accordance vrith modern 
Hindu representations. He sleeps for ages^ on a couch formed 
by tlie kmg of serpents. At length the subtile molecules of 
elements absorbed within his substance are evolved through the 
stalk of a lotus. Within the fiotver Brahma appeared as Creator. 
He sits in the centre of the lotus fiow'er, and^ looking to all 
quarters^ he takes four faceSj corresponding with the four quarters 
of the horizon. Feeling compassion for men_, he permits them 
to see the lotus-mark on his feet. His garment is yellow'^ like 
filaments of the kadamha dowser. He w^ears a necklace and 
bracelets of infinite price. He is Bhagavat, an epitome of that 
wiiich moves and of that which moveth not." 

In the ninth cliapter_, the hymn which Brahma chanted is 
recited. It sets forth that all fear and distress, wiietlier caused 
by family or friends, or by desire or cupidity, or l^y such erroucous 
notions as cause a man to say, ’Hliis is miiie;^^ all such evils will 
endure until the world seeks relief at the feet of Bhagavat. 

The closing w'ords are : 

“ Adoration to Bhagavat, who is that tree of the w^orkl from which 
i-sueyhree stems : one to create, one to preserve, and one to destroy the 
universe.”^ 

These slight sketches will suffice to show that Purunas are in 
truth a recast of older works with additions adapted to later 
times, and that tliey arc intended to answer the same purpose 
as the great poem^, wiiich also w'ere epitomes of knowiedge rc- 

‘ Euniouf. Bliag.iv.'f Li-Puraiia, book 1 * Ibid, vol. i. p. 3G3. 

ii. I ' Ibid, vol. i. p. 3G5. 
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licarsed on public; ocea^^ions for the instruction of society. Every 
Hindu knows sometliins: of the Puninas, but even many Pandits 
know them ])iit imperfectly ; and as they are Tohiminous, and 
ei;tlitecii in ininiber^ passaa*es from the Bliagavata and the 
^ ishiiu a.re iisttally selected. 3, Tost Brahmans/’ says Proiessor 
Wilson^ •• vrho pretend to scholarship are accjuaiuted with two 
or more of them (the Puranasl ; and particular sections^, as thoe 
Deti-]Mahatmya, are ainoiig'st the most popular works in the 
Sanskrit language. Prayers from them have been copiously in- 
troduced into all the breviaries ; observances of feasts and fast> 
are re.aiilated by them; temples^ and towns, and mountains and 
rivers, to vdiich pilgrimages are made, otve their sanctity to 
legends for which the Piiranas, or the Mahatmyas, (works 
asserted, often untruly, to be sections of them), are the only 
authorities ; and texts Cjuoted from them have validity in civil as 
well as religious law.’^ ^ 

The Ptmaiias must, therefore, command the interest of all those 
nho desire to know the sources from Avliieh the majority of even 
good, learned, and religious men in India derive religions doc- 
trine. 

Of the Tantras wc should hesitate to treat, for Professor 
son speaks of the *mnystical and dcha<iiig rite^^/'’ — “^founded 
upon the class of tvenks called Tantras,^' and says that the latter 
exercise a most baneful intluence upon the mamicrs and prin- 
ciples of the Hindus. Yet the knowledge which Sanskrit 
scholars in general possess of tliese n orks is still very limited, 
and we may hope, therefore, that tlicre arc exceptions to those 
which AVilsoii had in his mind when passing this severe judg- 
ment ; ])ut, in a general way, it would a})pcar that, wliil^t tlu‘ 
Puninas are handbooks or compel id iums used liy tlie more 
educated, the Tantras arc compendiums patronized by tlu‘ less 
rc^})ectable members of Hindu society. 

‘ t'>stbnl Lot'iure^, }>. lo (Woi’Es, ^o\. n. p. US). 

■' 11 111 I, p. (Woi'k-^, Vi)] li ]» si) 
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“ Sliow riQ. O Kri-liriit; tiiy otlier foiTn. vrith tlij tiara, tjiy stati, and tby di^eiis 
in iby band." — Ei[ACrATAD-CriTA, C.iArTii^ xi. 
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iircliitectiirc as bv written works : the Oiie and the other e(jiialiy 
indicating, that after Yedic worship and Buddhism disappeared^ 
religion in India was represented hy niaiiiiestations of Yislinii 
and niauifesiatioiis of Siva. At first thc>e gods were regarded 
as allies^ though nor as ccpials^ hut gradually liicy heeaine fierce 
rivals j that is, the tvorsluppers of the one cherished licrco enmity 
against the worshippers of the cilier. 

Both Yishnu and Si^at were^ in a manner, elahorated cut vcf 
gods (or personified epithets) met with in the Big-Yed:n and a 
certain resemhlance may be detected between the faint tracing 
in the Yeda and the developed god in the Pnraiia. In the Big- 
Yeda^ Yislmn is the ‘^Atide-steppingf^^ Ills mep:? make room 
in the sky. Yfhcn Indr a is about to slay Yrittra^ he say>^ 
^‘A'ricnd Yishiiip do thou stride widely.’^- And when wanting 
room for liis tlrancierboly. he says agahn •• Friend YiPirnu, stride 
vastly ; sktg give room for the thunder )lr to strike ; let ns Aav 
Yrictra and let loose the waters/^ ^ k'ishun i> celebiated for 
haAng strode over tliis nniver^e^ inakin,; three ‘-tens : in tliree 
places he planted his step,*'’^ vrhich is c'vplaincd by the Hindu 
commentator as ineaning that Yi>hnii was the ^uii, who planted 
one foot at risings another on liie mciidian sky, and a third (.ai 
the hill at setting. Yisliiin, the uncoiupierable ]nvscrver.‘' 
another epithet applied in the hymns to h^ishiiu. •• Sagi'N von- 
staiitly behold/^ says imother Bi-hi, tliat higlle^t positi.m of 
A'hhnig, like an eye fixed in the sky.*' '’ 

In the tv\'o great heroic poc-ms \ ishuu >till beais this cheerful, 
friendly characteig the ditiemice being, tliai in the Bamuym-a lie 
A represented by Kama, ami ai the hra.habinirata by the wairior 
Krishna, hlany years ago, Frafessor Lassen oijurved, tiiat it n 
only ‘An certain sections, v.hieli luive been added for tlie puqjn^e 
of ciiforeiiig their divine cluiractcr/' that Krishna is made to bear 

‘ Oriu. vSaiiskrit T.^ ir. pp. 
r.s, 5 r 

- E.V. IV. IS. 11 . 


^ Ki-'AVd.i, vi;i. S-’. VJ.. 
' Ibi.l, 1 . 22 , 17 
' b/id, 22 , ]s, 1 C 
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the character of Vishnu ; and he o]:)serves further^ on tlie un- 
skilful manner in which these passages are often introduced;, . . . 
how loosely connected Avith the rest of the narratiA'e^ and Iioaa' 
unnecessary they are for its progress.-’^ The ascription to indi- 
Audual and personal deities of the attributes of the one uniyersal 
and spiritual Supreme Being;, is an indication/^ Professor Wilson 
ohseryeS;, •• of a later date than theA edas, certainly^ and apparently 
also than the Kamayana^ Avhere Baina;, althoiigli an incarnation 
of A^ishiiu^ coniniouly appears in his human character alone. 

Altogether j it seems }n*ohahle tliat the estahlishnient of an 
elaborate A'ishnu-Avurship was coeval nith the Puranas^ ljut the 
interpolated passages in the poems aci like the shadoAvs yhich 
foretell coming eyents ; and in tlic Rianayana^ record is made of 
a trial of strength betAveen A ishiiu and Siva. The gods requested 
Brahma to find out AA'liich were the stronger. For this ])urpose 
Brahma created enmity bctAA'cen the tAvo. A great and terrible 
fight ensued : each Avas eager to conquer tlie other. Siva^s 
boAv of dreadful poAver Avas then relaxed, and the three-eyed 
AlahadcA'a was arrested by a niuttemig. These tAVO eminent 
deities being entreated by the assenhnled gods, Piishis, and Cha- 
ranasj then became padlicd. Seeing that the boAv of Siya had 
been relaxed by the proAvess of Ah.-liim, tlie gods and Rishis 
esteemed Ahshnii to be superior.’^- But the passage indicates 
that Ahshnu-Avorship Avas not yot Avell C‘-tahliMied. 

Xcitlicr does architeetiire afford proof of an carlv date to 
Ahshnu-Avorsliip ; for avc learn from Air. Fergin-on tint lie has 
discoA’crcd no temples to A isliiiu Avhich can Avitli certainty be 
attributed to an earlier date tlian the lieginning of the >event]i 
century ^ 


^ Tin* cAbove is cirL-I fi-ow :\Iuirn 
trill. -ItUinii (.r ofi*, at p. 

112j vi.]. iv., of f:!' (»i*i:ruiai Saii-krit 
In a llutr ilr. 

-aiiic opinion mrcu by [n 

prdart* tn jii" t’nlihti-Pnnuia, p. i\» 


- iUuir, Grig. SalI^k^it T,, vol. ir. }>. 

1 i . 
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Tlic temples at Orissa arc among tlie most ancient of Hindu 
Iniildings^ and those uo\v devoted to Siva show signs of having 
originally home the shell shield and cluh^ which are the insignia 
of Vishnu. The great mass of huildings in that religious region 
were obHously erected in honour of Vishnu ; and on each side 
the doorway of every lioiise in tlie celebrated city of Bhuvancs> 
wara there is a kind of little altar^ about two or three feet high^ 
shaiped like a temple^ the top of vrliich is hollowed out and Idled 
with earth to hold the tulsi plant. The oldest of these temples 
Avas built A.D. 657.^ 



SivM Wit 11 ci^ht arms. Fi’oin a soulpnirei] nic'ie on t-,.' ext i*ior of the Temple at 
Earulli. — T od's KWAsiiiAy, vol. ii. p. 7 ^> 7 . 

If, now, in like manner avc endeavour tc; trace Siva from small 
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LHX'at teiupie of iJobane-'W a*- (oi’ Uliu- 
\ iiiv^aaiM) liavo undv^ohe 
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S' ln 1 llu>tvat 1011=1 of the Aneient Ai\ hi- 
litre L*t liiudo''tau ; Inti’odui.lionj p. 
S. ^ el>o the '<aTU‘ work. p. ' 4 \. 
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begiimiiigs in the Yedas, -^re discover him as Eiidra. For the 
tvorking out of this idcntilication vre must refer to Mr. dJuird 
Eiidi’a means terrible^ and is one and the same viih lire and 
storm; and a Sumkrit "word for terrihle^ is an epiihet 

applied eepaaily to Agni, Rudra, aiul Siva. Advanciiig from the 
Vedas to the epic poerns^ Tte find Siva a stern fanatic, — one vho 
renounces earthly pleasure and strives to win heavenly por\'er hy 
self-inflicted pain. He is; as it vrere, the piutorype of the ma- 
gicians of Europe rvho ohtained speiA hy .‘>olitaiy vigil. In later 
tiincj? Siva is the philosophic god; hi? third eye is the eye of 
contemplation. His v'ordiip i- p'ave and gloomy^ and lias never 
attracted the ymrship of the nopuhice.- 

The Avor-liip of Siva is^ in upper Iiivdia^ far les^ y puiav than 
that of A^idunu. A ftvr great temples^ dcdica.icd to tld- god^ 
luive heen celehrattd; that of S^^miiath. in Gi:zerat, hning one, 
anid that called Visv'e’vvave; in Eenares. another. Eiit Pr(>hsmr 
AYilson >ays. hut little rvr.eratij;! i^^ shonii at thc^e r^hrines. 
The womhipper ar^z walk'.' round the toinple, keeping tire right 
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the rapid manner in which the whole i> pcrfonried^. the quick 
sueees>iou of wordaippern; the gloomy a^'peet of the sliriuo, and 
the seattcriiig’ uh(vut of water, (/il, and faded llowers, iu'^pire auy- 
tlnug but h(]in,a^ {Trevvonnee or dtwotion.'''^ 

]h’oh^‘?or AViAjii is uiueli struck with tliO ub-enco of interest 
in Siva-T> orship; and lie ^va ", in lin later Lecture givc'U at Oxf()rd_, 

‘ W Tm-w. T,, -’eai. .,.-.,-. 5-1 .v r\,. t’.ioi * y . T'- , I-ylni-tn 

- we* ill' I > j .-g A ai’Olv iii -kiu, '.',]a'*g C- v, a.i rln 

-s. ‘ 1 J .<* . ' (‘I .. r . ; c;i.- n ■> "'ni, iW Tj ■■ I I'y 1 -;* t'O'u a 

.iv -i‘ig ‘ -rV' - 1 t-'. "" 1 -• '' 1 ., . 1 1 , , ’ ’»• e aa i >,•<■ -V. gv -'i-- 

O'l ' Uii I go U' 

e'..a. X.Ki'ii. 1/ I i '> ■'.w -C-, it at W ’■ .1 t ' ’.'i I g . \ . js'C, .'i.l 
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18-lOj tliat hi northern India temples to Siva are mean and 
little frequented^ and the ivoi>diip has no hold on popular atfec- 
tion : it is not iuterivoven tvith the amu>einent of the people^ 
nor must it he imagined that ic any stimulus to impure 

passions/’'^ *"•' There are no secint rite^^ no mystrrious 

orgies celebrated in its lunuiua*" ^ 

TTlien we touch on the ^'arious sect> of Siva-^ worshippers in 
southern Inclia^ we shall iind more pnaomineiice given to the wor- 
hiip of this god; hut in the presidency of Bengal it appears to 
have hn-eii from a ivniote period vdiat it is novy •* the religion of 
the Eralnnians/' Sran'oLu the name ’^'■y tvhieh Siva i^ called 
in the dramas: and *• Sanionn,' ' ' says Brofessm TYilsoip *' is 
declared hy hlanu to he the preuding deity of the Brahnianieal 
order/" ^ 

Wc now proceed to indicate scene of the scet^^ into which the 
worYnippers of Tifrnu and Siva separated. 

Beghming ycith the Yaishnava sects, wc hnd the inosi impor- 
tant to be the rounannia<; a sect founded by Bauianuja Acharyaj 
for the worship of Vishnu as Rum a. This YaiVnnava reformer 
lived about th^ middle of the twcllth century. Legend declares 
that lie vuL- an incaniaticn ot the serpent SeYna. and that his 
chief companions were in lihe manner embodiments of the discus, 
mace, and ktus of Yi:?liuu. IL wa^ born in the south of India, 
aiul lived theiv uutll lie had eouipL^^ed iii< piineipal works. He 
then travelled, aiul di-puted with tlKue who jU’ofLnsed adveisu' 
crcetL-s, oIlCiI rt’claimiiig’ s C'^peeumv tiic cele- 

brated temple of Triijeti. defter hi-? traveh lie returned to his 
native e^rnutry in the -^outln mul i-chen pLiuccutLd lye the Ciiola 
luiia, took r(‘fug('' vdtli the Ji/m Svivoia iau of 

ilamamiia fouiuhnl jnun.uim hlath-', which are learned, con- 
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veiitual esta])lishmeiits^ and instituted sevcuty-foiir Guriiships 
(resembling professorsliips) amongst Ids followers. In addition 
to tlie temples appropriated to Yislmii and bis consort^ and tlieir 
several forms^ including Ilaina^ Krislinaj Sce.^ii is the custom of 
the Hamanujas to set up images of metal or stone for daily wor- 
ship wdthin their houses, which they decorate with salagriim 
stones and tulasi plant s.^ 

The most striking peculiarities in the practices of this sect 
are the individual [^reparation and scrupulous ]_)rivacy of their 
meals : they must not eat in cotton garments^ but having bathed^ 
must put on woollen or silk. The teacher^ alhjw their select 
pupils to assist them, ]3ut in general all the hamanujas cook for 
themselves; and should the meal during proce^s^ or wddlst 
they arc eatings attract even the looks of a strangcig the operation 
is instantly stopped^ and tlie viands bjiried in tlie ground. A 
similar custom [;rcvails amongst s-_*inc other classes of IliuduS;, 
especially of tlie llajpiit families, but noc can led to so prepos- 
terous an extent. 

Dr. Buchanan speak > fnlly of the>e peo[)le in his work on 
INIysore, and mentions their popular hooks wriLteu in the local 
dialect. 

Tlie Ramanujas arc not mime lo us in the north of India^ wdierc 
Ramanand is better known. Me Avas not an immediate sueiv'^- 

hut appears to lia\'c been one of the same sciiool, and to 
liaA^e tauglit at the end of the fourteenth or the beginning of the 
iifteeuth coutury, a.d. Ilis di''Ci[)hn Acunhip the Rama or 
Ramachandra'i of the Ramayana^, and reverence a]>(j Sitji^ Laksh- 
uiaii, and Ilauiunat^ being eoiiueetod with b4ishmi in tliat 
mauifentaiion. Rainauand spent a carnsidcralile time in visiting 
tlie more im[>ortant places in Tndia^ and is -^uid to have {[uarivlled 
with the RaniJinujas ami <et up a lU'W see:, b'Ceause when he 
leturned from in- t]'a\t‘U tin bimlireii of In'- monastery diahired 
iluit he niiot. in lus vuuuh'rings. lm.\c ix'en violatiim their strict 

W A ,, -j,, ;> 1 - ::a. 
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rules about private mcais^ a.ud refused, therefore^ to let him eat 
vdtli themd I\Iaths or monasteries n'ere a grand feature in the 
sect-v/orship of this period. Some monasteries Vvcre independent 
of temples^, but every temple of importance;, vrliether dedicated 
to Yishnu or to Siva;, appears to have been surrounded by courts 
containing cells for monks or priests^ and to have included a 
choidtry or great hall. Sheds were^ in addition^ provided for 
the accommodation of mendicants (or travellers) , trho came or 
Avent at pleasure^ no restraint being ever put upon personal 
li])eriy.- The Avhole Avas arranged on the plan of the Buddhist 
Yiharas, to Avliich they succeeded. The math or monastery in 
Avhich Bamanand henceforth lived and tanglit^ Avas at BenareS;, 
Avhere many maths Avere also established by his folloAVcrs ; and 
tlic Panchayat;, or council of these matlis, is the chief authority 
amongst the Eamavats of the A^'hole of U})per India. The superior 
of the math is called a ]\I ahant ; tlie oihce sometimes descends 
in the line of posterity;, but is more often obtained by election. 
Thousands of persons assemble upon these occasions^ and the 
business occupies not less tlian ten or tv'elve days. Most of the 
maths or monasteries have cndoAvmcnts of land_, but except at 
Benares they are usually poor. Lay AOtaries often contribute 
to their support. Sometimes the community enters coAxrtly 
into trade ; and food cost> little or nothings being chictiy supplied 
by tlic riccj ^e., collected daily as alms. 

The tenants of these maths/’ says Professor "Wilson^ ‘^‘^par- 
ticularly the Yaishnavas, are most commonly of a cpaict^ inotfen- 
si\'e character, and the Mahants (superiors) especially, are men 
of talents and respectability, although they possess occasionally 
a little of that self-importance, Avliich the conceit of superior 
sanctity is apt to inspire.^’ ^ But he adds that there arc excep- 
tions t(/ thir> innocuous character, for that robberies, and even 
murders, ha\ e been traced to these religious establishments. 

' II II. AVibun'" work>, vt>l. i. p. lU | ' II. 11. Wibonb work-?, vol. i. p. 53. 

Lt'!. I, \ ol. 1. ]'j'. 5< > — 5 j 
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The Ramavats differed very little in doctrine from the Rama- 
nujas. They worshipped Adshnu as Riima (or Ramachandra) . 
and they reverenced the Sala^'rani stone and the Tiilasi plant. 
The chief deviation appears to have been, a relaxation of the 
ordinances -which Rainanund had found so inconvenient ; and 
the Riimavat^, in conscqiienccp admit no particular observances 
vrith respect to eathig or hatliing.^^ They are very nmnerous 
on tlie plains of the Ganges, admit all castes, and, vrith the 
exception of the Rajputs and the military Brahmans, consist 
chiefly of the poorer and infeiior daises. 

These and the other -^ccts Iflodierto nmnticriied are "ascetic;*^ 
hut there are sects of a ^'ery dittenent diaracter which attach 
tlicnisdves to tlie V'crship (d* Kri-lnm in c’en;unctii)n with Radha, 
or to Kridina a^' Bala-Gopahp “the iiiiant Krishna.''" This wor- 





Lidiit iCrislni-i Gopala. 

'^iiip of tlie inflint Kridnia is pracn-ed in a \ : ry niuiK lou^ sect 
called, from the title of its tcadiem, the Goknlastlia (iosains. 
The oviainal philu^ophic pratioii of it- t.-iiit- was tuiight hy 
d'i-hi.u who h --aid X‘j litve Ui'lh horn a.u. 1178. He 

adciicted Oidy niahuieH'^; au'l llralion ]-noi*v“OV('r, who Iiad 
heeo!iie Saiuiva^ias. lie lolhjvred. xlioiigh luu pfaliao^ im- 
niediatd'v, hy A alLfloha Svuuiij;!. rv-^ohd orn;oa-ll\' iu dohul. 
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near jratlmru; on tlie Jumna; and from Iiini tlie scot obtains 
its names of Yaliabbaeliaiyas and Gokulastiia Gosains^ devotees 
of tbe pluee called GukuL 

Yallabliaelnirya made many joimncys. bin finally settled at 
Benares^ vrliere at leuatli, liaving accouinlklied bis missioiij be 
is :^aid to liave entered the Gan^'es and ascended to lieaveii;, in 
tlie lonii of a brilliant fame.^ 

Tlie mo^t important innovation introduced by Yalla-fhacbarya 
and tlie Gosains that privation brined im Lam sanctity, 
rbat tlic tcacbers and diseiolcs sliould have ccnlv anparel 
and cLoice lotrl, and sbonul indul^'e frecty in tbe ple.vSures of 
soeieiy. Tins dan^rerous dovirinc lias led to mucli Gca, and to 
the formation of a sect called tlie Yalbrobacb. rya>j ivldeli lias 
atiLdiied lately ii deyree of unenviable nororiciy at Bombay, in 
consnYaence of a noble protest entered against tlieni by Air. 
Kainaudos Miilji in a native ncAvspapcr. entitled tbe Satya- 
Biuka^a—'^ Light of Tnitb Bombay, 2Lt Oetober, 18G0. 
IMr. Kar^andiis pronounces tbe tenets of tlic A allabbuciia- 

ryas to be ** beterodox/' — at varicmce tviib tbe primitive religion 
of the Tliedusd^ and all tlie bcst-iinbrmccl Hindus vcill join tvitli 
us in tlianking' bim f n* baving raised tbe C|uesTiou. 

Tbe A'^allabbuebdrya'^ or Alalbirajas contrive to found tbeir doc- 
trine on tbe leiitb ])ook of tbe Bbugavata-PuiuruY vcliicb contains 
a bistory of Krisbna^ and L piiblislied separately under tbe name 
of ••Prem Sagaig or tbe Ocean cf Love.^^ ‘’Doubtless its true 
diaraeter/^ says Air. K..rs;nubis Aldlji. ‘^’is symbolical or alle- 
gorical ; tvhcrcas tbe AlaluirjijaSj by interpretiug it literally, liave 
converted its abstruse sigiiif cations into a code of vicious immo- 
rality d^- Tbe M'ork from vcliicb tve is a Viduable eoiuri- 

butiem to brerature for naoi\ ir a-uin ; uieoiiast otbers, because 
it ivcordi- tee n\r<‘lbi't ju-mciCiu“ or Sir L Aruoedd, tbe o}b.<ious 
of tiu‘ pVv""- in all jn! :> v India, and ift* belief et au i'uligbteiied 

' \Vi>.- i '- u ICl I I'l' Afi.: ’ Wo-Ui’i bidjvU 

of x\c r ,.f vid'A',.,.'' I |t. m. 
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and 'svell-born Hindu that immoral doctrine is not justirlcd by 
tbc sacred Avritings of Hindus. 

A mucli less objectionable form of Yisllnll-Ayor^liip was incul- 
cated by an enthusiast;, named Chaitanyaj who was born A.n. 
1483. He was revered as an incarnation of Krishna, and unote 
long expositions in Bengali, iuio which lie introduced Sanshrit 
texts on Faith (bhakti). Cliaitanya married the daughter of 
Tallaijhacharya, but at the age of tu'enty, hating fulrilled his 
obligations to society, he became a professed devotee, or Yai- 
ragi,"” meaning a person devoid of passion one, whose devo- 
tion lias rendered him impervious to human emotion. Six years 
lie spent travelling and teaching ; then, for tvrelve years, he 
lived at Cuttack, where he energetically enforced the worship of 
Yishnu as Jagannath. He practised self- denial and meditation 
on Krishna to excess, and seems ultimately to have fallen into 
a state approaching to insanity. He indulged in beatific visions; 
and in one of these, thinking that he saw celestial beings sport- 
ing in the sea, he walked into it, ]nit vras rescued by a fisher- 
man. Finally, hovrever, he died or disappeared about a.d. 1527. 

Another Yaislmava teacher, to wliom it is a ])lea^ure to refer, is 
Kabir. ^AVith unprecedented boldness,^'^ says Professor Yfilson, 
lie assailed the whole system of idolatrous worHiip, and ridiculed 
the learning of the Pandits and tlie d{)ctrinc> of tlie Sliastras, in 
a style peculiarly Vv'ell- suited to the genius of his coiintrvmenf ^ ^ 
The indirect effect of lii^ teaching iva.'? greater even tlian it^ im- 
mediate influeiice ; for Xanak Sludi, who e^tahlishcd the national 
faith of the Sikhs, appears to have been chiefly iiidcdjted for 
his religious notions to hi- [)redeee--or, Kalhr."-' Kahir was 
claimed ])y tlie iMus-ulnurn.- a> of tlndr peiviia-iou, but he was 
a disciple of IFimanand; and when lie died lii- llhula di-eiple-^ 
bis body, and depo>ited tln^ adu'- in the spot uoav called 
the Kabir Cliaura, at Benares. A tomb was also er(‘med to him 
by tlie ^MussuliuanSj near G(n'ackjjor(\ ^alierc' he dit'd. The 
]{.][. ’Wll-uu’' wiak', 1 p. IDJ. 
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Kahir-Pantliis are included amongst Yaislinava sects^ but address 
their luunns to the invisible Kabir. 

Another Yaislinava sect ivas founded by Dadu^ a cotton cleaner 
of Ajinir. Draw your mind forth from ivithin/^ he taught, 

and dedicate it to Crod ; because^ if ye subdue the imperfec- 
tions of your flesh, ye ivill think only of God/'’ Yishnu as 
Rama vras one of his names for God, for he says : Diidu 

loved Ram incessantly ; he partook of his spiiitual essence, 
aiid constantly examined the mirror ivliich ivas ivithiii him/^ 
The Dadu-Panthis, like the Kabir-Pauthis, are examples of the 
doctrine of Bhakti. vdiicli, as mentioned by Professor YTlson, 
mas ail important iiinovo-tion introduced by Cliaitanya. BJiokti 
is a term that sigiiifles a union of implicit faith mith iucessani 
devotion/’ AVlieii attained, it is more efficacious than subjuga- 
tion of passions, charity, or kiiomledge. It mas, therefore, a 
dangerous doctrine, Init one effect ivas that, as all men are alike 
capable of faith and devotion, all castes must, by such sentiments, 
become ecpially pure. In accordance v ith this me find the cele- 
brated Dadu to iiave been by caste a cotton cleaner; and tiiat 
Tuka, mith mliom me mu^t close om notice of Yaislinava teachers. 
Avas a I'ihti, or shop-keeper. Tiikaraina is a Maratha poet, boHi 
at the end of the sixteenth or the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. lie lived in the village of Dchu, about ten miles from 
Punah. He ivorshipped h iNimu as Ram, Yital, or Yitholia. His 
hymns express ardent love for God, mliosc tenderness he de- 
scribes as the tcuderne'^s of a mother for her child. To attain 
God, he '^ay> the heart must 1 >udy. ** Lo'.ylincss ’’ excite^ 
no man^s envy. Tivo arc carried amay iiy the _/>cd, mhilsc 
rushcr5 remain. Religious c*creiiiouies and oiitmard iict'? have no 
pomer, he holds, to relca'^c from >iii. '■'* Witliout faith /^ says 
Tiikii, all i^ vain/’ ^ 

If me tui'u nom to the 'cct> mhich are a-^s,/ciat(ul ivith Saiva- 

* Tulv'ir't .1 ;i Stu.I\ of ITiikIm' 1), 1 >\ Si-- Alcxan-lov tO’-uit. — F*>i-tuiL'Utc. 

F-i .r. 
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worsliip^ VTQ shall find the most important under the name of 
Dandi. Dandis are ascetics^ conforming to the vray of life }'re- 
scribed for Sannyasis in the code of ^lanu. The ideal Dandi 
abandons lioine^ takes up his staff and his begging-pot^ and asks 
food ill alms^ — but only once each da^n He Israrns patiently to 
bear disease^ strives to knoAv God and to fix liis attention upon 
God alone. He is called a Dandi because he carries a small 
ivaiid or dand. Dandis are not exehn^ively devoted to Siva^ but 
those ivho are practical rather than speculative aie mos!; cor- 
rectly included amongst the Saiva sects ^ and amongst the^e, 
the u'orsliip of Siva as Bhairava is the prevailing form. The 
Dandi should live alonc^ and near to^ hut not ivithin^ a city. 
Their custom is^ hoivever. to live in (rties collected like other 
mendicants in maths. Although Saiiny:isis vrere the most lioly 
of Brahmans^ Hindus of any caste are admitted amongst the 
Dandis. One peculiarity attaclhng to tlle^e people is, that tliey 
burv the dead in coiiins, or, tvhen practicable, commit tliom to 
some sacred stream. The reason given for thib is, that ivheu 
the Sauiiyad or Dandi ahaudoii^ family life he also ahandoiis 
the use of hre; and it i=^ observed, iliai the ascetic follovxrs of 
Vishnu in the north of India (called Vairagis; do the same; and 
the class of Hindu tveavers, called Yogis, apjjvar to have ado}) ted 
the similar practice of biiryinx instead of burning tlie dead.- 
The Dasuamis or Da^nuim-Daiidi-, are a divisioLi of the DanCi'-, 
which is said to owe its origin to the leanicd Sa.ukara-aclarTya. 
This distingl^i^^hecl teacher vras a native of Malabar, and Ins iu- 
iiiieuee in southern India was reuuukabde. He c>tabli'-ked nu- 
merous maths or monasteries in naiive ('Oiintry; bin, as wa^ 
the cumOiiiwith ibc leariicd mv'u (a Ins age, lie sp«ml miieh of iii> 
time in travdline, Ciigaaiitg i.i -ace^^^vbil ei^ntrovriNy, did', at in a 
the sects of W 'iinu, and extending tliC wc/rship .;f Siva. Ton aivis 
the clos'C of liis life he xi^ited Kashmir, the SarasWati riveig ami 


\V]1 'on'" w- rk^. vnl, i, ]', IJjC. 


■ uo.’k- viii, i, )■. liiO, 
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the Hiraalava mountains. He is supposed to have lived in the 
eighth or ninth centuries. [Many Valiia]:‘le tvorhs. chiefly com- 
mentaries^ tvere veritten hy Sankara, and by descendants, tvlio 
appear to have l^elcnged exclusively to the mendicant classes and 
to Saukara-ucliarya : and apparently most ci the leading intel- 
lects of India tiook the ahsiraet Siva as the type of Supi\-^mc 
Deity, but to this they added Vedanta doctrine, and more or 
less of Yoga practice. Doctrine of this kiiul is also aclv-^oated 
"oy Eainnioliun Roy, in liis works on the A edniita and the 
Upaiiishads. 

The beautifiil temples in western Indda, described by Colonel 
Tod ill the second volume of his ‘‘ Eajastlian,''’ are dedicated to 
Siva. In an exterior niclie of one of these temples at Barolli 
he found the bas-relief of Si\'a, with eight arms, which we have 
given at page 261 of this chapter. In anotlier compartment he 
discovered the inikl-looking Siva, with three heads, as below, — 
tlie third eye, typical of intellect, being very markedd 



[NDnt distinctly op^ oAod to. tbe* iiitebocaiial and spiritual bclu'i 
adopted by Sankara vra> that d' the Charvaka- or iio.teri;ddu<, 

^ For uliici'.Lui< >n of tlio around tlii'* iiuiur v, • utint f - t-* d.rr. F. :* 
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the disciples of Yrihasputi. Sometliiiig of tlieir doctrine may he 
gathered from the drama called Praliodhachaiidrodava. of ^hich 
a notice will he found in our section on dramas. 

But little more space can he allowed for sects ; for the horrid 
Diu’ga-puja and other iioi^y festivities tvliich amaze Europeans, 
are what may he called alierrations ti^om recognised Hindu wor- 
ship. These ha.Ye never been count eiiaiiced hy those vrliom we 
should consider as genuine Hindus ; and well- educated native 
gentlemen of the present day tvould not reckon these ahoniina- 
tious as included in Hindu national worship d 

^‘'The Saurapatas, those who worship Suryapati, the suii-godY 
are vert^ few in number, and scarcely diiicr from the rest of the 

Hindus in their general observances.^^ Tlieir necklace 

should he of crystal; they eat one meal without salt on every 
Sunday ; and moreover, they cannot eat until they have beheld 
the sun,- 

And again, the worshippers of Cranes a, the fat man with an 
elephant^s trunk, can scarcely he considered a distinct sect. ‘^kVll 
Hindus, in fact, worship this deity a^^ the ohHator of dithculties 
and impediments ; and never commence any work, or set on on 
any journey, without first invoking his protection.^' But Crane^a 
is never, we understand, the exclusive object of veneration." 

Other gods or goddesses are lc>cal or occasional, — as a gocldcs.s 
of small-pox or cholera, or of any other evil which >trik(*s dismay 
into Immaii liearts ; ])ut such ^vorsliip is usually conlined to the 
more ignorant classes. 

* tyil50ii’5 works, vol. i. ]>. 21G. [ - tVILuiij I. 1., ^ol. i. p, 2GG. 
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Origiii of Caste, — Dh^aitg oj Brail, nans not taught 171 olden ivorls. — Indusinious 
classes, tillages self-goverried . — Agriculivre ; tr'ade ; taxes; inoneg. — Benal 
enact, nents, — Theoi'etieal Sudras , — Wonien. — Kshatingas ; B7'dhmans ; life from 
hi'rtli to death. 

The Code of ]Maiiu assumes that Brahmans were created to 
study and teach the Ycdas^ and perform sacrifice ; Kshattriya<, 
to protect the people; Vaisyas, to he industrious; and Sudras, 
to he servile. But in Sanskrit works^ anterior to tlie Yajur- 
\ eda, no sucli syst(mi is to he found 


18 
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Mr. Muir lias collected many passages relating to tlie subject^ 
and finds it abundantly evident tliat the sacred books of the 
Hindus contain no uniform or consistent account of the origin 
of castes^ but^ on the contrary^ present the greatest varieties of 
speculation .... the freest scopc/^ Mr. IMuir says further. 

is given by the individual writers to fanciful and arbitrary con- 
jecture.^^ ^ 

The common story is^ that the castes issued from the mouthy 
arins^ tliighs^ and feet of Brahma. In its oldest form this repre- 
sentation v'as probably an allegory. In the Code of Manii^ and 
in the later works called Puranas^ the mystical import disap}. ears^ 
and the figurative narration is hardened into a literal statement 
of fact.^^ The conclusion at which IMr. ]Muir consequently ar- 
rives is, that the separate origination of the four castes was far 
from being an article of belief univeit-sally received by Indian 
antiquity.^* Society was undoubtedly dbided into a variety of 
ranks, classes, and profes:^iom, but was nut in the time of the 
liymns believed to liavc been derived from four distinct sources. 

On the coutraiy, it a])pears from a considerable number of 
passages, that at lea^t the superior ranks of the community were 
regarded as being of one stock, — the Aryan.^^- 

There i^, in fact, no plea in Hindu sacred book^ for divine 
origin of caste ; Imt there is much evidence that^ from very early 
periods, Brahmans were assumed to be divine, as in tlic Taittiriva- 
Bralimana it is written — 

“The Brahman caste is s}>rLnig foun the gids: the Siidra from the 
Asuras 

The Sanskrit tvord for caste is which means colour; 

and Professor Lassen suggested that this probably betokened 
that diffc*ren(‘e of complexion was the ground of distinction of 

^ Muir, Oij:. SmiArit T., vol. i. (liiid 
cih), 1808, ppASO—lOO. 


- Oluir, Oriu. Sanskrit T., vol. i. (2n(l 
ed)., p. 

Ida. ]>. 21. 
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castCj — tlie pale-coloiu’ed Hindus being at tbe top of tlic castc- 
scale, and the dark or black-skinned aborigines at the lowest 
end. 

Darkness of skin was^ we liaye observed^ often used as a term 
of reproach in Yedic hymiis^ and is applied to the enemies who 
neglect sacrifice^ who are sometimes further described as haying 
flat noses and indistinct speech. 

The Hindus came from the norths and were fairer than the 
people whom they found already in possession of tlie country of 
India ; and as the darker race Ayas made siibseiwient by conc|UCSt_, 
colour (rc/vn/) AAOuld naturally be regarded as a test of rank. 
The diyision of mankind into four classes Ayas^ no doubt^ at flrst 
a simple and conyenient dmsion, the four classes being the — 

Ecclesiastical .... Brahmans. 

Military ..... Kshatriyas. 

Industrial ..... Vaisyas. 

Seryile ..... Sudras. 

Me liaye already traced out sonic of the steps by Avhich Brah- 
mans became the all poAyerful regulators of society^ as shown in 
their sacrifleial Vedas^ and their ritual, legendary and mystical 
Brahmanas. They also made riiles^ called Kalpa-SiUras, to 
regulate the great public fcstiyals ; and prescribed Grliiifa for 
domestic) ceremonies^ by Aidiich the daily life of a heliever Avas 
hrought tinder the control of a spiritual gttide^ or Guru. These 
rules ^ Avere giyeii in Grihija-^iltras, and practices^ sanctioned hy 
custom and tradition_, were laid doAvn by them in Sam(fy(ichdrika- 
Sdiras. From the latter class of Avork^^ especially, resulted 
Dhnnna-SdstraSy or so-called codes of hne, and amongst thc^e 
codes, the most prominent i> the ‘‘Xode of Maiiu/^ Avhieh forms 

‘ Soveral Kula-dhariau^, ^Midler --A, S, 1 . ]*[> laa 

originalh tn cortaiii CliaiMiiM'-, — 1:^"). 

luiTc brought \u man c h\ ib’u- 
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tlie subject of the present chapter. Social and religious duties 
are to be recognised as sjuionymous^ dharma being the word 
which designates law, whether social, cinl, moral, or religious. 
A Dharma- Sastra (or law-book) treats of three principal topics : 
dchdra, rules of conduct ; vyavahdra, judicature ; and prdyas- 
chitta, penance. 

There seems, then, to be no doubt that the laws of ^Manu,*^ 
and the other metrical codes are founded on the habits and 
customs laid dotra in the works complementary to the Grihya 
works which tvorks complete the Kalpa works ; and without 
the Kalpa works the practical Vedas would be unpractical.^^ 

Thus/^ obseryes the writer fi’om whom vre hare been cpioting, 

the chain which links religion and politics together is com- 
pleted, The codes show that society cannot perform the duties 
prescribed in these sacred books unless it possesses a king who 
ATatches oyer the safety of the people ; but a king cannot exist 
Avithout the produce of the land ; land, hoAvcycr, yields no produce 
Avithout rain ; rain is sent doy'ii by the favour of the gods ; such 
faA'our is obtained by mean> of sacrificial acts \ but where there is 
no Brahman there is no sacrificial act : king and Brahman thus 
close tlie circle Avitliin Avhich the people has to obey the beliests 
of both."^^ ^ 

This vicAV of early Brahmanical influence sufficiently explains 
the institution of caste. We do not see it in the Code of Mann 
in its earliest stages ; but this Code is their genuine exponent, 
or rather matured representative; and it is one of the liighest 
A'alue, because it giyes a freer and fuller vicAv of Hindu life in 
early periods, and of the occu])ations permitted and not permitted, 
than any other work to Avliich Ave have acces>. 

The name, LaAvs of Mann,''' somcAvliat resembles a pious 
fraud f for tlie LaAVs are merely tiie law^ or customs of a 
school or association of Hindus, called the Munavas, Avho lived 

‘ 'Westminster Pweview fjr January, 186J, p. 20, On the In-pireJ Writings of 
Hinduism. 
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ill tlie country rendered holy by the dmne river Sarastratid In 
this district the Hindus first felt themselves a settled people^ and 
in this iieighboui’hood they established colleges and hermitages,, 
or u^iramaS) from some of ^vhich we may suppose Brahmanas, 
L paiiishads^ and other religious compositions may have issued ; 
and under such influences we may imagine the Code of Mann to 
have ])een composed. 

The Manavas were undoubtedly an active^ energetic people^ 
who governed themselves,, paid taxes to the king^ established 
internal and external trade; and drew up an extensive system of 
\a\vs and customs; to which they appended real and imaginary 
award??. This system appears to have worked so well that it 
ivas adopted by other communities; and then the organizers 
aunoimccd it as laivs given to men by their divine progenitor; 
tlie great ^lauu. They added passages, moreover; which assert 
the divine claims of BrahmanS; and the inferiority of the rest of 
mankind. Such assertions are little more than rhetorical flou- 
rishes ; for Brahmans net er were eitlier so omnipotent or so un- 
amiable as tlie Code would represent them ; nor were Sudras ever 
so degraded. In Sanskrit plays and poenis^ weak and indigent 
Brahmans are by no means infrecpient ; and on the other hand; 
we meet with Sudras Avho had political rights; and even in the 
Codc; find the pedigrees of great men traced up to Sudra 
ancestors. Practically; the Code attaches importance to the 
men by whom the ^vork of life was carried on. They lived in 
small towns and villages; defended from enemies hy Avalls; fencoS; 
and ciiibunkmeiits. On the boundaries of their villages; strong 
trees w ere planted; — as the pipal, the sal; tlie pahlsa; tlie udum- 
])ura ; and, further; to ])rcveiit disputes with ncigliboiuhng vil- 
lages; it is decreed that — 

*• Lalms and weih, puois and streams, ought al- > to bo made un the 
roiuuiou limits and temples dedicated to the gods. 


(‘h. 111. 


■ Mauu, Mil. 
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Otlier laud-marks must be concealed under groundj as — 

Large pieces of stone, bones, tails of cows, brun, iisbes 

•• And substances of all sorts, wliicli the earth corrodes not. should be 
placed in jars not appearing ( above ground). 

By such marks, or by the course of a stream, and long-continued 
po^set>sion, the king may ascertain the limit between the lauds of two 
parties in litigation ^ 

Tlie wolves and other Avild beasts A\diicb inhabited circumjacent 
jungles^ were probably the cause of the folloAving enactment^ 
that Avithin the Avails — 


*• On all sides of a Anllage or small town, a space be left for pasture, 
in breadth either four hundred cubits, or three casts of a large stick: 
and thrice that -pace round a city or considerable town. 

•^^Yithill that pasture-ground, if cattle du any damage to grain in a 
held unincb'sed with a hedge, the king shall not puni-h the herd-man. 

Let the owner of the held enclose it Avith a Indne of thorny plants, 
over Avlnch a camel could not look ; and let him r^top tAcry gap throu,eli 
which a deg or a boar could tbru-^t lii^ bead. - 

Other laA\'s again remind one that they Avere in an arid countrv ; 
as^ penalties attached to injuring great trees/ to stealing the 
rope or the A^'uter-p()t from a Avedl^ breaking doAvn a cistern/ or 
to not making Avells and pools, is ^iifhcient evidence. 

There is no pto^itivc description of a toAvu ; but Ave read of the 
treumiirAg the arsenal, the temple of a dcuty; of ‘'prisons placed 
near a public road^ Avlicre ottenders nuiy be seen Avretched or 
dLtignivd/’ And, aniongs^t places inueli frequented, Ave find 
tavenm^, bakehouse-, s ietualler-' snop.-. And again, Ave r(*ad 
(jf *’ -([Uaic'^, wh(‘i*e toni’ way> nuad/^ Uivgt* Au-*ll-known tivi's, 
u-.-euiblie- and public -pcetaek’^, old court-yard-, thickets, the 
]iouse>- of arckts, empty uiuusion-, grov{'^ and gardens, as places 


yr. .lilt, MM jr>0— I M-Him, mil :ib5. 
ma iST-iiau ! Ibid, alt*. 
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which must be watclied and guarded, as likely to become the 
haunts of thieves.' 

Agriculture is treated with respect ; and, according to the 
theory of the Code, was to be carried on by the caste called 
Taisyas. 

Let the Taisya, having been girt with his proper sacrifidal thread, 
and having married an equal wife, he always attentive to his business 
of agriculture and trade, and to that of keeping cattle." 

‘‘ Never let a Tai-ya he disposed to say, ‘ I keep no cattle/ ^ 

*' If land he injured by the fault of the farmer himself fas if he fails 
to sow it in due time >. he shall be lined ten times as much as the 
(kingL) share (of the crop, that might other\^i^e have been raised) ; hut 
only five times as much, as if it was the fault of his ser\ants without 
bis knowledge ^ 

"Let him be skilled likevi^e in the time and manner of sowing 

-Oed and in the bad and good qualities uf land. Let him 

ahu i>erfeerly know the curreet modeb of measuring and weighing.*'^ 

" Let him apply the mou vigilant care to augment his wealth, by 
])^:rforiiiiii,u hib duty ; and with great solicitude let him give nouribhment 
to all '^eutielit creatures.*^ 

Ill other VCTSCS; introduced possibly at a later period, it is 
'-aid that should a Brahman or Ksliattriya be obliged by distress 
to subsist by the acts of a Taisya, they 

•' mimt avoid with care the husino-s of tillage, 

wliich gi^cs pain to benticiit creatuivs, and is dependent on (the labuur 
ot i uiliei’b. 

“ Some art of opinion that agriculture is cxtAlIcnt : but it is a mode 
of bub^Ltciice whitli the beiiev'ilent greatly hlaiiie : for the iroii-niL'Uthed 
pkee^ of weed not only wmuiul the earth, but tlie ei’cauirtb dwelling 
in it." * 

Tlie tract <jf laud on wdiicli the !Muuavas dw'cll, altliougli 

Afami, ix. r,3u. 

U'kI, 333. 

Ibid, X. So S4. 

IIjkL \ 111. 2 13. ' 
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named Bralimavarta^ abode of the gods/^ is^ and ever has 
been^ a dry and sandy district^, in vrliich little tvonld have grown 
without the aid of agriculture. This accounts for the very early 
invention of drill -ploughs, a model of which was exhibited at the 
Great Exhibition in 1851/ and for the manner in which these 
ancient farmers economized^ not only the seed but the soil. 

Rice-plants/^ they say^ ‘^Gnature in sixty days therefore^ 
in the same ploughed field husbandnien sow the seeds of plants 
which require transplantation : such as mudga^ tila^, masha^ 
b alley leeks^ and sugar-canes/^ which would be planted out long- 
before the rice-plants had come to maturity." 

Spinning was already a common cccupatiou for women; for 
it is said^ that if a man goes abroad and leaves his vlfe without 
support^ she must subsist by spinning.'’^ ^ The necessity of keep- 
ing cotton threads moist whilst spinning is also alluded to ; as — 

“ Let the weaver who has received ten palas of cotton-thread, give 
them back increased to eleven, by the rice-water, 

Of manufactimcs^ we shall have more to say in our chapter on 
commerce^ products; and manufactures ; but amongst the manu- 
facturers or artizans; wc find the jcw'cller prominent in the days 
when these laws of the ^lanavas were instituted. The tillage 
jeweller seems to have worked then as he docs noW; — sitting on 
the ground in the open air; with an open fire and the simplest 
tools imaginable. The Code is justly jealous of his honesty; for 
it says : — 

The most peniicious of all deceivers is a goLLmitli who commits 
frauds; the king shall order him to bo cut })iecc'meal with razors."^ 

Every town or village had its otvii goldsmith; and often its 
own peculiar fashion of on lament at ion. 


‘ Ot Givat Exhibitiuu. [>. ioo. 

' ]\ianu, i.v. 3S, 30. 

Ibid, 75. 


' Vhuiu, Mi! 307. 
' Ibid, ix. Z02. 
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Cultivators_, merchants^ artizans^ and others pursuing indus- 
trial occupations^ formed the village community^ ^yhich virtually 
governed itself. 

The Code desires the king^ for the sake of preserAing his do- 
minions^ to observe the following rules : — ^ 

Let him appouit a lord of one town with its district, a lord of ten 
towns, a lord of twenty, a lord of a hundred, and a lord of a thousand. 

Let the lord of one town certify of his owvi accord to the lord of 
ten towns any (robberies, tumults, or other) evils, which arise in his 
district (and which he cannot suppress) ; and the lord of ten to the lord 
of twenty. 

Then let the lord of twenty towns notify them to the lord of a hun- 
dred, and let the lord of a hundred transmit the information himself to 
the lord of a thousand townships. 

“ Such food, drink, wood, and other articles, as by law* should be 
given each day to the king by the inhabitants of the townsliip, let the 
lord of one town receive as his perquisite. 

“ Let the lord of ten towns enjoy the produce of two plough-lands (or 
as much ground as can be tilled with two ploughs, each drawn by six 
bulls) ; the lord of twenty, that of five plough-lands ; the lord of a hun- 
dred, that of a village or small towm ; the lord of a thousand, that of a 
large town. 

The affairs of those (townships) let another minister of 

the king iir-^pect, and- 

•• In every large town or city, let him appoint one superintendent of 
all aiiairs, eliAuted in rank, formidable in power, distinguished as a 
planet among stars. 

Let that governor from time to time survey all the rest in person, 
and know their conduct in their several districts. 

•• Since the servants of the king whom he has appointed guardians of 
districts, are generally knaves, who seize wluu helengs to other men; 
from such knaves let him defend his people. 

This office is now usually exercised hy a lieadinaii^ called the 
Fidel [Patil), or in some places ChcufdJidri or Mufakd. Mr. 
Elphinstone^ speaks of this village despot as the successor of the 


‘ Manu, vii. 113. 

• Ibid, 115—120. 


’ ^raiui, \ii. 121 — 123. 

‘ lli?t. of Iiid., Ap}>. V , p. 2-tO. 
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kiiig^s agent appointed in the Code. The office has now hecome 
hereditary^ and in point of fact^ lie is rather tlie representative 
of the people than the agent of the king. He is stilly however^ 
recognised in the latter capacity ; and the Government often 
exercises its rights hy determining which individual out of the 
privileged family^ shall succeed to the office. The headman of 
the village still receives a certain allowance from the king or 
government hut the greater part of his income is derived from 
fees paid hy the villagers. 

This system is no longer found in every part of India; hut 
there is reason to helieve that it once prevailed throughout the 
country^ and that each tillage had its own officers^ who signed 
their names with the tools they used.^ They were — the registrar, 
watchman, Cartwright, washerman, harher, goldsmith, and poet, 
who also served as schoolmaster.- And in further evidence that 
tlie institution originated tvith the Hindu mind, and went with 
the Sanskrit -speaking people just wherever they went, we have 
the statement cf Sir Stamford HalHes, that Bali, an island to the 
east of Java, possesses the Sanskrit language, Brahmanical re- 
ligion, and municipal institutions. Again, in Java are village- 
associations, hearing the Indian name, Xayri, which Hr. Craw- 
furd mentions as corporations governed hy officers of their own 
election. This system is noted also hy Sir Charles Hetcalfe, as 
giving the indestructihle atoms which last where notliing else 
lasts. 3 

The chief connection of these communities with the general 
Government was, that wliilst they paid taxes the king Avas re- 
Cjiiired to afford them protection in case of Avar. 

•• A- a Iccch, tilt '^iickliiig i-alf, uiid the hcc lakt tlitir natural fu'xl littlL* 
by little, tliu^ Hunt a king draw troin his an amuial n.V' nue. 

rattk. nf gein^. oigd and sih.-r. (added s.ndi vtar to the e.ipital 

* Koylck k*etiu\’ Oil tlic Ct rear I - Sj-- C’. tr.n- ilft or Sell ct 

lA 'luitii'ii. *.-i lJiai~a <»t Cuniiiiolii!. I<sa2. 

- Kluhin-t'.aic’' HiU Jial., \>. | u;. A]»peadi\ s 1. | . ;3,jL 
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stock,) a iiftietli part may be lakeu by the king ; of grain an eiglitli 
part, a sixth, or a twelfth, (according to the diiferenee of the soil and 
the labour necessory to cultivate it.) 

•• He may also take a sixth part of the clear annual increase of trees, 
fleshm eat, honey, clarified butter, periurnes, medical substances, liquids, 
flowers, roots, and fruit. 

•* Of gathered leaves, potherbs, grass, utensils made with leather or 
cane, earthen pots, and all things made of stone.’ 

A reyemie tyliich took tithe of flotyers^ friiitj and potherbs, 
tyould be intolerably troublesome in our large communities ; but 
this may not haye been the case in the districts yfiiere it pre- 
yailcd; and the arrangements referring to trade^ \yhieh almost 
immediately follon^^ liaye a most business-like^ practical charac- 
ter. There is early eridcnce of trade in India. Merchants are 
alluded to in the Eig-Ycda^ although Eig-Yeda Hindus ^yere 
not apparently acquainted with the sea." But from other soimces 
we a'athcr, that the products of India reached Greece in the time 
of Homer; and Egypt^ Jerusalem^ and Pcrscpolis_, m the days 
of Joseplu King Solomoiq and of Queen Esther. 

But akhough the adyaiitages of trade were recognised by the 
Aiauayas, they do not speak of the men who engaged in it with 
!iiueli respect. They were often^ probably^ of foreign or nnor- 
thodox birtli ; aiid^ eren if born amongst Bralnnaiiicid Hindus^ 
they would be likely to adopt foreign ways, and to find Hindu 
modes of worsliip too dhlieiilt for constant performance in their 
roving, gipsy life. And thus we read : — 

•’ uf the twice-hijrn, who are :>aid to be degraded, and who 

.ire coii-idered as low-burn, bliuT ':rub5i^t only by ^iich employuieuts as 
the twier-lxun de^pne, 

’■ Siitas by managing horses AiabadailriN bv mring dkordois, 

, . . . Magadliii" by tiMVeliuig with ineiviiaiMiize. ' 

Greater honour gi\eu to o('eu]uuiou> which could ])e carried 
Maim, \ii 12'J— all, ill. p. 1. iNrauu, n. Ut il. 
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on witliin sanctified precincts ; and therefore;, lending money at 
interest is one of the respectable means of acquiiiug prox^ertyd 
Trade seems to have been carried on then by natives, as since 
by Ero’opeans in India, by a system of advances/-’ Tlie rate 
of advance was, however, placed under legal regulation. 

“ A lender of money may take, in addition to his capital, an 

eightieth part of a hundred by the month. 

“Or he may take two in the hundred by remembering the duty of 
good men : for by taking two in the hundred, he becomes not a sinner 
for gain. 

“ He may thus take, in the direct order of the classes, two in the 
hundred (from a Brahman j, tlnve (from a soldier), four (from a Taisya j, 
and five (from a mechanic or Sudra), but never more as interest by the 
month.” 2 

Respecting loans, the re -payment of which is subject to the 
contingency of the safe arrival of goods sent by sea or by land, 
and also regarding the price chargeable as freight, we read : 

A lender at interest on itrie risk of) safe carriage, who has agreed 
on the place and time, shall not receive such interest, if (by accident) 
the goods are not curried to the place, or witliin the time. 

“Whatever interest ('or price of the ri-kj diall be settled ('between 
the parties! by men well acfpiainted with sea- voyages, or journevs bv 
laud, with times and with places, such interest sbali liave legal force/'^ 

“ For a long passage, the freight must be proportioned to places and 
times: but this must be understood of pas^age^ up mid down rivers. 
At sea tliere can be no settled freight/*^ 

Tolls at ferrys are carefully determined : — 

“ Hie toll at a lerry m uim ])Uiul for an empty cart; half a [ana lor 
a man with a luad ; a qtun’ter for a Lea^t u^ed in agriculture, or for a 
woman ; and an eiglitli lur an unloaded inan. 

-Waggun^ iilied with goocU packed up, shall pay mil in ],mpnui.m 


’ Manu. X. 115. 

- Ibid, vm. 110— 
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TO their value : but for empty vessels and bags, and for poor men ill- 
uppareiled, a very small toll shall be demanded d 

But a man who passes a toll-office (at night), or who makes a false 
enumeration (of the articles bought), shall be fined eight times as much 
as their value/’- 

For persons in difficulties^ or troubled for ready money^ it 
appears to have been the custom to pawn their goods j or raise 
money on goods or land. Amongst many regulations on this^ 
are the following : — 

•* A pledge must not be used by force, the pawnee 

so using it mu^t give up his whole interest, or must batisfy the panner, 

(if it be spoiled or worn out. ) 

Neither a pledge nor a deposit are lost to the owner by lapse of 
time/’ ^ 

Only^ if for ten years the owner sees his chattel enjoyed by 
others^ and says nothings that chattel shall not be recovered^ 
unless the owner be an infant or an idiot. Some of the regula- 
tions regarding pledges doubtless refer to the case of men whose 
wants are beyond their mcans^ but more often they refer to the 
usual transactions of commerce^ and are made in a practical, 
earnest spirit, showing that they meet a want actually expe- 
rienced. 

Interest on money, received at once (not montli by month, or day 
by day, as it ought) must never be more than enough to double the debt 
(that is, more than the amount of the principal j>aid at the same time), 
on grain, on fruit, on wool or hair, on beasts of burden (lent to be paid 
in the same kind of etpial value), it must not be more tliaii enough to 
make the debt quintuple. 

“ Stipulated interest beyond the legal rate, and ditYerent from the 
(preceding) rule, is invalid ; and the wist^ call it an usarous \\ay tof 
lending), the lender is entitled at most to five in the hundred.” 

Interest upon interest is objected to, also interest exacted 
' ilanii, viii. joj, lot). - IhiiL ion, ^ Ibid, 14 i, 115. 
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(as the price of the risk^ ^here there is no public danger or dis- 
tress/^) 

** He who cannot pay the debt (at the fixed time), and widtes to 
renew the contract, may renew it in writing (with the creditor s absent), 
if he pay all the interest then 0116/"^ 

“But if (by some unavoidable accident) lie cannot pay the whide 
interest, he may insert (as principal) in the renev.ed contract so umdi 
of the interest accrued as he ought to pay."- 

The prices of saleable commodities are to be determined by 
men acquainted with such commodities,, one-tweutietli of the 
profit on sales being due to the king. The verse which w'e next 
quote must he received with allowance. 

“ Let the king establish nilts for the sale and purchase of all market- 
able things, having duly considered whence they come (if imported), ami 
(if exported), whither they must be sent ; how long they have been kent, 
what may he gained by them, and what has been expended on tliem.” ^ 

It is an interesting verse^ inasmuch as it gives farther eHdence 
of the importance attached to commerce; but w'e do not believe 
that if a king or otlicr authority had seiiously interfered with 
trade^ tliere would ever have been any trade of sufficient impor- 
tance to have needed the regulations. 

In the same spirit it is said that — 

“ Once in five nights, or .it the close of every half month (according 
to the nature of the commodities), let the king make a rcgnlutimi ior 
market prices in the pre^em*e of tlio^e lexpruienct-d ment. 

“ Let all weights and measure^ be well ascertained by him, and once 
in six months let him re-examine them."^ 

We arc inclined to believe that; in point of fact, the ‘^‘'expe- 
rienced men'' made the regulations^ indcpeiident of the king. 
The money used is thus described : — 


^ Mami, viii. loi — 151. 
- IbM, loo. 
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•• Those names of copper, silver, and gold \veiglit^. wbieb are com- 
monly u^ed iiraonu men, for the purpo-e of worldly Lanin.: >s. 1 will no^y 
comprebeinively explain. 

•• The very small mote \\lucli may be discerned in a sunbeam parsing 
through a lattice is the least visible rpaautitw and men call it tiusoreiLU : 

Eight of these //-/-//t'aas are ''Unp aed to bn- eqajil 121 weight to one 
minute poppy seed : thre.- of tlio^e >ecds are equal to one black mustard- 
seed : and three of thu-e last to a \chite inu:;tard-^eed . 

Six ^shite mustard'^^eed- are equal to a middle-sized barleycorn : 
three such barleyccnam to one raktikd. or se. d of the Ganjn’'’^ 

We thus find that one hemp-seed (gnnjaf xvas the weight 
called raktlka^ or rati^ hut the weight of hcinp- seeds vary ac- 
cording to the soil and climate in which they are grown^ and 
the length of time they have been kep)!^ and the atmospfiiere to 
wliich they have been exposed. Consequently^ l\Ii\ Thomas 
founds ‘^•in attempting to ascertain the relation of the Aveights 
of ancient and modern days^ and to follow the changes that 
time and local custom may have introduced into the static latvs 
of India/'’ that the caqntal pioint to be determined was tlie true 
Aveight of the rati^ as it Avas understood and accepted Avheu the 
initiatory metric .system Avas in course of formation.'^ * Prom 
tlic Avork just cited avc learn also that;, AA'hen the IMohammedaiis 
first entered Bengal, they found an exclusive coicrley or shell- 
currency, assisted piossibly by bullion, in the larger payments, 
but associated AA'ith no cobied money of any description, ^ 

According to ^Maiiu, trade and bunking Avere occnp)ations as- 
signed to Vaisyas, — men aa'Iio received a second birth/’ and Avore 
a sacred thread ; but so many punctilious ceremonies Avere re- 
quired from men so priAuleged, and so many useful occupations 
forbidden to them, tliat from these causes, and also OAving to 

1 Ylauu. Vili. 131—131. 

' Initial Coinage of Bengal. By E. 

Thomas, B^q., m J. K. A. S., vob ii. 
iNew Series, p, 150. 


" lumal Conuige of Bengal. By E. 
TU.nnas, B^q., in J. E. A. S., vol. ii. 
Sene?, 1 17. 
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mixed marriages^ it came to pass that a considerable amount of 
the necessary work of life was carried on by men tvho wore no 
thread;, by mixed castes^ or even ])y those whom the Code entitles 
low-born/^ 

Catching mid beasts in toiis_, or animals that li>'e in holes, 
catching fish^^ taming elephants^- managing horseS;, and driving 
cars, are occupations to be followed ])y the low-])orn. And even 
striking musical iiistruments/'' j oinery, masonry, painting and 
writing, are enumerated as mechanical employments permitted 
to one degraded, or to a Sudra in distress.^ 

On these, and on many other points, the tlieory of the Code 
sets up a most confused and narrow standard of right and wrong. 
But men are better than their theories • and, usually, where the 
Code is practical, a moral standard is recognised. AVe will instance 
the regulations concerning drunkenness and gamhliiig, Cudgel- 
players, boxers, actors, and men addicted to gaming or drink - 
ing,^^ are cited as persons })ossessed by the had or passionate^' 
quality. Drinking forbidden spirits is ranked with the crime of 
killing a Bridiman; and even smelling at any spirituous liquor 
must he avoided by a Brilhinan, le^t, stupefied by drunken- 
ness,^^ he might pronounce a secret phrase of the 

Yeda;'^ and — 

'■ Whtn the divine spirit, or the light of h.>ly knowledge which has 
heon infused into his body, has once been sprinkled vith any intoxiratiiio 
liquor, even his priestly clumcter leaves him, and he sinks tu the low 
degree of a Siidra/' ^ 

Elsewhere it is said, that a twice-born man must atone for 
chinking spirit of rice by drinking spirit iu tlamc;^ and tliat a 
drunken priest will migrate into the body of a wonn.^' Drinking 


’ Manu, -V. 32, 48, 17. 
- Ibid, viii, 45. 

' Ibid, X, 49, 99, 100. 


^ ^fanu, X. 97, OS. 
" Ibid, xi. 90. 

Ibid, xii. 50. 
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water from a vessel in wliicli spirits liave been kept; or giving 
away spiiitS; must be atoned for; and if a Brahman^ who has 
once tasted the holy juice of the moon-plant; even smell the 
breath of a man who has iieeii drinking spirits; lie must remove 
the taint by thrice repeating the gclyairi, vrhile he suppresses his 
lireatli/'’^ A soldier; nierchant; or priest; drinking arak; mead, 
or rum; are offenders in the highest degree.^ 

Nevertheless; ^‘stealing spirituous iiqnorS;^'^ or ‘'materials for 
making spirituous liquor/^ was punished as other thefts." 

By no vice do the ancient Hindus appear to have been so con- 
stantly tormented as by gambling. Learn ac presen sav^ 
the CodC; the law concerning games of chance.'’^ 

“ Gaming, either with inanimate er with .niimated tbmns, let th.. 
king exclude wholly from lii> iv:.lm : fudi ilie-o niv le^ i-i clay c 
dtStriiCLioii to princcbd 

'‘Such play with di-eia.id the lihc), ‘W ly in nclir-^ fOLtw .:n iv.m- 
ami c->ck^i. c-m.mi!r' m i:-; .e’ then, an 1 the fn.g mmt wev h,: Gofaint in 
supproNsnig hutli {i mdes , ]..vj 

"Let the king punish CvipM raliy. m dn-rna-n. i uli Ti:e eanic-tin 
and the keeper of a oJ.mn.n-houiej wheinLi' they play wnli inanimate m. 
animated things. 

" Game-ters, public dancer-, and -ingn-. iwiler-^ (>i‘ ^Lviptinv. open 
heretics, sellers of spiiiuiou'^ liquor, let him instantly bani-h from tla 
town." ^ 

And further; to discourage this and other vicoS; it is decreed 
that money 

.... idly promised ( tn rnimician- .ind actresst si or lo-t at pia\. 
ur due for spirituous liqum'-, tlir -mUi i^f tbt surety dr dchtdVi -hall u*'! 
fm general I be obliged to pay."® 


IMiicli pains is taken to enforet^ honesty. A man wlin put- 


* IMauii, xi. 1 Is — lao. 

- Ibid, \iii. 2li5. 

Ibid, 

Id 


ai.nu’j ix. 221 . 
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good grain at tlie top of Ids sack. T^'kilst the grain beneath is 
bad_, must be punished. So must a M'aslierman^ uho mixes the 
clothes of one person with those of another^ or allows any one 
but the owner to wear them.^ But many of the punishments 
announced are rather ludicrous than earnest. 

A man who steals gold from a Brahman will get sore fingers ; 
a man Avho steals cBesscd graiiij dyspepsia ; an unauthorised 
reader of scripture, dumbness ; the stealer of a lamp, blindness. - 

Of the same character are the transmigrations which aAt'ait 
thieves : 

If a man steal gram m the husk, he diail be horn a rat ; if a \ello\v 
mixed metal, a gander, 

“ If he steal ilesh'meat. a \ulLiire . if oil, an uil-drinkiiig beetle. 

•• If exonisite perfumes, a nuuk-rat : if jiotherhs, a peacordr ; if dressed 
grain, a porcupine * 3 

But these pa^sage^ merely show the erratic and perhaps hu- 
morous clement in Hindu imagination. Triitli and honesty arc 
enforced Avith earnest ness and soh unnity. On the denial oi a 
debt, AAddeh the defendant has ra e(/nrt bvuui rccpdivd to pay,‘‘^ 
Avitnesses must be called. Fcimiliar friends, menial servants, 
those Avho have a peeuiiiary interc'^t, and enemies, eaimot he 
admitted as Avitnesses. 

•’ Ojie m.m, imt mit^.d vitli ecu etfUsness ( .md otlr r Aiue-). iiuv ('in 
some cont ^ ) br> the ^ iiiiO"'. .u.il cmII Isact, M'oit \ t-iglu ib.m loaiiv 
women. Heausc femal urnici'iim-iin-s mv apt to wa\cr : or tium many 
other num whw < ii tarnislitd with rrinA-.'" 

A man who give.'- talse witness tolls heudiung, alt(^r deatli, into 
a i\gi>n f horror. Hi- soul uives e\i(lence auaiust liiui, and 
the god> f‘ him. 

Manu, XU, Cii 03, Ga 
’ IGidj nil. r)2, 77, 75. 


- Maun. nil. 3bG. 
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The sinful have said in their hearts, * Xoiie ^ees us/ Yes. tliu gv-ds 
distinctly see them ; and so dues the spirit vvithiii their breasts. 

Incases 'Ahere no witness can Le had. Letween twu parties oj'^posing 
each other, the judge may actp.uLV a ku-jvdedge of the truth by the oaih 
ot the parties, (ur; it he CvUiiiot luthurwi^ci }»eifcCtly as-^urtain it.* ^ 

The solemnity of an oath is then dwelled upon ; and it is said, 
that he ‘Xvlio takes an oath in vain^ shall he punished in tliis life 
and the iicxt/^ * To increase the valiie of the oatlp the judge is 
directed, on great occasions, to caii^e the accused to ^-iiold lire, 
or to dive under water ; or, severally, to touch tlie heads of his 
children and tvifcf ^ ^ 

“* He, whom tlie blazing nre burns not, whom the uater si»on forces 
not up. or who meets with tio speedy misfortune, must be IilLI \erauious 
in his testimony on uatb.” ^ 

These inodes of ascertaining the truth of testimony, or the 
imiocence of persons accused, are ealled trial hy ordeal. "Yt e 
shall have occasion to cuter more fully into the subject when 
treating of the later Code of Yajnavalhya. 

The fourth caste, according to tlie Code, includes all who are 
not privileged to vrear the sacred tliivad. They are created from 
the foot of Erahuui, meaning at first, jirohahly, that they were 
the conquered aborigines . Brahmans say they vrcrc created to 
wait upon tlie tuice-horii; and that never, luider any circiim- 
staiiccs, can a Sudra escape from the servile state into wliich he 
came hy birth. A Sudra cannot uear tlm ^acred threa<l ; there- 
fore^ a Sudra cannot otfer firc-sacrificc, or read the ^’eda, or even 
hear the Veda read. A twh\‘-l) uu man is forhidden cmui to 
read the A'eda to himsdf, if a Sudra he preunit. Tor a Braiimau 
to teach the A eda to a Sudra, wa^ a great sin; and to receive 
money for doing so, wa^ ^till uioro unpajuloiiable. 

•' They \sh«/ IV. ti\r property ihuji r SudiM f-r the [«. rfurm m, * >•] 

’ Maun, viii. S5. 

- Ihid, lii. 
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rites to con-eemtel fire, are contemiieLl as unuit^rcrs of the hase, by all 
such as proiieiuice texts of the TeJas. 

‘‘ Of t}iO:>e igiiuraiit priests \NJio -crve the holy lire for the v.eakh of 
a Sudra, the giver shall aha ays tread on the fcinL‘a-ak, and thii^ pjs^ 
o^er miserio'^ (in the glo -ra of -leath;. ’ ' 

In other passages the nviee-horn are represented as jealous of 
Sutli’as ; as^ that they must not amass riches, lest oy iusoleiice 
and neglect they should give pain to Brahmans. And again, 
they^ must not exercise judicial fimetious ; and if a king should 
*• stupidly look oii avliikt a Sudra lieeides causes, liis kiugdcjm 
will he cml3arrc.sscnk like a cow in deep mirc/^- TYrice-boin 
men are^ moreover, Averued not to rculde in •Adties gOA'cmed hy 
Sudra kiiigs.^'* ^ Otlier circumstauees lead one to hciieA'e, tliat 
Hindus of the Aryan race c\ iuced so eTcat a tendency to coalesce 
Avith the people Avhom they found already occupy ing India^ tliat 
the laAA'S on caste Averc propounded by the Brahmans, AAuth a aucav 
to proA^ent alliances ])etNveeii the tAvo races; and thus preserve 
their oaa'u class, as Avcli as their rclieiou, from an apprehend*: d 
degradation.^ This T cling piA^bably dictated the rules byAvhicIi 
a Avife is to be sclcetedy 

T^^ith regard to rights of propeity, iw also lo religious rights, 
Sudras are constantly closed in tlie Chnle Avitli Avonien; as — 

Altii<'U;jh aitah: ilic l>A< stiul A^^Jihl is Jeiii'el to Stalras. ' voului 
or a S’ulr.' ' ]'i rihi’i:! ai.-n ’ Ij-idiii'i !■) ih>: clii'if tonip'jial n--'’ d.* ' 

And Avoiutn are '^o ab--olutely Avithout riadit>, that they arc 
not merely ou a level with Sudras , but Avitli all slaves, servants, 
and child r Oil. 

•• Throe — o wli'e, a and a ^hor, — are <hM*!aivd ly law ro 

‘ ilami. Xi 12, ia. j hr tula'y’ ^ .... aad froca fhe 

' Ibid, ^ 111, 21. I b;.ii tl ,iily I 

* Ibid. IV. on i -‘n tl - i-*’ • w . >- a, “ a bt^b.-v. r iu 

* Tj,'. C’n.t* 1 ', bov. L\-'r. I'n i 'in '.r f rrr. in -II, 2:is— 2 !•». 

on this pjmr; i**]* tb. i*t- a,*. -'.a- j 

111:1, that *^','>'11 iVi»in non* rii iintv n-.r-Mr ■ ' Mjan, ii, 223 
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liavt (in ^<.iierol)nu \v, alib exclLi^Aely tbcir o^vii ; tbe wcaltb wbicli 
tbty tJni i regularly) acuuireJ for tbe lu ui to \^hoiii tbey belong.^ 

■'A wAe. a ^011. a Servant, a ..ii'l a (yjULgt-r) wLole bruilier, 

may be esreecied, v/ben tbey commit i.tults, vbtb a royej or tbe small 
^li'MiL <jf a cane.' 

•* For v;-.uien, cinlJren, persons of crazy intellect, the old, tbe poor, 
and the infirm, the king shall order punishment t^ith a whip, a twig, 
or a rope.'* 

There is ample etidence^, lioarevein that Hindus atrarded love, 
admiration, amusements, jewels and other ornanieiits, libeially 
to a beloved wife. The peculiarity of the system being, that a 
woman could liat'C notliing of lier own, the Code requires that a 
man sir mid receive and support constantly a wife given liy tlie 
gods, if she be virtuous, even though he married her not from 
inclination.'^ 

■* dV) be mothers, wcr. women creatoil : and tj ])j letner?. men ^ re- 
hgiijii'' rites. thor._fore. arc orioimd ir;. tli^' ],A./ j;,-, P: pniermLd tby 
[be husband', toeethci’ wuli tbe vnre. 

And on aniiouiiciug that women cannot l>e inve-ted wntli the 
sacred tliiead, it i> added : — 

■“The nuptial cnremoiiy i- eomil red a- tb'. Cjmpletc institution uf 
wonii'in uuIaiiiLd iW tbcm in tb', Ifbof ^ 

And, since wumen cun liave no happdnos cxccqir in marriage, 
it F announced to be tlie daity of evvry man to *• give lii^ daiighttr 
in maniage, according to law, even tliough nic liave not attained 
ber age of eiuht year^.’^ If no ^uitabm Frid. are .mi has been 
orovbb d after wan ring tliree year-, -r.e may tlnn choose one fur 
luuNidr ; but if she thu< eh et^ la r hn-bu :d, >be -ball not carry 
with her the riviuimcum wbirli die received fo)iU her father.*' 
And, iiu-nowr, she cm inn, under any cire-mnLanec'', trammit 
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her rank to her children. The son of a Sudra^ by a Avomaii of a 
twice-born caste^ is "^^the lovrest of mortals ^ 

On the other hand^ if men of the twice-lDorn classes many 
AYomen of the lowest class^ they very soon degrade their families 
and progeny to the state of Sudras.- If a Bralunaii take a 
Sudrii (as his first wifey he even shiks co the icgious of torment.*^ 

The reason gi\'eii for this strict prohibition is — 

Hh sacrifice^) i ~j the go Is. his chlaiiom to tlie aiane^, and his hos- 
pitable attentions to ^^tinuo-rs, mint V,e ^uppHtd priii •ivtllv by her; 
but the gods and maae> v,ili not eat su>4i ohaing^, nor oan htaven be 
attained by such hospitality.” - 

If a man marry agaiu^ the othtu’ orivcs may be of inferior rank 
without injury to him; but their children will be of loveer rank. 
iMore liberty in marriage is, of course, allovted for u man than 
for a woman. But Hindu institutions arc remarkable for never 
recognising woman apart from her relationship to man. The 
woman belongs to the man. 

•• To he mothem, vmre Aijcmn crcatc'ld 
Day and rd'_ht nui-t oromen b- lahl by tinir protectors in a stale 
01 dtpendcDce; but (in laviVd cud inno'*eut n civatioim). th-jugh rather 
addicted to tlnm, they may L’_ left at their own dnpe-ah 

•' Idieir fathers poUett tie ni iu childhood; their husbands jnotirct 
ihern ill youth; tlnir pr'Ucct them in ag;. : ; -.^oman is never ht 
for indtpiend'-nce. 

'■ Let the hu-band keep his wile (Tnployed in the .•.dieetion mul ev- 
pendimit of wealth, in puntlcatiuu and female d,nty, iu the preparation 
of daily food, and the -ipieiintendciicc of liotmcmbl utcU^iD.”® 

In poeni.s and dramas, vomen are reprc>cuted as very loving 
and much loved ; but tlnu'c is absolutely no resoiirec for women v lio 
have bad hinbamD or no Im^baiaU. And thi^ seems to luive led. 


dLc ii, 111. IS, 
I ' 'll I, iv eo. 
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by degrees^ to female infanticide^ ^dierever Avomeii su])ei’aboundcd, 
and also to the dreadful custom of tridotvs buriiiiig themselves 
on the funeral piles of then late husbands. The Code does not 
liiut at such a practice^ but it gives reiterated precepts on the 
necessary dependence of n'omen. Even if the husband be devoid 
of good qualities^ or cnamomed of another n onian, yet a hus- 
band must constantly be revered as a god by a vii’tiious tvife/^ 

■'•No saciinoe is allowol to nonnen, apart from their hustnids: no 
i’eligi'ju> rit',-, no n sting. As far onlv a-r^ a wife honours h-.u’ lord, bO far 
die h exalted in lb-:a\en " 

She must do nothing unkind to liini; be lie living or dead : 

•• LLt her emaeiato In v holy, by loing voluntarily on pnre tlowtrs, 
iuut^ and fruit , bat kt her iiot, vdiioa her lord is dLceasea, csen pro- 
iiouuee the nanit- of mralier inan. 

•• Let her coiitiiiue till death forgiving .J1 injuries, perforniinn harsh 
diitit^b' 1 

And thus ••she will ascend to heaven/’ But never 'As a 
second husband allowed in any part of this Code to a virtuous 

wuiiiaii/^ 

TliC virtues which the Code inculcutes upon the Kshattriya 
ela^-, wliether kings or soldiers, arc bravery' and mercy. 

••Never may a noble in. ntrreh, guar^lian of the pLople, lly, 

Should a g'lvater f-e assail liim, or a Irk arm^ defy."^ 

Ills peculiar duty' is to protect his people : and, long as he 
dot^ tliat, he may tidxe ••'even a fourth part 'of the cro[»s of his 
reului , at a time ch' urgent ncccsAty (as of war or invasioul /^ " 

The mod(‘s liy' which warfare sin add he carried oii would be 
vorthy tiie attention of any one interested in military tactie', 
!jnt cannot i)C adnnitted in this cmniieudium. \Ve inust, hov- 
CMV, m-te tiiat •‘apiti'lied batik' ’* donikl, if [,o-sibie, be avoided; 
but when, by the king’s VLilour, the enemy is routed, — 

■> l.'i — . ioo — 


b'lii, \ ii. s7 
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•• Hasiiig conquered a country, kt iiini rc-pect the deities i adored in 
it), and their virtuous priests: let him :dso distrllute largesse- (to the 
people), and cause a full exemption from terror to he proclaimed " ^ 

The rules for soldiers in hatile are also singularly considerate. 
Sharp weapons concealed in wood are forbidden; also poisoned 
arrows. A man in a car on horseback must not strike one on 
the ground; or a suppliant. And furtlier; a man engaged in 
combat; must — 

’* Spare him whom his long hair, loosen'd, blinils. and hinders 
from to rly ; 

Spare him, if he sink, exhausted : spare him, if for life he 
crave ; 

Spare him, crying out fa* mercy, ' Take me, for 1 am thy 
slave! '”2^ 

The temporal advantages claimed for ambitious Brahmans in 
the Code are extravagant ; but the ideal which it presents to us 
of a religious and learned Braliman is quite beautiftd. An lui- 
Icarncd BrahniaU; they say, i- u ) better than **aii kl-pliant made 
vji wood; or an antelo} c made tf leather/'^ Or aaain; a ''Brain 
ruan, uulearucrd in holy tvrit; is extiiiguisLed in an instant; like 
a tire of dry grass.’^^ Or. as liberality to a fuel is fruitles'i; 
sO is a Brulnna.i iischos. if hr read n.r the lady texts. But 
if he "has read o*j.d iinderke.n;!-! the he becomes the 

highest object of worldly rcvcreuce. 


■ lie V, ::'j truly an 1 Ijiini'iily idis iioth l..us Vriih ihu \ cla. must he 
ei it- t.MU.n i‘) a Uintl:'-:, IIo liiu-t 1*. icvi.rt,(l ji- c iailici’*, him 

I he 1 :qti] iiUL-'t ih-.-U’ a 'a \c. 


*' A man i- n -t, tn* t u’ ‘ 

. u/- [ o-c '.U'C' iiW hilt 1^ . Iiim ^iiiVly 

Xu- g').k nueuder .n ag'‘d 

v,hu, UiuiLgh vuiiiy in oars, l.a- read (jind 

uii-icisr..n.k 1 \ t‘d.' 


‘ Vi..n. , -.xi. leU— Col. 

i ?^^aini. 1!, IjS 

- Ir.el no. cl. 

1 ' ib'd. ITjU 

1 1*1' i. li. I '7 

; ' Ib'J, lib 15); 
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It may here he remeuihered^ that in order to sanctify a tt\ice- 
horn iiian^ ydiether Brahman^ Kshattriya^ or Vaisyiy certain sans- 
kdras, or cs’^ential ceremonies, tv ere reqnidte^ ^yhich are fully 
described in the Grihya Sutras, and are referred to by Maim. 
About the eighth yeaxg and certainly not later than the sixteenth^ 
the iiu'estitiu’e;, hallowed by the giiyatri^ must take place^ — this 
being the inyestitui’e called a second birth. ^ The youth extends 
his right hand whilst the cord is passed oyer his head and fixed 
oil his left shoulder; and until these ceremonies be completed 
he is not permitted to pronounce any sacred text, because he is 
on a leyel ^vitli a Suebu until he has obtained the new birth. 
But liatung received investiture; a Brahman youth must live for 
inaiw years vritli a venerable preceptor; called his Adidrya. 

Reverence for a teacher and for elders is strongly inculcated. 
If a young man be sitting on a couch and a superior approaches. 
•• let him rise to salute a superior/^ 

TiiC viuil >i‘iiii^ ui a }oung o.tn riioiriir upvaivls 'to depart from 
jiiao. v.'L.^n an Lld-tr u]i['roa‘:‘k._r ; In: fv rmi.g nid "aliuatijii lie recovers 
• 1 . 

■'A y-'crdi; vLo L 'liuuJ.lv urcett? v.A cointamly revere- ilie aged, 
s an incixa^a uf lunr tiling- : lif.*, kn.>^^ledua■ . fame, strength. 

An^'i* dn.; wurJ >jf !ivt>.ti <11. a mint luArcs-s aii elder, 

: * i on ^nc^ : a one.' ['U'n.nn .im bl- .>v.n n..n.v.. 

•’ iLe ii’i. -i 'AL>. giuls la- v:l1i tlio -caniiiciai curd, and after- 

\,ai’d- u.''trLi'‘i- liiia in tliu vJ.adc )J-/u.^vL:h the l.iv of -acriilLC and the 
■-acrud I j>'( t> , ie'ly >..gc- vc.ll an .ic/c'/g'n, 

lie wdiu gives sacred knowledge is a more venerable parent 
than the natural father; '•Aiiicc the secoiid or divine birth cii- 
siuv.'^ life to the twicc-borU; botli in tlii> ^\orhl and hereafter 
eternally.^' 

•* A- lit Vtla/ dig- dxup vJlU <.t ^'laJu * uiin- Ih a -] ung oi w.iTc!’, Su the 
-uidunr, \>iiu huuihiv -uiUls hi- Uniehi.r, attain- the Knto^k'lgc ^vlihli 
Ul- d'.^ p) ill Im t<.achLr- nu id 


Ala’. . n o:>. 
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In conclusion^, be it observed^ tliat tlie sun must never rise or 
set wliilst tbe student lies asleep : 

Let liim adore Gol, both at sunrise and sunset, the law unlains/'i 

A community so earetully trained under Brahmanical iiiducnccs 
was not likely to disappoint entirely their BiMliniauical organizers; 
but neither would it entirely realise the idea proposed. 

There are so many interesting passages in the chapter dedi- 
cated to a student’s duties, that it is ditfieult to omit them; but 
we have but small space tor tlic remainder of the Braliraan’s 
life, and must therefore pass on to tlie period vdieii the student 
is at liljerty to ret mm home and assume the order of a married 
maiid^ 

•‘Let the twice-Loni man. ha\ing oltained the L-<»tnenl uf ins vene- 
rable guide, and liavmg performed lih abluii'jn with '-rated eeremtoiits 
on his return home, as the law direct^, e'-P'‘aue a wiie of the “-ame class 
v,ith hiii]'-elf, and endued with the marlis of exeelleuee/ 

She must not he related wdthin the sixtli degree. She must 
have good healtli ; must not he immoderately talkative ; must 
not liave the name of a constellation, of a tree; or of a river^ of 
a harharoiis nation^ Ac.; she nmst walk f gracefully/^ like a 
pheiiicopterns^ or like a yoimg elephant : must have hair and 
teeth moderate respectively in quantity and in size^ Ac.;, 6cc. ; ^ 
and must not liavc reddish hair. 

Having inarricd. let the Brahman pass the second quarter of 
his life in his own liouse ; hut let him never, for the sake of a 
siihdstence, have recourse to popular coiivor'-ation.'^ ^ 

The Brahman, keeping hon^c, is exliorted to ijorform dailv, 
without Hoth, his pc^culiar duty: hut lie unK not gain wealth 
by inmie or dauciiig, or any art whieli })lea>es the seam. Bv 
mudiously improving his intellect, let him pix elude ext'C^sive 
attaeliiiieut to such ipleasurc--. 

iU.iiiu. ii. lln — 1-2 1 He 21.S. 1 -'n.i'.ie ri o — in 

Ill 4. I . I>i ! i\ , 1 — 11 
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*• Let liim pa^s tlirougli this life bi’inging his apparel, his discourse, 
and his frame of miud, to a eoiiiormity with his age, bis oeeupatioiis, 
his property, his divine knowledge, and his family.'* ^ 

Olilatious to consecrated hre, at the beginimio* and end of day 
and iiiglit, and at the close of each fortnight, are prescribed; 
and •• at the end of the year let his oblations be made trith the 
juice of the moon- plant d’ He must also he hosp)itable, and 
•‘take care, to the Litinost of liis power, that no guest sojourn hi 
his house nnhoiioured tvith a scat, vdth food, ndth a bed, ndth 
water, 'with essential roots, and Aviih fruit/'' 

‘*To tvaste hiinseli with himger, or to wear old and sordid 
clothes,^' is not approved for a Brahman who keeps house. 

The third part of a Brahman's life is tints announced : — 

•• Ha\ing ihm r^-m uued in ila: of a liousckoLper, as the law 

ni‘d dll'-, lot the iwico-l)..>ni man, \sjio h-id befute eoin]ilct-,d liis studein- 
'-liip, dwell ill a kitst, his faih bein^ ni'in and his urgaiis wholly sub- 
iliitdi. 

*• Vt'hcii the hither of a fnuily pr^roei\ 6“- liis muscles income flaccid 
and his hair givy, aial s' es tln^ child ui hn aliild, let him thmi ^eck 
iVi’-ijc in a ioresi. 

Al-aiidnuiiig all food ._at> n in town-, and oil his iioii-chold utensils, 
let him repair to tht- Lin<kv W')'>d, r^.mmiitina the care of his ^^ife to her 
r'li-, <'0 ae. wuiparncd by hot iif ^lia ahrui^e tn attend hini'. 

•• L T him take up his omisccrated nre, and all hn domestic imi’le- 
ni^nr^ of makiug oblcitimis to it, and, depatting from the town to the 
fui’est. let him dwell in it With ^'Cipileie power onli’ his organs 'of sense 
and of aotion ). 

• Let him w'ear a blaek anielopeS hide, or a vestun bark , b t biui 
batlii-* t-Niuing and morning: let Llui stuiei’ the hairs of hi" head. Ids 
beanl tuid his nail", te gi'ow conimuully. 

'• Fraiu sUch food as liim-eli may tar. let him, t > the utmost of lik 
]!. 0 Ar‘V m ike ..<tf lilies aiat eive alms : .mil with present" uf wai;..!*, lO'A". 
aiitl fruit, let him lioimur thus vh i \lsit his hermitage - 

•’ Let idm b.' cutmtanily engaged iii rediling the VtJ'i : paticut of all 

' Ma.iu IV Ij— lb, IS /5, - Ibid, m 1—7. 
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excremitiL-s, ujiivevsally beiie\oleiit. \Yitli a mind iiUouc on the Sin-reme 
Jjcing : a pciyiCtual giver, but uo receivLi' ef gifu ; v.ith te)idr?r aifeetioji 
for all auirnated boditrs 

•• Let him, as the law directs, make oblation^ cii the hearth with 
thive sacred hres : not omitting in due time the ceremonies tu be per- 
formed at the ceiij unction ami ta.pu^itiecn of tlie nioon. 

‘‘ Let him also perform tiie saerinee ordained in honour of the lunar 
constellations, make tlio prescribed olfering of new grain, and solemnize 
holy rites every four months, and at the winter and summer soUiiccs.” ^ 

Frugalitv is enforced^ penance appear^ optionaL lie may cat 
a moutliful less each day of the hrigdit fortnight, or lie may live 
on llov.xTS and roots^— or he may periurm otlier penances. 

•' Let him ^lide backwards and furvariL on die grotnal ; ur let him 
stand a whole day on tiptoo ; or let him c<nitinne in motion, ri-iiig and 
•fitting alternately ; ijut at sunrise, at noon, and at sunset, h.t liim go 
to the waters and bathe. 

‘Ill the hot sea^jii, let him sir exp '^cd to nve hre> ; in the rrdns, 
let liiui stand un(‘ov<‘ivd; in the cold ^t^ason, let him vear liiimid \e-- 
tnre ; and let him inciaase by degree^ the ainteiity of hm devotion.’- 

Thus enduring harsher and harsher mortification's^ let liiin 
dry up his bodily frame/^ and then — 

IL-.viiig reposite-l hi^ holy fire-, t-s the lav. djActs. in iii- mind, l^t 
him live vitLmiu external fir?, v.itliOin e rnansien. v,]. -lly sil-mt. . . . 

■' TheSe and other rules inu-t a Urjinn ni. rein os t j t le voo-L, 

dili'/eiith' pracii-e ; and tn' iko^ purp --e or iimniig LiS soul viin the 
di\i:ic -nirir, b t him -tmly ihe .aifi-Us of '“iij-tuicfi 

If he has an incurable diNca-e^ he may feed on irater and air 
until mortal frame totally decay, and his soul become united 
with the Supreme. Lut if In, have no ^ach dmease, he may enter 
mi a fourth portion f;f life, ami bcxoine a Sanns a^in. This state 
is open only to a man wlio Inm pa^Svd riom oiaher to Ofder, and 

has Jiuule */l)]aC, ai-' to liU' /)ii ill" i's. tlW CnUx^Cs \d sliuc , 

31 -ii. 'i *1 — 1 ' i 'A ZJ — J.1 
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’’After lie has read the Vedas in the form pre^.-ril.ed by law, ha^ 
legally bef’otten u son, and lus pcrfMrmed sacrinees to the bcSt of his 
power, he (has paid hi> three debts, and he) may then a]>ply his heart to 
eternal bliss,'* 


Bait ii a Brahmaii have not perfomiecl these srierihces, and yet 
aim at iinal beatitude, lie slndl sink to a i)iaee of dca'radatioii. 
A very pleasing picture is drawn of the Brahma.n in his fourth 
estate; one. '‘^by wlioni not even the smallest dread lias been 
occasioned to sentient creatures/^ ^ 

•• Departing from his house, takiiig with him niuv implom.nts iliis 
waterpot and staif). keeping silence, un.dlured hy desire of lIil ohjtwi^ 
near him. 

••'Alone let him constantly ikvclb obsej’ving the hap[)ini:ss cf a solitary 
man, wdio ueitlier foioakee nor i- f >v^aken. 

■‘Let him have n* culinary lire, no dmnic-ile : let him t when \m\ 
liuni^ryt go to the loan ftr food ; let him patiently bear discaso : let ids 
mind be nrin ; let him study t » know Dod. and fix his atteiitiun on God 
alone. 

‘•All earthen wateipot, the root^ of iarge ti.oc-s. coarse vesture. Total 
solitude, eqiv'mimity toward <tll crcatiuce, — tlie^e are the chamcteinlLe 
of a Brahman set free. 

Lot him not wish fur deadi . let him not wish foi life ; lot him 
expect his appointed time, as a hired stwant expects his wag.-v, 

‘•Let him bear a roproaehful -pccch with patience: let him speak 
ivproatdnfully to no in.ui : let him not on account of this (frail and 
feverish) ho;ly. engage in liosuliry 

•• Delig'htod with meditating on tlm Sapr-mic Spirit, sitting flxe-1 hi 
siwh medhtatioii. withemt needing anything earthly, let him live in ihn 
wenrld st-t::‘kMjg th'- bli's of tlie next. - 


111 this fourth state, his haiip nails and boards are to be clipped; 
and bearing* with him a di>h^ a stall) and a \yater-pot^ he must 
wander about coutinuully. 

• Onlx once a d.^y bn hnn demanl f-‘n| 

• Ti. •i'^ 


•JO :-n, iO. 


' lEi.l U — 15, IT, m oi>. 
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•’ At the time -^'hen the ^moke of kitchen hres ha^ ceased, tvlien the 
pestle lie^ motionless, when the cliarcoal is extinguished, \\heu people 
ha\e eaten, and when dishes are removed (that is, late in tlie dav) let 
the Sannyasin always beg food. 

Fur missing it. let him not be sorro^^ful : nor for gainino it. let him 
be glad : let him care only for a surheiency to support life ' ^ 

Tlie Sannyasin is forhidden to explain omens and prodigies, 
or to gain daily support hv skill in astrology and palmistry, to 
Avhicli occupations his reputation for sanctity would prohably 
tempt him. On this account^ also, he is forbidden to attract 
attention by having long hair or nails. The aim is^. that lie 
should concpier not only bodily appetites, but desme of appro- 
bation and sympathy.^ 

By the coercL>ii of hi^ membeis, by the absence of hate and adec- 
tiuii, and by giving no pain to '^eutient creatures, he hecome^ lit for inn 
mortality. 

’• Let him refiect on the transmigrations of men, caused by their binful 
deeds, on their dovenfall into a region of darkness, and their torments in 
the maim m of Yania. 

•• On their separatiuii frum those whom they love, and their union 
with those vdium thiy hate on their strength, o\ei‘po\\ei\d hy old I'oe, 
and ilieir bodies racked with di-ease 

On the ini>cry attached to einhodieel spirits, from a \iolation of theii' 
duties, and the imperishable bln^ attaL*he-d to them from their abundant 
performaiicu of duties. 

For the sake ul preserMug luimu^ animals Lv night and hv dav, let 
him walk, tlioiiuh with ]'ain to Li> own bod}, p-npetually luuking on tho 
ground. . . . 

‘•Let him ob-ervu the progre-- ol thi^ inierii.d -pirit thiuugh variuu- 
bodie- .... (a prouressj hard to j.o dneerned . . 

He, who fiillv uii'lemtamis the p.-ipelual ornnipiv^ence of <iih 1. can 
he led lie* iiiulW e Mptive h} ei'iiijiii>-d tict-t . oiLL la-- \\h'* j’’ -■'eS nut that 
'^nblilliC knuwledge. shidl wander tigain liiiiiUgii the We>rl 1. ’ 

A ma‘ sioii, with oom - ji»r its ndiei'' lOiU h. . witli nei\t^ aiiti 


m.mu, VI. 5J — 57 


' Jhid, 5U 


ihid, ho. iVz, Gi, Gs. 7;i, 71. 
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tendons for cords : with muscles and blood fur mortar : with Udn for it- 
out\^ ard cover] ng 

*• iiiansion, infu-red by age and by sorrow, the -eat of malady, 
hara'^-ed witli pain-, haunted with the .quality of darkiie^s : -ueh a 
inandon of the vital soul let its occu}aer al\\ay- cheerfully quit. 

‘‘ As a tree lea\e- the bank of a river iv.licii i: fall^ iu’. or ns a binl 
leaves the branch of a tree .at his plea-urei: thus he who Iclao- his 
body Mjv iiccet^ity or by kgal ch.cce). is delivered from the ravening 
slairk (or crocodile) of the World 

i 3IanUj SI, To. 77. 7S. 



CHAPTEll XA j- 

C OD E or Y A J X A Y AL KYA . 

This Code or Dliarma-Sp.stra ranks as second in importance tt< 
that of ^lanu. It is iniicii shorter^ and airlioiic;Ii vdtlioiit date, 
shows many si^ns of more mcent ciiein. It iior. h.jweVLr; 
so attractive as its diiTnse, Lut eminently poetical^ p^edcee’^^^on 
Its topics are similar, namely : — Achara i custom, caste'' , Yyava- 
liara daws affectin^i* properiyd* Prayascliitta f penance and expia- 
tion; ; — these Ijein^' the tlnee points oii noaicli every 
law-code is expected to neat. The antliv)r, or medium tiLrouidi 
which the inspired contents tvcrc communicated^ is su])poscd tc* 
be Yajnavalkya. a holy personage wlio lived in IMithila^ now 
called Tirliiit. He is thus addre>ssed : — 

The Yuiiis, after adoratiiju to Yajiiuvalkya, Lord of Yogn, thin 
rjlLlressed him : — ■ 

•• ‘ lieveal to us the -evtral duties of the cu-te-. of the orders, and of 
the others ‘ 

The Prinr-e of Yoaiu", ^\ho il.cu oI'kIo ru IMhliihu nieditatiiip fur a 
nioimnt, -.dd Vj ilm Yimk : — 

‘ Kearkeii to the rule- of duty iu the couriiiy of the Llaek ante- 
lope. ' ' ^ 

The jji’ince of Yogm< lucxt mention^ fourteen ’* }’ep(nitories of 


■■n 1, J 
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the sciences and of law these being, — the four Vedas, the 
Piiranas, the Xvaya, the IMimunsa, tlie Dharina-Sastras, and 
the six Angas/^ 

He next gh'es a list of twenty persons who have promulgated 
Dharma-Sastras : — Manii, Atri, Vishnu, Harita, Yajnavalkya, 
tsanas, Aiighas, Yaina, Apa^taniba; Samvarta, Katyayana, Bri- 
haspati, Parasara, Vyasa, Saiikha, Likliita, Daksha, Gotaina, 
Satatapa, and ^'asishtlia. And then the idea of law is explained. 

The Sruti, the Smritid the practice of good men, what seems good 
to one’s Self, and a deshv maturely considered, — these are declared to be 
the root of Law, 

Four learned in the Vedas and in the Law, form a Court or Traividya. 
Whatever is declared by this (Court), or by a single person who has, in 
an eminent degree, knowledge of the -oul in ics relations. — the same 
should be (held asi Law. ' 2 

Part of the first book of Yajnavalkya, and the whole of the 
second, have been translated into English by Dr. Eber, and Hr. 
nloiitrioii, of Calcutta j atid vre have also the wdude Code trans- 
lated into Ciernian by Professor Steuzlcr. These translations 
enable us to observe that, wdiilst some subjects are treated of 
ptrecisely as IManu treated them, the two Codes arc by no means 
identical. AYe propose, therefore, to transcribe a few p)assages, 
choosing, for the most pjart, such as show a progressive change 
in customs, or as arc in themselves of interest. 

And here we may first obsscrve, that writing is referred to as 
freely as if the work had been composed at the present time. 

•’ The ivpreseiitaiioii, a- made by the plainaif, i? te be put in writing, 
in presence of the dcfeiidLuit : the year, mouth, half-mouth, day, names, 
caste, cl'C., being given.’’ 

The answer must also be given in writing, the defendant being 

^ Ai-eording ro Mauu, ii. 10, ibc toriucr aL'e the Votiaj-, rliL laiter the Dhanna* 
Sa^t^a^. 

• Ya[ua\alk\a, i. 7, C. 

'hj 
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required to fimiisli a ^Titteu statemeut in support of liis asser- 
tions.^ In aiiotlier verse it is stated^ tliat legal proofs are 
writings possession^ and vixnesses.'’^ ^ The suspicion v.hieli 
attached to witnesses in a court of justice, and the modes taken 
to test their veracity^ are very characteristic of India. Hindus 
are close o]3servers of expression of countenance,, manners, and 
gestures ; and v^hen a man comes into courts, if he moves from 
place to place/ ^ if he lick the corners of his mouthy if his fore- 
head stveat^ if he change colour’, if his ttords come stammering 
fi’om a dry throaty if he make no response to tvord or look, if he 
contract the lips^, thu> changing his natinal manner^ he is to 
be set down as false in his complaint/'’ or,, if he be a tvitness^ as 
false in his testimony.^ 

Belonging to the same system of suspicion and superstition 
are the trials by ordeab tYhich are thus described. 

The scales, fre, vater. puison, the sacred draught, — the^e are the 
ordeals for exculpation, in ca^e of grave accusations, if the accuser he 
prepared to pay a fine. 

“When it is agreed on, one of the parties -hall perform ithe ordeal ,c 
the other be in readiness to pay the fine. Even without a fine, there 
shall he trial hy ordeal, in case of trea-oii or great crime. 

“ (^The accn-ed,j being 'summoned, shall, after bathing at sunrise, and 
fasting, be made to go through the several ordeals, in presence of the 
monarch and the Brahmans. 

“The scales are (the ordeal; for women, children, aged men, the 
blind, the lame, Brahmans, and those afflicted with disease. Fire or 
water, or the seven barleycorns' weight of poison, are fthe ordeal; for a 
budra.’*-^ 

After stating that these severe ordeals are not to he resorted 
to where the debt is le>s than a tliouNuud panas, or tlic otfcnce 
i'' iirt a great crime against the king, it is said, that the aceused^, 
having been placed in the scales by those who understand the 
art ot weighing^ utters the following iuvorMtioii : — 


^ Ydijnavalkva, ii 6, 7, 
- TbiU, 22 


" YbljuavaikTa, li. 13 — 15 
* Ibi'i, !»o— 98. 
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“ 0 scales ! made by the gods, of old, the abode of truth ; therefore 
do ye, propitious cues, declare the truth and liberate me from suspicion I 

“ If I be an evil doer, then bear me down, 0 mother I If I be pure, 
carry me up\yards ! " ^ 

In ordeal by fire^ seven leaves of tbe sacred aswattba tree 
are placed in the hands of the accused^ wbo thereupon says 

“ Thou, 0 fire, dwellest in all created things ' 0 purifier, in testi- 

mony of innocence and guilt, do thou in my hand, make known the 
truth ! 

“ ^7hen he (who sutlers the ordeal) La^ thus s 2 ')okcn. let a smooth 
red hot iron ball, of fifty i>alas v eight, be placed upon both his hands. 

Carrying this, let him slowly walk across seyen circles, of sixteen 
fingers’ breadth diameter each, with an interval of the same measure 
between each.’’- 

If tlie accused escape with, uuburnt liands_, lie is pure or in- 
nocent. 

Ill the trial by wateig the accused is submerged whilst a stvift- 
footed man shoots an arrowg runs after it^ and returns. His 
prayer is — 

By the power of truth, O Varuna, save me.” ^ 

Ordeal by poison requires that the accused should take a 
certain weight of aconite^ the sringa of the Himalayas^-^ whilst 
saying — 

Thou, 0 poison, Brahma’s son. art ordained for truth and right ; 
free me from the accusation, and be to me, by the powder of truth, a 
draught of immortality/' ^ 

111 the Code of ^lanu neither scales nor poison are mentioned, 
and the wliole subject of trial by ordeal occupies but two verses. 
IM. Emile Schlagintweit has lately made trial by ordeal or Got- 


^ Yajuayalkva. ii. lul, 102. 
^ Ibid, lOi-hlOG, 

^ Ibid, V)S. 


' Emiic Sknlaguitwou, 
’’ YajiLavalk\ii, h. 110. 
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tesiirtheile/^ tlie subject of a lecture^ in u'liicli he shows that 
this mode of testing: innocence is very ohf, and by no means pe- 
culiar to India. He observes, that in India the oldest form is 
that of walkiii”: through fire; and he gives a hymn from the 
Atharva-Yeda composed for such an occasion. This form of 
trial he also finds in the Panchavinsa-Braliinana of the Saina- 
Yeda^ and in the Antigone of Sophocles/ proHng that it was not 
unknown to the ancient Greeks. 

In vol. XXXV. ^ p. Ifr of the Journal of the A^^iatic Society of 
Bengal^ Professor G. Biililer (of the Eiphin stone College; Bom- 
bay i; gives a translation of the Vyavahara-^layukha^s chapter on 
ordeals; and from this we learn that some modifications Avere 
made in these trials in after years. The opening sentence is : 
'Hlere (begin' the ordeals. They are used to decide matters 
which are left undecided by liuinau evidence.'’'’ 

The kinds of ordeals are not only scaleS; firO; watcr^ poisoii; 
but in addition; rice and hot coins. In describing Avliat persons 
are fit sul^jects fc)r the several kinds of trial; some details are 
added to tho^e given in Yajnavalkya ; as, that children and 
Avomen should not be immerged in Avater; nor sick; old. or Aveak 

men, ^AThen they are inimerg:! they ahvays die.’^' 

^■'Xor shall they take into their hands hot irom^^ ^c 

Katyayana is cpioted as saying — 

Lot him (the judgui not give the erdeal ly fire to vmitlo, nor (that 
Lv! water to those vho Jy tl.eir prjfissiont have to w.rk in Avatur las 
dh'trs, (tc,), nnr hy any means poison to those who know tla* upplieotion 

‘ Mr. riuiiiptre lia^ thu^ traii-litcd tlic lines relerre.I to : — 

fur pivof. 

That tlicre was none, ami -o he UtajM our hen : 

And we were n ady in our hands Xn r.ike 
iiar" of hut ii’uii, and tu walk tkruiuh lire, 

-And call tlii uO(K to wirat-"-' none '>f 

Had dune the d'-eil. nur knt.vc wlio coiiii'-yiled it.*’ 

TH.uiLnn^ Oi S!»i'iiueLrs.~h. H. Phinqare, 

1. p, n:o. 


* Pairc 17 
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of charms; and let not a man . . . . wlij has a disease of 

the mouth undergo the ordeal of the rice-graius." ^ 

Katyaa^aiia is also quoted^, as alloAving substitutes^ in case the 
person to undergo the ordeal is unable to do so. Eules^ regard- 
ing the time u'hen the different ordeals should take place^, are 
uiimerous ; and these arc follou'cd by rules ou the place in udiich 
it should take place. Pitaniaha says : — - 

The scales must always bo made to turn towards the east, immove- 
able, iu a pure }>lace, near to the flag, in the hall lof justice), or in the 
gateway of the king s (palace), or on a crossing.'* 

W^hen the arrangements are made — 

•* Then let the judge who is conversant with the religious law, invoke 
the gods according tu the following rule : — turning towards the east, and 
jijiaing hi> hands, let him speak : * Come, come, divine Dhavma, approach 
this ordeal, together uith the Lokupalas (eight protcottU's of the world), 
and the crowds of Vasus, Adityas, airl i\Iaruts.' But if he has brought 
Dharrna to the scales, he ^lio.dd at^^ign to the subordinate gods their 
several place-.'’- 

Pitanialia also says — 

The king sliould order ( his people) to con-truct a hall for the scales, 

which (i^) broafi, high, re-pleialent iio-se-sing an instrument 

for (duuting) the door^ w'hieh contains (jars with) water and 

the like, wdiich i- well furni-hed." ^ 

The wood used for erecting scales should be Kliadira^ and free 
from clefts. If there be no Kliadira; Siiisapa, or SaUq or iron- 
w'ood (arjunaA or Tiiiisa, oi’; lastly^ red saiidal-woed may be 
used. During the cuttings prayers should be addressed tu Soma 
and to Vana^])atq iu muttered toiu's. The prayeig or niautra^ ad- 
dressed to Vanaspati is Kig-Veda iii. 8^ transferriug the qualities 
of the l upa to tlic scales ])y a Saimkrit formula. 


Tau^- Is. 


- Pam al. 


Pag, at. 
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Prayers are indicated appropriate to each trial. And then, in 
describing the trial by red hot balls, very minute directions are 
given as to v'hat he may hold in his hands. Pitamaha (says) : 

“ Let him place in Ids hands seven pippala leaves, unground rice, 
flowers, curds, and tie them there with a string." i 

The rule for the ordeal by neater is, Pitamaha says, — 

•‘A wise (Judge) should order to be made a place (purified by the 
application of cow-dnng) ; then he should devoutly worship arrows, with 
lamps, aud inccuse and flowers.” , . . , . 

The ordeal by hot masha- grains made of metal is described 
with much minuteness.- An iron, copper, or earthen vessel, 
must be hllcd with clarified butter and oil. Place in it, when 
well-heated, a golden rnasha-grain. (The accused) shonld take 
out the hot masha vdth the thumb and (first) finger. If he docs 
not move the ends of the fingers, or no blister comes, be wliose 
fingers are not hurt is (considered) innocent according to the 
law.^^ 

Tlie ordeal by rice-graius is also described ; ‘‘ but the maxim 
is, that the ordeal by rice- grains shoidd be allowed in ease of 
tiieft only, not otherwise."’^ 

The Chinese traveller Hiouen Thsang witnessed trials of this 
description ; and, indeed, they seem to have been always in vogue, 
especially in Tliibet, Kumaon, and other northern districts.^ 

But, to retimi from this digression on ordeals. We observe 
tliat the punishments appointed for specified sins are usually much 
the same in the Code of Yajiiavalkya as in the earlier Code of 
IVIanii j but there ai’e difierences. In the case of gaming, for 


^ Page 36. 

' Page 45. 

^ ibid. 

‘ IMis- EJcii ivitno--; d a trid byri‘‘e 
wlu'ii niareliPi^^ up to '^nuLi witli the 
Cloiernor-UeiiLiMr-' c nap, in Jaauaes 
1 S3H. OueniaiM.su ut tueiU \ •t\\o v. ar 


unable to spit out the rice-powder; but 
npitiier IMis^ E'ltn nor In- fellow-ser- 
vaids believed liim uuiity. He i\as a 
tiiind }(ei-5en, bu.t trinkets anti inuney 
hat I ah\aY- bLcn -ate in In- eliui’ire. — 
Up-tIie-Countr\ . \cl. i, ]•. 1U4. 
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instance; in Manu it is absolutely forbidden^ but tbe Code of 
Yajnavalkya states — 

“ If a professed gambler win at play (as much as) one hundred (panas), 
lie shall pay to the keeper of the house one-fifth ; others shall pay (the 
keeper) a tenth of their winnings. 

The latur lin comkleratioii of) having ('royal; protection, shall pay 
the portion stipulated to the monarch, shall make over all staltes won to 
the winner, shall be true of speech, and forbearing. 

‘‘The monarch shall enforce payment of winnings (that is; such as 
are made in a place kept by a licensed gaming-house-master paying the 
royal dues, among kiio\Mi players, meeting openly : in other cases, not. 

“ They who manage suits (arising out of the games), also the wit- 
nesses, are to be :?iich persons as those last described. 

“ If anyone play widi false dice, or cheat, the monarch shall have 
him branded and banishi_d. 

An overseer of the games should be appointed, who may thus become 
familiar with ( the pier-ons of reputed) thieves. 

The like rule^ watgers at tigliting games, whether of men 

or brutes..” i 

On the disposal of dead bodies, and regarding the purification 
of those wdio have tended their dying relatives^ Yajnavalkym is 
more explicit than his predecessor : 

“ A child under tw'O years old shall be buried.’ ^ 

Mann also say^s, that the corpse of a child under tw'o years of 
age must be carried out by^ his kiiisineii ; and in less matter-ot- 
fact phrase than Yajnavalky'a; he adds : ^ ^‘Ha\iiig decked liini 
with iiowers, let them bury' him iii pure ground witliout collect- 
ing his bones at a future tinie.'’^ The last sentence incaus, that 
the ])oucs of a young child must not be burnt. It seems tliat 
an older child may be Imrucd w ith uiu‘ons(‘CTatcd fire ; but that 
only the twiec-born corpse is entitled to holy fire. 

* Yajnavalkya, ii. 199 — 203. 

' Y<\]na\alk\a '5 CJt'svtzbiuli, bL‘i’au^gegclii.‘n vou A, F. Stenzlor, iii. 1. 

iMajiii; V. Os 
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After seven or ten days tlie relatives must walk to the water^ 
turning their faces towards the region of the fathers^ or Pitris, 
repeating the prayer^ om sins he atoned/^ 

Eut heretics^ thieves, women of Imd character, those who drink 
and those who have killed themselves, are not entitled to water- 
purification. 

After the completion of the purification hy water (wasser- 
spende;, the grey-haired elders of the family shall sit upon a 
smooth, soft grass, and relate to the hereaved family histories of 
former days. The follo^ving verses are given as specimens : — 

He who seeks pith tor marrow i in human life, which is as pithless 
as the stem of the plantain aclali. and like uiiio a water-bubble : such an 
one i^ loolibh. 

’* If the rive-fidd conipoundc'd holy dibsohrs into the five elements, 
in coiibequciice of tlm actini'. to which it gives ri'^e, who shall compkdii’? 

’■ The earth will pass away, and tlie ean, and ihe god-> : how could 
the fuam-like world of rnortah not pa^s awwy‘^ 

“ Because the ttars slied by relatives di^rnss the dc-ad, one must not 
weejs l-ut mu^t make oiferings for tlio dead, according to ones means." ^ 

Whilst iibtc-ning to such discourse tlie family shall return 
home, tlie cliildren in advance, carefully chewing leaves of the 
nimba-trcc in the door -way. Fire, water, cow-dung, and mustard- 
seeds must also he iibcd liefore thobC who have touched the corpse 
can be pronounced pure. 

In the same bjiirit as tlie dibOwur>e gi^'en above from the grev- 
haired elders, are the rules wdiieh thm Code gives for tlie attain- 
ment of sanctification and immortality. Tlie^e do not diltcr 
materially from those which have already been rco-orded from 
the Code ot olanu ; Imt tlierc* in'c >ome cxj^ia^ssioiis >howing that 
morality was gaiidug inipoitancc as a incanb of acquiring sancti- 
fication, Purity of m 'uul inubt >jc acoiilrcd, ]jecau>e, througdi 
purity of mind corner knowledge.^^ 

’ Stwizkw Yfiji.avalkyu, m. S, 0, lo. 11. - 02, Co, <10, 07. 
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“A hermitage cannot cause virtue. Virtue comes from practice. 
Therefore, what is unpleasant to one'S'Seli, must not he done to others. 

’• Virtue is truth, not stealing, nut hating, shame, purity, intelliguuce, 
constancy, moderation, contrulled senses, kno^^ ledge. 

“As from a glowing bar of iron sparks issue, so from spirit i-sues the 
spiritual.” 

The passages which describe the general imfolding of the 
niiiverse^ of tvhicli inan^s spirit is a portion^ are in accordance 
with Sankhya doctrine^, supplemented by the doctrine of the 
Vedanta. 

The IMimis ask how it is that the conditions of men in this life 
are so various. Yajnavalkya replies;, that the action of the spirit 
determines the state into which a man is born. Some men ac- 
quire spirituality after deaths — some dming life. 

Until hnowiedge is acquired^ man must lie continually born 
again. Man must so improve his organs as to be capable of 
knowledge ; but — 

“'As in a dimmed mirror one cannot see forms reflected, so a spirit, 
with immature organs, cannot attain knowledge. 

••As ill a Litter gourd, if it is unripe, sweet juice cannot be found, 
although coiitaiiiod within it. so is knowledge not found in tho spuit. uf 
which the organs ave immature.” 

The argument here rests on the })liilosophic doguia^ that spirit 
is onC;, but ditfused tlirougli all. 

••For, as ether contained in various vessels, is one ether: so is the 
spirit one, and many, as the sun reflected in various vo'-stU of water.* ^ 

-A^ the potter, by tlio help of clay, and a stick, and a wheel, makes 
a pot, or a carpenter, with :=traw, wood, and clay, inuke^ a hou^e. or a 
silkworm, from the fluid of his own body, makes a cocoon : so die spirit 
itself eau^o^ its vanoU'^ biitli^. 

•• As an actor palin'? his body with colours, and assume^ various forms : 
so die spirit assumes tlie body winch is caused by its deeds. 

‘ Stciizlcr, Va|iia\alk\a, in. ill, i 12, 111. 
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The highest condition is obtained through devotion^ and devo- 
tion is attained by remembrance of true existence^, by attach- 
ment to tnithj by giving up action^ and the nearness of the 
good/^ 

He, whose spirit on the extinction of his body holds fast in reference 
to the Lord, and whose comiction remains throughout unshaken, attains 
to the remembrance of his previous birth-.’* ^ 

Amongst other v'ays of expressing tliat the spirit of man varies 
in quantity and quality^ it is said that spirit dwxlls in the heart 
as a lamp Avhich has innumerable rays, — wLite^ blach_, variegated^, 
blue^ brown, yellow^ red. One of these rays breaks tlirough 
the sheath of the sim^ and stretches over the vrorld of Brahma ; 
tlirough this ray the soul attains its highest goal. Other rays 
make the body shine^ hut do not secure it from future hmths. 

As the quantity and quality of spiidt possessed in this life 
varies^ so also the conditions of men after death vary. There 
are eighty-eight thousand Munis, it is said^ wdio inhabit heaven 
for a time^ but wdio will be born again as good seed in tlie earth 
to promote the right. But other iMuuis there are^ living “ be- 
tween the seven Bisliis and the path of the Elephant/^ wdio aie 
emancipated from all work. "With them originated the A'cdas^ 
Piiranas^ ..... Sutras^ and^ says the text^ Commentaries.^^ 2 

The twice-born who acquire knowledge of the ^ eda^ and retimi 
to the forest^ attain truth, and are endowed with the highest 
belief. Such men will dwell in Brahmans worlds and return no 
more to tliis world. But men who win hca^'en merely by offer- 
ings and penance^ come to sniokc^ .... wind and raiiq .... 
and ret mil again to this world. Men who do not know the 
double w'ay, which is a])parently ritual and knowledge^ will he 
born again as snakeS; gra^i?liOppers, insects or w'orms. 

The man who has entirely given up his body to devotion is 
thus described : — 

stcuzhi* Vai', IS alk', iii DiO, IGl. - Ibid. IGCih IbO IV. 
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“ The extended foot resting on the leg, the outstretched right hand 
lying on the left, the face a little raised, but leaning on the breast; 

“ The eves closed, — resting c^uietly, the teeth parted, the tongue held 
immoveably on the gums, countenance veiled and imperturbable ; 

“ The senses held in check, on a seat neither too high nor too low, let 
him practise stoppage of breath twice or thrice. 

“ Then let him think on the Lord, which abides in his heart like a 
lamp, and, resting his spirit firm]}” on that Lord, let him practise col- 
leetedness of mind intelligently.''^ 

This description of a iMuni so much resembles the Buddliist 
statues of their Buddha, Sakya-iMuni, that the widtten picttme 
and the sculptured image must imdoubtediy be derived from the 
same ideal. 


’ Steiizler, YAjnLiralkya, ui. 191 — 194 ; 197 — 199. 
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LAW SCHOOLS and DIGESTS. 

S/fjisA'i'it hjoA'^ no~i': imd. — jL?'iAsh’-i>'i), — — CnleJ}i'Qvke 

t>on, o.ad i>rrf'<cs,~-Cuusi[tntlod of f,,.,[l i—iT.rld-:J „,■ “ u rh.h-IMl- 

> iiij^iorUtJire otUu-lnd io — lustancis ‘i,i ^d.tslrlt lilcruir re . — Womeib 

(I'uolh/ df^j}€iideut Oil meu . — Chi,.i<i ou ^Ji'o^icrtg tjicen.^ — Jlig/iis of KldoiL's. 

The Codes of Mann, Yajiiavalkya, Parasara^ and oxher Eisliis, 
are still venerated ])y tlie natix'es of India as v'orks of inspiration ; 
and on srnrlti alonc^ or works believed in as Holy ^Yriy is Hindu 
legislation based. But customs change^, and new extents require 
new interpretations of old decrees. Tlius^ gradually^ Miccessive 
commentaries, made to suit siicc*essive exigencies^ become gatlicrcd 
into digests. Suck xxwks tlie Hindus have found indispensable ; 
and although they do not e>seutially ^u])ersede tlie older codes, 
in which they originate; they are practically the only xvorks in 
daily use. 

The most prolific source of litigation in India is tlie law of 
inheritance, including the rights of sons by adoption, and the 
rights of XV omen. 

Fir^t ill inij)ortuncc amongst Sanskrit works treating on this 
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subject, is the Mitakshara, — a treatise rrhich is acknowledged 
to be an ultimate authority nearly all over India, whether by 
Hindus or ])y the Britisli administrators of justice. The siiecial 
chapter Avhich treats on the law of inheritance AA’as translated 
by ColelDrooke, together Avitli a commentary by Yijnaneswara. 
This learned pandit assumes a somewhat important position, for 
he takes each verse of Yajnavalkya and gives the successive 
opinions Avhich eminent men have pronounced upon it. These 
opinions he afterwards harmonizes, and concludes with decisions 
of his own. Belonging to what may be called the same school 
as the Mitaksharil, are some other Avorks in constant use, as the 
Smriti-Chandrika and the Chintamani, the authors of Avhich 
agree, ^Ir. Colebrooke observes, in deferring generally to the 
authority of the ^litakshara, in frequently aqjpealing to its text, 
and ill rarely and at the same time modestly dissenting from its 
authority/^ 

But it is not only the iMitakshara and its allies, Avhich those 
Avho Avould justly administer the laAV in India have to master. 
The Dayabhaga, and a treatise on Inheritance by Jimutavahana. 
is the authority by which LoAvcr Bengal is guided; and Avitli 
this Avork, also, British rulers are required to be familiar. Per- 
ceiving the great perplexities which Hindu laws and customs on 
inheritance occasioned, !Mr. Colebrooke published translations 
from the iMitiikshara and the Dayal:)haga so long ago as tlie year 
1810.^ In a most valuable Preface, Mr. Colebrooke observes, 
that In proportion as the law of succession is arbitrary and 
irreducible to fixed principles, it is complex and intricate in its 
provisions;’^ and ** requires, on the part of those entrusted with 
the administration of justice, a prcAnous preparation by study ; 

^ Two Troati^e?, on the Hiiirlvt Law | publislied tlie YTavahara - ALiTiikha, 
of Inlievitaiite.'’ Calcutta, ISlO. The'je translated by II. HoiTodaile ; tlic Daya- 
translations having bet onic e^^treinely > kraniasangraba. tvanslatcil by P. IM. 
scarce, a new edition, v, ith valuable ' tVyneli: and the Battaka-Wiinansa and 
notes, va^publLheV at Madras in 1SC5, Dattaka-Chandnkd, translated by J. C. 
by the eminent jurist, AVlntley C. Sutherland. 

Sn.tkes This maitleiiiaii ha-. aPo re- 
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for its rules and maxims cannot be riglitly understood, when 
only hastily consulted as occasions arise. Those occasions are 
of daily and hourly occurrence ; and, on this account, that branch 
of law should be carefully and diligently studied/'’ He then 
goes on to say, that in Hindu jurisprudence this is the branch of 
law which specially and almost exclusively merits the attention 
of those who are qualifying themselves for the line of seinice, 
in which it will become their duty to administer justice to oiu* 
Hindu subjects, according to them own laws/^ ^ 

Assistance in these difficult questions may also be derived from 

Hindu Law,"*^ ^ by Sir Thomas Strange, a most genial, pleasing 
work, which has, however, this disadvantage, that the author, 
being unacquainted with the Sanskrit language and literatiue, 
could not sufficiently connect Hindu law with the peculiarities 
of Hindu religious belief. 

Principles of Hindu and ^rahommedan Law,'’'’ by Sir Wil- 
liam Hay Hacnaghten, may be mentioned as yet more useful. 
This little book was reprinted in 18G0, edited by the late Pro- 
fessor Wilson. In the Introduction the Professor says: ^’The 
particulars are mostly derived from 3Ir. Worley^s very excellent 
pnbbcatiou, on the past history and present state of the admi- 
nistration of justice in British India.*’'’ ^ And to Mr. Morley he 
refers for fuller details. 

These works do not, however, supersede the admirable Preface 
which Mr. Colebrooke appended to his Two Treatises;^'’ and, 
for oim purpose, no one equals Mr. Colebrooke. He was fifty 
years in India, was intimate Avitli the Sanskrit language and nith 
Sanskrit literature, and consequently knew from what religions 
feeling, or ancient custom, lavs now in force had originally 
sprung. And being, moreo^'er, a calm, just, painstaking man, 
his interpretations arc accepted, not only by European scholars, 
but by learned and well-priiiciplcd natives of India. 


Prof.ire, ii. 


“ Luiidon, 1S30. 


Loiifloii, Svo,, 185s. 
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We v.ill now toiich upon some of tlie points most frequently 
in dispute^ and endeavour to sliow liow they are tiewed in ancient 
codes and later digests. And here we must begin by recognising 
the peculiar constitution of a Hindu family. Property was origi- 
nally held in common. The normal idea of family in India is^ 
that a father holds no property as peculiarly his own^ but acts 
as a steward of the common property^ until he gives up family 
life^ retires ‘^Anto the forest/^ or dies; and then the son who 
performs his obsequies takes his place^ inheriting the property 
as a trusty to be administered for the good of the united family. 
But although this ^‘^co-parceny^^ is the normal conditioiq a family 
may agree to dirtde. 

After the death of the father aud the mother, the brothers, being 
assembled, mav divide among themselve- the paternal (and maternal) 
estate; but they have no power over it while their parents live (unless 
the father choose to distribute it ). 

“ Tlie eldest brother may take entire possession of the patrimony, 
aud the others may live under him. as (they lived) under their father, 
(unless they choose to be separated)."^ 

And ]\[anii points ont^ that if they separate^ ••religions duties 
are multiplied in separate houses.'’^ - 

The same view' is taken in the following passage from the 
Smriti-Chandrika : — ■ 


For Yyu-a has said thus ; The living together of brothers is ordained 
while their ‘parents are alive/ But even after (the death of the father) 
brothers may live together mutually and increase their weaitli: fur 
Sankha and Likhita have ^aid ; •• Willingly let them live together, 
united; they will obtain increase/ Tins means, because they have no 
separate expraiditure. But the circumstance that, upon partition, they 
will obtain an increase of religi'ius merit, has been declared by Gautama, 
who says : ‘ Upon partition, there is an increase of religious duty.’ In 
regard to the question, how this is the case, XaraJa ha^ declared: *If 


^ Manu, ix. KH loO. 


' lUJ, 111. 
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brothers are uiKlividecl, their religious duty continues tt) be single (/.t. 
undiminisheili : but upon division, their religious duty becomes indi- 
vidually separated That is the duty vliicL arises from the honour ^hovu 
to the manes of the ancestors, the gods, and the Brahmans. And in 
the same manner, aLo, Yriha-pati has said; ^ Of those v.’ho live hy 
making one cooking \ie, by partaking of the same food or lions* hold u 
the worship of the manes of the ancestors, the gods, and the Brahmans, 
is single; of those who are divided, that i worship) is separate, house for 
house [Le. in each family 

whether a family separate or remain undnided_, the 
Mitaksliara declares that immovable property must be ecjiially 
divided amongst the co-parceners. 

“ Therefore it is a settled point, that the property in the paternal 
and ancestral estate is by birth, although the father have independent 
power in the disposal of eifects i -ther tlian immovables, for indisj^ensable 
acts of duty, and fur purpose^ described by texts of law ; as gifts through 
atfectLoii, suppurt of tlie family, relief from dutress, and so forth ; but lie 
is subject to the control uf his sou?, and the rest, in regard to the immov- 
able estate, whether ac<puired by liim-eli, or inherited from Ills fatlier 
or other prcdects^or, since it i:: ordained: ^Though immovable^ or 
bipeds have be-m aerjuired by a man him-ulf, a ^ift or sale of them 
should not be made without couvening all the son->. Tlmy vho are 
born, and they who are yet uubegottcii, and they who arc ^till in the 
womb, require the means of sup|)ort. Xo gift or sale should therLfore 
he made,' “ 2 


That a family^ must be considered * ^ imditudcd/'^ unless it can 
prove tliat it has dimded^ sccnis to be undoubted; Init there is 
some difference of opinion as to the propoitiou to be claimed by 
the several sons on ocea:^ioii of divi:?ion. 31 aim says : — 

Let the eldest have a double share, and the next-boni a share ami 
a half. The younger sons must have each a share." ^ 

^ Sti’aii'ue, Hihuii Law, 1, . -i-.l - r.iu** 25 ()r. 

Afpi-iulix, I. 0'^ .,1-0 iraii- ’ lU.u'u. i'<. J17. 

Litioii uf Suu*ui-C],aiidrik<i. \> IG, 
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Whereas in Yajnavalkya vre read : — 

•’ Afrer decease of thr- parents, let the sons make equal ili\isioii of the 
property and of the debts." i 


These;, and soine other vfiryiiig opinions^ are stated in the 
3ditakMiarci ; and the author then asksj liotr it is that sons arc 
requirc-Li to •• divide only equal shares?"^ This qiiestion he ansveis 
thus : ■^Triie^ this unequal pardiioii is found in the sacred ordi- 
nances ; but it must not be practised, because it is abhorred by 
the troridd^ And the maxim is quoted : Practise not that 

whicli is lea'ab but is abhorred by the vrorld; it secure- not 
celestial blAsf^^^ 

We are dveelling long upon the point, tliai a member of an 
undivided family in India camioi do ’>tbat he likes witli liis usvii;, 
became it is ditlicult for the native^ of our cmiutiy to believe in 
such a system, A Briton^ and more especially an Englishman^ 
relics unon himself for his o^vn maintenance, and cxnecis his 

-L ' 1 . 

])rothers and sisterS;, and even his father and motlicia to do the 
same : vdicreas Hindus arc a ])atriarc]ial people_, many familic'^ 
often iiviiia’ tog'etaier as oncj coiiueeted in bior>,l and niiitcd m 
interests; vdili various relative dependanT-;, to be provided fe,r 
out of the aggregate funds; but subject alivays to sepaeration, a> 
well as to the cxelusioii of any one or more froin ])artiL'i]>atiou 
ill the iiilieritaiiee, for canoes to be hereafter enumerated.'' 

And therefore, when the inhciitanee di--cend>, this nniou of in- 
terests I on -titiitcs ro-2)arcrii{h'ij , to wliicli survivorship attaeliC'', 
diiiering in this particular lioni co-parecuary vith iis, and re- 
seinbliiig rather joint-tenancy ; so that, on the death of a Hindu 
parcener;, tlie sueee-sion to liis riuliis^, vicli the cxceptiwii of p]\)- 
perty separately required by Inm, re-t-> in tlie other remaiuinu* 
membtr^, — his sons if he have any^ repiv^c iiring him a^ to hi< 

^ YAju, (tiv.'i- i.'t f(l I’V iC'cr evi’d \ * C'mu.O ’ ook, . Two C.il- 

C.ro.ari''!.jj 11 . 117, aiiil / '< by Air, j t.aet nlainii n. 2.0, 

rvi"uti’iou, I ' ii’M-lu bv Sir T. Sri’a'-a*.', vo! 

' . 120 
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undivided rights^ while the females of his family continue to de- 
pend on the aggregate fund, till a partition takes place, which 
may never happen.^^ 

Laws for tlie descent of properry being originally quite inde- 
pendent of the holder of xliat property, wills and testaments are 
wholly unknown to Hindu hnr ; and ** it folloAvs^ for the sake of 
cuusisiency/*^ ^ays Sir AVilliam Macnaghten, '‘that they must 
he wdioliy inoperative, and that iheir provisions must he set aside 
where they are at variance witli the law ) othervuse a person 
w'ould be competent to make a disposition to take effect after 
his death, to 'wliicli he could not liave given effect during his 
lixetiiue.^'^ ^ Sir Thomas Strange alludes to the testamentary 
power having heen engrafted hy tlie kingT courts on the 
native latv of succession^ notwithstanding the fact conceded, that 
a irill Is a niochr of disposhuj of property vnhtowa to the Hindu 
laivd^ - It is quite cleaip that a man is not at liberty to dispose 
of his property according to his own good jndgineiit or caprice ; 
and it is aLo quite clear^ that the piinciplc? on which the laws of 
inheritance are based rnu-^t not he confoimdcd with tho:?c which 
regulate the Eiiropeau hovs of siicce.-siou. 

A maids heirs are those who present the Srd.ddha at his 
funeral : and a saplnda^ or relative^ v/liose o^fering^^ are on that 
occasion ino.-^t acceptable, i" the relative first entitled to inherit. 
Therefore^ liecan^c otferings from >oii^ are more elTectual tlian 
orfc rings from otlier })er^ous^ are fir'>t i[i order of succession, 

hhxi’y student who takes up the subject of Hindu } iNu ‘Crty, is 
'-true!: by its coiiucctlon witli tiiC -pititiial welfare of tlie dead. 
vSii* Tlamia^ Strange,' remarks, tliat las chapter on inlieritanee 
cannot be }uopcrly understood inik-^- ve remeniber tlie l)elief of 
tlie Hiu'lu, that lih future beatitude dcpend> ‘Aipon the per- 
formance of his oij'cqnic- and the payment of ]ii> [spiritual] 
ddjT^ by a And he refer'' to Sir Vd. Jone- wdio^ in a 

Pi: ' ' ol Uiuh*. uu'i jIuL iiu- i " llii.ilu r*'*!. i. ftp. l:iU 122 

lai- L.,.o 1' i ' Tui.!, ]' 7 ^ an'i p, le'7 
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note TO the Digest^^ calls it ‘^‘'tlie key to the vvliole Indian law 
of inheritance;'’'’ resting^-’'’ Sir T. Strange continiies^ with 
upon services to be performed by the heir; — not, however, 
upon feudal ones, to be rendered to a superior, but, like//V:«A7//- 
jn(j([/ne with us, upon spiritual ones, to be conierred on t^.ic de- 
ceased, ill extricating his ^]):rit from its orlierv.'i-e h{.peles< state 
by a due discharge of his funeral rites/'’ i 

To have a son, was, in fact, to a Hindu, a duty no le^s binding- 
'/ran >aeriiiee to rlie gods or the acrpii-ition ox sacred knowledge. 
It was a link in thac chain by whicli a inoiial secured iimnor- 
caliiy. hlauu declares it to be tlie imperative duty of middle 
litc, and derives the vciy name by vrhich a son is designated 
irciii the oillce lie fulfils in pmdbrming bis fiitlier’s sruchJJia, 

” Sm.:e the Suii a■.Ii^ i his iiitli'. r fiv-ia the b/ll, calkd pat. 
he \\m theieiore calltJ jmifr't by Ihealinin limi'-t li/ 

This is interesting, as a sign of the strong hold which the idea 
early obtained in India, btit is tvortldeNS a> an etxniiolcyy. So 
far from pvitra , son, being derived from put, hell, 1 am assured 
that pnttra is one of the oldest words in the SauHirit language : 
Vv'Iiercas the idea of a hell, or of a word put. v, 'hereby to signify 
it, is not to be found in the most ancient writings of India. 

Inniiinerable are the passages,’'’ says Sir T. Strange, that 
have been collected from Hindu scripture, and iieroie lii^tory, by 
writers on tlie law of the subject in (pie^tiou. in which beuetits 
derived from the father, or other ancestor, through the sou, 
graiuhoii, or great grandson, arc stated as rea<ons for the pre- 
ferable right of the lineal male lieir, to a certain extent, lieiore 
any other elaiiiiant.'' - 

This belief is a key aho to many jif'culiarities in Hindu real 
or h geiidary history. It ac'eouut^ for the extreme anxiety ^itli 
wliieli niiidim desii’cd to hnw '^ons. of wluHi vi* have in the 
’niv--i lit tolmae many in tanecv. lu the Ihunaxana, 'idie King 

* siiva;.! lli..v ,, I.av,, ^ul. i. c. 1^7 • i.ji.l, [>i>. laT, les, 
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of Ayodliyji has no son : he perforins sncrifice. and jrains four 
sons. In the Mtihabharata, the King* of Hastinapura has no 
son : he performs sacTihee, and is blessed ndtli a sun and daughter. 
In the Aitareya^Brahmana^ King Hariscliandra has no son : in 
desperation^, he promises that if he- obtain a son he will ulic-r him 
in sacrifice to Yislinii. But rcmeni'bcring, apparently^ that in 
that case he would again be without a son_, an arrangement is 
made for purchasing the son of a forest-Brahnian^ and haying 
him sacrificed instead.' 

Yet more striking is a story told in the Aitareya-Brahniana^ 
and. again in the hlahaJiharata^ where a pious and excellent niaii 
is represented as hawng omitted this impcratiyc duty of hatinn 
a son. He had mi->cd entirely the second prcwcrihcd period of 
hicg which tvas niarriage, and after the first period spent with 
lii^ tiiroit. bad entered at once upon the third, and gone into the 
woods as a devotee. 'Wraidcring about^. absorbed in cuutcrnpla- 
tiom he was ainazed to find a pit, above nhich men were Iiaa.ging, 
siupended by a blade of grass^ at which a rat was gnawing. H: 
inquii'ed their liistortg and discovered to his ccoistcrnation that 
they were his oivn ancestors, conioollcd to hang thu':>, and fail 
at last^ iinics- he married and In.d a wlm should rehase 
them. 

Xow it uj happens t'uu, alc^iougli Y.s a rule ewery inaii in 
Iiidia niaiTjC'''. ilic inufnxunc cf haiiiig no ii by means 
iineoniinoii m rhi i euiiutpv: and, vJ-y, it is eonsiuored 

}iot lav fill, leit i.ecc-'.oy, that Wi.cre "On^ by maiih’ge 

have fiiiucl. a man inivu adept -on^ : and rulm ain tlnevihie 
git :u in eod[{'*> Oy vlneli '-ncli udej^Ui'a: '>110. dd i/' niadi . Si. me 
duicrciice 1 ' ex.-n d iti d.ilf-ieijt la.s-ks a'- to tlie rehiiive nirriis 
o"‘ one or ‘iia-r niUih* ru‘ ac' ijitijig ; b'uc no auth jih-Ld lav, -b .ok 
(Li-putC" tli^ -f ct. tlur a. '^(>n adetpiedL 'U'conling Vj lasp; the 
>ame riglu'^ a^ if he were ti n b\ mand .ge. 

This ijoinl La>^ luitbj ninan Itg b, vn disputed in rchixnee loj 
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3,ry'?ore. Learned mend)ers oi the Coiiiicii In London, and abo 
ill Calcutta, — men loim' acquainted Hindu law and Hindu 
cu-T<eiu, — srceiiuoudy rchised T .) vie^v the -cLHei Lorn the Hindu 
'j^aA'iu of view. They fiiihv' achnowlcdged the force of ilic law as 
applied to domestic lights, hut ahsolutedy ic’ceted it as applied 
to pditical suecechou ; and c.dy yielded at la^r to a more sym- 
paihii'iug policy wiili a protesting relucLaiiee. 

“‘He. nhoin bis fatheit cr nn-thu’ ■ uit'i Inr hinhaadh assmti gives 
to aiiutlier as Im s>. it, ptn'Miie-i tr.ai the lonee have itt ir ii-C a.y 

he ui the -aine cht-s aiil tiiieerioa.aely ui-p-ned, is eonsihivti as a son 
„r. c'i 1 'ae cm ' entg e*. aierie«.i I'V '("t-ii'ing vrac’:!’). 

jile i"? comi Let'' 1 I'" it ' tn mt.i} 'tt* ..cit'ptLCi i ',7,1 m ii iVitii tekes as 
hh o.vii son, th/ ' oy 1 ring equal m tla-'S. en uied wilu lihal virtues, 
‘ic‘|U‘unt <3 1 v.ith > the ( la ?rit \ ’u ];e”ri’n:iit;g <_ • ^e C-ii tt- j,-Is aJ'jpterj, 
ti:d (tin) rh: < h utuiLtiu^ tbc-ia ' 


^kii orphan is entitled to give himself ; as — 

“•He, wh:. Ini' h^t his painiit'^, or bent abac loneil 1 ly th.an 1 vriibout 
just 0, ure. an 1 hiundt to a in.ni ' his s^-n a n codel a selh 

given," 


After all the itermiired modes 
aumcraiod, the Code ^uys : — 


aoauirm 


oecii 


TLj^e eleven s'ms (the sou of the vdfe und tb*: re-ti ;iro allovod by 
v.Ll legiskit.jiN t'-' bu ^ub>titut.> in uithr, Hr ^on^ uf tlie b^*Jv, for thn 


-rAc nf preventing a fallurr -jf ob-c ^ 

Sous not horn in wedlock, or ^oiis jjurchased, are dis’/oiiu- 
teuuuccd ; and ulanu remark?, tliat 

*• Sueb rdvr.ntige, as a man g -in. v.'bo should attenipr to pa^s 

dovp vot#-.r iu a nniik of vm', , 11 r.-jc.ls. tl vt fular obtains, vvlio 
p<i??cs tbv gbioiu of dr:aln lea hi g 0 lucinniible 


Tbc pc^^dljiliiy rn changes in lliiidii laws U admitttd hy Sir 


‘ bbii ba 


IGn 17: iso, 


laid 103. 
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W. JoneSj wlio^ in tlie general note at tlic- end of liis translation 
of the Code of ^Mainn says: — “'The learned Hindus are imani- 
niously of opinion^ that many laws enacted ])y !Manu, their oldest 
reputed legislator, were coiilined to the three first ages of the 
worlds and haye no force in the present age^ in which a few of 
them are certainly ohsolete/^ .... He quotes the opinions 
of certain law-givers : a^ Xarada, who states^ tliat the slatigditer 
of cattle in the entertainment of a giiest^ the repast on fiesh-nieat 
at funeral obsequies, and the order of a hermit fare forhidc^cn or 
obsolete in the foiutli agC;.'’"’ And the Aditya-Purana , which 
.-itates. that “ydnat was a duty in the first age must not 'in all 
ca^^es) he done in the fourth.'’^ i He then iustaiiees riile> for 
students^ and marriages with kin^folh^ and the samdhee of a 
bull^ or of a man, or of a horse; a.nd that all spirituous hejuor 
must in the Kali age be avoided by twicc-born meii.^'’ A better 
known aut]iOrit\q also here quoted by Sir "\Y. Jones^ is the 
Smriti-Chandrikuy which agrees Avitli tlic preceding AA'orks^ that 
in the present Ai' Kali; age, “ the slaughter of animals in liouour 
of guests or ancestors,, the acceptance of spirituous liqttoiq aiub 

above alb the filiation of any but a son legally-begotten 

or given in adoption (by his parents i arc (parts of ancient latvj 

abiogated. by tvisc legislators. 

But, althongli some clian gc> vrere adopted, avc- hiul no cliange 
attempted in the main primiph^s of Hindu hnv. Sacrihee must 
be continued, although tlie slauglitcr of anirnaP tva- di-^coun- 
tenanced; adoption, under prc'^cribid circimntaLiccs. i-. ^till im- 
perative, I'lthougii '^ome of the modiA once pernutted are for- 
bclo ' i. Alti r tonchiiig (ui the tv*.‘l\ e kiaO'i {jf ^ou'^ eiHin'.crjted 
by Sir I hoiiiU'' Sti'cing’e tint'' co-k hi'le-; : — Aad noAv, 

thc<e tw(a — tie: ^on f>y birth taii])lniticMlly >0 eailed 
and the ^on ijy adoptir^ii < {JfitlaJcfi) . mtavni))g ak.va,'- th(’ ^t.n 
— are, generally "peaking, the oi.ly sub-i>tiiig (me ^ alkjvo, d 


,■1 ,.i lute 1 .-e >. 1 »r Co'i‘ 


J.A, e :517 



claims of widows to inherit. 


to be capable of answering the purpose of sons. ihe rest^ and 

all concerning tliem, being parts of ancient lavr^ understood to 
liave been abrogated^ as tlie cases arose.*'’ 

Sir Thomas Strange ^ achuitS; however^ that in some of the 
northern provinces^ forms of adoption^ other than that of the 
dattaka, at this day prevail and “ tiiat^ failing a son^ a 
Hindu’s obsequies may be performed by his widow; oiq in de- 
fault of hei’;, by a v/liole brother^ but according to the 

conception belonging to the suhqectj not tvitli the same beiieiit 
as byy a son. That a son^ therefore, of some description^ is with 
him in a sphitual sense next to indispensable^ is aimndantly 
certain.^'’ 

The observation^ that a Hindu’s obsequies may be performed 
by his tvidovr, hitioduces us to a third peculiarity in the customs 
and lanvs of India, giving rhe to fnlly as much lidgaticu as tln^se 
already discussed. lYe allude to the claims of widows on the 
propel ty of their late husbands. So long as a family remains 
undivided^ a ^vidovv' is a portion of that family, and must be pro- 
vided for with the rest. Tlie older tlieory of Hindu fainilv is, 
in fact, tliat the men of a iamily muW maintain the women ; 
and therefore, when a niaii dies, his tvidov' does not inherit 
property, but the son iidierits not only the property, but the 
charge of maintaining the widow, hlanii gives several verses, 
showing that women must in all tilings depend upon men.* 

Dny and night must womni be held by their protectors in a Citato 
of (I p.-nrlence. 

‘•Tbrif fathers ]'r.''tect them in cbiiillmud, tlnlr liiubands in 

youtli, tbeir >i.<ns ..... in ago. 

“A s\oimai ntoer lit far iudtprud- la'c.” 

hlanii rcpect.j tlih jnt in Chapter \h ; as — 

r»y a aid. or by vnang v; /unm or bv a ad\.inLV>l in year-, 

’ sir T Sri\a‘.s 111 . l‘. i.-i \ Ve. ’ -a Tb. 7b>, - it. 3. 
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notliing mu:>t be done, even in her own dwelling Accjrding to her 

mere pleasure. 

In eliildliood. must a female be d:penileiit on her lather ; in youth, 
oil her hubhjiid; her L-rd being dead, on her sons. 

A woman inu-t never seel: independence. “ ^ 

We enter the more fully into these points, heeaiise the ancient 
Hindus^ ideas of woman were very unlike tliose of Ermopeans. 
A woman could do nothing for hcr^cli; hut then, her hushaiid 
secured her happines- on e.nrth, and happine-s after deatli. 

So, if women are not honoured^. ** religions acts heeonic Ifiiit- 
and if a neglected woman should utter an imprecation, 
^Ahe hoime. vritli all that hchnigs tj it, Vvill utterly perish, as if 
destroyed hy a sacriticc mr the death of an enemy. ' 

With the ancient Hindu, the thpcndence of ivomaii w as the 
necessary co:i'-erpLience of her having “ no evidence of htw, and 
no knoirledre of expiatory texts A Woman teas not reeogui^ed 
as a distinct or separate existence, hut as the complementary 
])arL uf a man. Therefore, — 

"Xo SLicrihce is allow'd to vromcm a[)art from tlioir Linhaia.h . no 
religion^' ritos, no lasiiiig. uli' oiily os a wifj huiioum her lord, 
far ^he is exAted to lieavou 

Initiatory ceremonies mint he dulv performed for women at 

the same a^e and in the same order as r,r hot^ *‘but 

without any toxts from ilie ^T■dm^^ *• die nuptial eeremimv^'’ 
{jcdng •A'onndered as the complete institntioii ( i women. ” " 

It oeUig thus recognised, tna.t tlie helpie''sii( ss of women w'as 
a divine oruiutuice, it wa^ hut natural tliai tiie cliargc of widow's 
diniiid devolve up.jii tliO lUidi'eided fainilv estatco But a'> the 
eoiiijjliemioas id •-oeiety luereascd, and “* divi'^iou waw not tin- 
luuaiiy jiractmod, tiu* wddowX p.uition heeame at T-iiiC- p'lv- 
carioiu ; toia ir hatl no som, the pit;.pert\ wan 'dhe heritage 

' Ala 1 y. 1 W. 1 is, 

• laid. iiL. t-j — 


" Alto 111. Y. l')t. 
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01 more clistaiit relaiives^ piicws^ or even the Stat?^ — hut alu'ays 
Ycitli the couditiou that the faueral cake he oherecld It scorned^ 
therefore^ suitalile and tilth that coles should take into eou- 
sideratiou uidows^ claims/^ imnicdiatelr after statiu" the rules 
accordhig to which family property might he divided. At firsts 
her claims seem not to have heeii admiLted. hlauu says : — 

■•Xut Lroihers, iiur I'arents. hat sons ..... are heiw to the de* 

Ccused : hat of him ^YllO louvos no son, dn; tather ^hall take 

share/' do 


Arid it is orhy the commeiitator, Kruluka, who iusorts, after 



s’Call take the csta.te, the 




.^or a daughter.*^' And agaim at verse 
of a rroii dying clhldless.*^ tire mother 
commentator inserts, Irefore the vrord 
t no v'idow.'' The Code of TTiiuaval- 


kya^ howeveip ijoldit' admits the title of lire widow; for lie says : 


** if a man depart this lif ^ without male is-iie, his vdk. Ills dauhitcu’s. 
paionts. Ids brotheio s'icc>md t > the inheritance.'’ ^ 

Tlie tw'o celehrated Treatises alremly meiLtioned, as translated 
hy Colchrookcg alike give the oninion, that under certani Cirouni- 
staiices u aviduw can inherit her late hnsbaiuVs wealth. The 
dliiaksliara .'chool^ hovreveip makes tlie [U’oviso, tliat the late 
liUsbaiid must have hcmi one ot a ‘*diwded^^ lamily: heeaiisej 
as one of thc->e writers pithily expicsscs it — 

••When the liinhand du'S Hithoiu ]air:uioii nitli his cu-heirs, ho has 
no share at all. What, them ctrald Ins v ife rccrive.**' 


Tlie Dayahhaga^, on the other liand^ allcAvs the first tvife of 
equal rank and legally married to inherit, whether her late liiis- 
hand were or were not *‘di\ided^^ from liis co-lieirs. 13 iit all 
autliorities agree that it is only a wiicp married according to one 
of tlie legally -recognised inodes, — one called pdtuK — vrlio can 

' a im. 13.; 


M t. i\ Is'-. 


h Is; 
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inherit ; and that she can only do so when there are no sons. 
After C|UOting a text from Yujnavallvya;, stating- that a wife is 
heir to a man who dies leaving no male issiie^ the iMitukshara 
says : AVife f patni > signifies a woman espoused in lawful 
wedlock;, conforniahly with the etymology of the tenu^ as im- 
plying a comniuiiion uith religious rites. In a note;, Ave are 
referred to a rule of the grammarian PaninL 35. 

The author of the SahhdhifU remarks (continues the notc'-^ 

tliat the meaning of tlie grammatical rale cited from Panini is 
this: patnij anomaLjusly derived mom pati^ liir-hand/^ 

is employed when connexion vcitli religious rites is inlicatedj 
for they are accomplidied hy her meanS;, and the couse-ouence 
accrues to him. The purport i^^;, tliat a woman laAvfully Avedded;, 
and no otlieig accomplishes religious ceremonies ; and tlicrefore^ 
one espoused in lawful marriage is exclusively called a Avife 
(patni ; 1 

Vde Avill quote aKo from the Smriti-Cliandrika;, of Avliich Mr. 
Colebrouke si.'cak'^ thus : This excellent treatise on iuchcature 
is of great and almost paramount autluirity^ as I am informed, 
in the countries occupied hy the Hindu nations of Dravida^ 
Tailaiigaj and Kariiata- — inhaoitiug the greatest part of the pcu- 
iusula or Dekhau.’^ ^ 

‘ujiist as serouaary 'that i', adopted) sons, on accoimt of tin Aisible 
and s[dritLial benefits ■vdiich they c-juien on the manes of xhr docua^eJ, 
have precedeiKv before the laiher emd othev 'lioiixi. and ftr tins rea-on 
have a neaixr clauii Compared tn theirs : in the same manner also the 
vifo ipatho, coii'i h^rino ivhat Tuicaht) by the Vrla, the law Codes, 
aijil otlnr MUthoritatJve vonksi, in ivgin’d to tlie Aibible and spiritual 
beneiit wiir li -he confer- tne rb rnune- of li'-r lunhandn }ja^ a iitairer 
Lduiin ito inherit) rcinpared V> th.it of tin father and the other iheir-j 

k riha^pati is then (piuted^ as prouoiineing tliat tlie Avife claims 


* Cr.lcbrookc, Two Ti’cati-os. 3Iitak- 

eii. ii. 'C*. i., 2, 2, o, 

“ T\\(» Triatt",-', TivrUct*, iv, 
Traii^iutiuo, by Proic—ni- 


ill ill" Lciioirks on Oi-j Ju'itr- 
of tlie Pri\\ Coion.-il in tlie Siva- 
ea.-i, ISHI Appeieliv, [<. ^2 
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because she has the property of conferring visible and spiritual 
benefits (on the manes of the deceased) ; and for no other con- 
sideration and also as saying, that a wife ^patni; is declared 
by the wise to be half the body of her husband)/^ i 

Ii is not necessary to follow the Smriti-Chandrika through 
the whole argument ; the following passages may sutiicc : — the 
wife ** is half of his self, fui* the sake of sacrifice/*^ Of him, 
whose wife drinks int(jxicating liquoia half the body falls (to 
hell;-/^ The vdfe (patni) is entitled to the joint -performance 


of religious rites/'" A ‘‘ bought wife has 

no ccnneeticn with the characteristics of a patni/'’ ** She has no 


right to perform saciihciul acts in honoim to the gods^ or the 
manes of ancestors. 

The Mitaksliara uses precisely the same line of argument, and 
so also does the Dayabhaga. The autlior of the Dayahliaga 
agrees, in fact, entirely with the Mitakshara, in assigning the 
wile’s competence to confer spiritual beuefits as the test of her 
riglit to inherit, as may he seen by the following cpaotutioii^? : — 

Areordiiigly *''inoe the right of 3 ucceS''ion to property i-- iuunied on 

coinYeteiU'O hr ooLatioiis at obsequies i not biutlior:? nor parents, 

but ‘^<■.11-,^ are hdis. 

” ]>ut, L-ii faihiiv of lieiiN dL)\Mi to the sunk gruiuhon. the wife being 
toiilv' iufeii-'i' in preton^ioii-? to ^ons and the re^t, bt rau-^e dio ptrfunjis 
acts ^piiitiially beiiollcial to her husband front the date of her widow- 
hood land riMt like them tiuiii tlio ntouiciit of their birth i, '^ucceotls to die 
estate in their default.” ^ 

Vyasa is then (piotcd, as desiring that a virtuous tvomau, after 
the death iT hwr lumband, live snietly a life of t*outiiiciU'e, uud 

daily, afccv the preparation of the bath, piVNCut water nem the 
joined oedms of her jiaiids To the manes of Inr With 

tloe [U'uperty, die inherits the duties of ainl^-^‘i^ ing ; aiulVi--huu 

' e*' < uht. L.oi'lrdv.u Ma/i’i,'. * Col.'l>vo>i/oN Two Xfi.iioc-, hiloi- 

Iraa^faeh li’. K ’el ai'i\ I \ ^ LPau.i ]>. 171 
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is next referred to ns clesirhnn’ tlie give alms to ilie 

cliief of the venerable for increase or lioiiness^, end keep the 
viiiioiis fusts which are C'jinmandrd hr t-acred oi-dinaucc;?. A 
woman, nvIio is assiduous in tlie perforniaiici: of denies, Cwiiveys 
her hnshand, thoiinh abiding in rnictner arcrhl, rnid herself to a 
re g ion o f oli> s f ^ 

But aliliongh tlie wife cwald, under certain eirciirncrtances, in- 
herit, >he had onlv a liio-intere-'t in the property. She is not 
entitled to make a nifi, morteanc, or she cf it/"^ She is, more- 
over, reqnired to ’hfnde " with her *■ veneialde prvteeierp'’ so 
ahiding’, she is to ‘’■'enjoy with mode rath: n the property in nil her 
death. After l-er, let the hens take it.*^ ^ 

Amongst the dntip> wiiich she inherits with Iwr avralth, -he 
must give to the paternal uncles and other rciatives of her 
Inishand presents in proportion to the wealth, at her hn-bandh 
funeral rites. To these and others of her hnsbenrd's laanly she 
must eivo prC'reuLS. but ^'wiot to the larnilv of her ovni ihther.*^ ' 

sinc'O ly raese uaJ calier passage- it is urcl-sivl that the v.iih res* ut^s 
her liu-hatj-l iioni hell ; an 1 a vaanan. duiag iinprip-er tliriaigh 
iit'iig uce, cau^r- her hmhau'l t ,* Ibll no a reel a uf h'Viv.io : .... tliere- 
fore, tht wealth <1 evolving on liOt i- Ihr the i-enefit of the loraier owimn 
and the v.ifeh succession h, consequently, pniper.” 

It i- evident, therA a e, ihui a wile c:.:’ ijdi nit, wlien ‘iic ha'> no 
son of any d. seripiion : but it i ! o wiire clear, niicther by the 
law of Mithila. of the Tlitah'^harl , tu’ by the law of Lower Beii' 
gal the Bbyaljhwn, tliat lu-r ri-ht to inluric is baw-d mani her 
compeicnce to make otforings to the manes of her late hushand. 

Yet another tptestioii I’emaiu'- to be etuixidcied, namely: v.liotlier 
a woman can hold pci-onul cn poeiihur popc-rty; and on tliis 
subject we liiul i-i hlanu the follownng vcr,vc^ : — - 

•A\ hat \\a- jn. cu I'v th n antral ii to, L.n v,u- on the luidal 

' ColcPiV'-/: , T?.o Xrcjta. =.p. 1^0. j - 0 of ,r,l:.c T.vo i'veaU--, p. ISa. 
L.ivahi-.ea. m . s^ie.aoi i tC,. | 
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procession, wliat yas given in token of love, an J vliat tvas received from 
a ointher, a m..<tiier, or a laikei'. — are con^iJti'cd as the six-fold ! separate) 
property of a iiiarried vouiaii. 

‘‘What she receivoil after marriage UAin the family -jf her htishand, 
and what htr citieccionute lord may have given her, — shall he inheritecia 
even if she die in hh Ihotirue, by her children," 

This^ hotvever^ difxers^ according to the kind of marriage hy 
which the wife had been miitc-d to her husoand. It is said^ 
moreover^ that 

‘'•A s\onian hiould iie\cr laake a hoard from the goolb of her kindred, 
(vliieh are) cumniun to (her and - many." 


And, on the other hand, if the hens uf 


nivnic anioiia:>'C 


theiiiSclYCS the oniarnental apparel of the widov.g they hdi deep 


The wife A separate propeicy i'? called str^dhuua, **'wcmaiiA 
property/'^ from $irl, ■ ■ vronian/* ' and cVno.c, weclili/-’' Practi- 
cally^ tliis pre perry is wife A or tvidowA propcittp hccanso a single 
Ttcnian is almost unknown in It di.t. It must have Ineii ** the 
gift, not of a snanger, irac :i hushaudj or some cue or otlier 
of the o'vnci’A near I’cLitiv:-. If dciiw'd fiAni a stranger, or 
earned by kciseif accoiding to the nmst general in^cler standing, 
..... it rc-m in the husband/^ 

Por some exigmudes, tlie h tsh^ud mninod to m:,kc use cf 
his wife's stridhana ; hut ‘mt would seevn tliat the right A ] 'per- 
sonal in the Inimemd,'''’ since, in the emm cf a vrrit of execution 
for a debt, ..... ’’the 'triliiana '* caimot he sAzed.'^ 

But tve no atti.n'yt h'-LOiO’. tOO''.- pa->^'i^'r^ cCrc ivO troni 
])rcteiidii.g cj lamh L.w t n ,:ny ghn: : tiny' nnmiy aim at mow- 
ing the charactn’ of the linnln k.w, and at c.dnng attLini.-n T'> 
particulars which oriainm. in reiig:ca> hAuds to, 1 usages deaiei 
to a hiah-can - Hi. An tioui kn itsAf. 


‘ :,hn,u, IX. IOj, k 
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It would be difficult/^ said an cmment jurist, no longer 
Imng;, to overrate the importance of a due administration of 
the laws and customs by which the descent of property in India 
is regulated. 

The complexity of these laws and customs^ and their total 
dilference from all European systems of descent^ have given rise 
to distressing diversities of opinion amongst those who^ wdth more 
or less preparation^ ha^'e had imj)Osed upon them the duty of 
deciding upon various controversies which from time to time 
ha\e arisen. 


Ilii 


iuii property^, he 0 !)seives, “• nia} 


as fallino- 


under tw'O grand diwlsions : property held by an undivided family^ 
and that held by a divided family. These t^yo species of property 
follow' distinct lines of descent. It will^ therefore^ be proper to 
ascertain the characteristics of an undivided family. Secondly; 
w'hat are the cliaracteristics of a divided family ? Thirdly ; what 
arc the rules which govern the descent of undfrdded property ? 
Fourthly; what are the rules hy which the descent of divided 
property is regulated He then speaks of the principle of 
creating lieirs ])y adoption the resistance to which hy the 
British authorities in India has been the cause of such Avide- 
spread misery and bloodshed a custom wdiich does not appa- 
rently offer greater dithculty tlian an English settlement or 
wdll^ containing remote gifts in remainder, to successive classes 
of strangers in blood. 

In conclusion, he observes, that as the descent of property 
ill India is regulated witli reference to bcncfics to he conferred 
upon the souls of deceased ancestors; so, the juri-.diction of the 
ecclesiastical coiuts of England over matters tc>>tamcntary, and 
in ca>es of iutestary, is derived entirely from tlie anxiety felt in 
Catholic times, — that the rc])osc of the soul-- rn the departed 
should be SL'curcd by a proper di^positi<ni iff* ])er,^unal otatc, 
under the directiuii <1* the bi^lasp ot' the diocese and ]ii> siibor- 
dmates, in pavnuau il tli^bt'', and pj iibrmance of mas',es/'' 



CHAPTER XA'lIl. 

MEDICI?CE. 

S'tiWtor^f ijJ-'i rtf's hi H'g-h^eda. — The ^-l^Jt'his 'pfigsh-iaiis. — Jlrditof inert id JljJui 
hJwrafa. — Saasl'rit irnters on .nedirides x — Atr'iyai Charaka ; Susrvt'd. Their 
K'orhs rained hy the Kal’fs of Bagdad. 


Although the science of meclicine cannot he traced to tlie earliest 
periods of Sanslcrit literature^ avc infer the existence of medical 
practice from varions I'jassn^'es in Yedic poetry. For ir.^tance : 
several liymns celebrate the hygienic properties of r^'ater, air^ and 
vegetables 

“ I invoke the divine watrr- in which onr cattle drink : 

Ambrosia in the waters; in the waters aiv inediLinal herbs/* 

Soaia is Mipposed to preside over medicinal lierbs. and tlierc- 
forc the His hi Medathiti continues his hynni; as : — 

‘‘ Si ana has dei/aivd to me, ■ all inedi-aiments a'- well as Agni. tlie 
beneiactor i/f the univer''e, are in the waters/ the waters contain all 
healing liet'b'^. 

’AVaters briug t*) perfection all di^ea^c. — di'^pdling medicament:? fur 
I the g-M,d if I niy bjdy. that I may long bthold the -un. 

'•V'/uer^ take away vhate^er -in ha- been tfaindi in me, wliother T 
inive 'kn /winel} > dune winne or Lave prunouneed iinpivxatiuns lagain-t 
hniv 111 ii,, ur iha\e 'ken imnudi. 
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I Lnve thit* day entered into the \Eaters : we haye mingled with thtir 
r^sence/' i 

111 auotlicr liyinn^ tvliolly addressed to Soma^ tve read : — 

“ Thou. fond of pnii^c, the lord of plants, art life to us 

And aaaiii at verses 12 and 17 : 

“ Be uut't in, S.ana. the bestow cr of wcaltli. the rcninver of d!S>,a-e. 

Ifxultiug Som.i ! iuci’eme \Mth all tviniiig. plants.*'- 

At this period, tlu'^ dvswius arc called ‘‘physicians of tin* 
nods.’^ In our first chapter wall he found a desci’iption of the 
Asunns. Tliey are the twiii-ehildreu of the sun, horn at the 
risiug of that luminary. Tlieir character lively, huniorons, 
and heiietietmt. i'tlaiiy of the deeds they perform are inarvellous, 
hut others, {d‘ wliieh w'(‘ will now make mention, arc uf the more 
ordinary of medieeil practice. In the folhv.viua: liymns, hy liie 
Kishi Kakshivat^ tve fnid them curing hlhidnc^s and deafness. 

The rdshi Kaksiiivat say- : — 

Ifeav the -'jLia nf the -eiia’k.ua hlmd m.nn, f >r vrvily, Aswin-. I 
uh'nfy }mu. reeo\ enu.e my cVe-- ulneugh vmui uuo am protector-; <1 gojd 
wurlm." ^ 

The A^wiiu aho a ivo ^iglu to Kaiiwa. “unahle to s-'- hi- way,'’ 
and la tiring i-j tla' -e-i m‘ X’’i-k,uh;/* - hlaiiwe. is : gain nieu- 
tioned in the liynii. which :Mlows, ^vlu-re the Ilidii says: 

• m th-. aam fun. ■ s.i iihnna the, s- vuLing 

li*'ar ... . ^ ht r (.f ithi |n ue. y u loo -ighi tu Kanvno 
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inii'.ter ujf this place), liaving abiiiulaiu cattle and a nuin»'rou^ progeny, 
and ivtuiniiig my sight, and enjoying a lung liiu : may I enter intu old 
age, a^ (a master enters) liis house.' ^ 

Aiul in concdudiiig liis tine hymns to tlie Aswins, this 
expresses moral benefit from his intercourse with tiiom. 

Xn\\ am I di^daiiil'id uf '?leep. anil of the rich man who bmieht> ina 
I'theiN. for both (the uioining *310. p and the :3L-‘l^i^h rich man) (juickly 
['eri-h." * 

On another occasion, Ave find Ixudra invoked as the })esto\ver 
of liealtli. ' 

Father of the i^Iaruts. niay thy f licuy extend to in . exclude n^ uot 
from the ^ight of the &un 

Xtir^td by the ^^anatvay vegetables which are be^tewod by thee, nciy 
I live a luindrcd winter'^ : extirpate niy cnmnies, me exceuding ^in, ami 
my manifold imirmirius. 

•• lliou, iUulni, art the chiefe^t of beings in glory 

“Let us not j/i'ovoke thee. Liidra, to wrath, by lair (imperfect) adorn- 

lions; imigorate our bein') by thy imdicinal plant'', for T ]n.ar 

that thou art a chief phybiciaii among ph\ "iciaiib." 

And in subsequent verses Eudra is again solicited to give tin' 
gift of healing lierbs/^ and those medicaments vdiich are the 
alleviation (of disease) and defence against danger/^ 

Exddencc of the practice of medicine in the Eig-Veda period 
is also alForded by a liymiy translated by Dr. Muir, vliere vc 
read : 

1. " Diiicrent men have various occiq^ations and dc-igns. The car- 
])enter seek" S'Uiieihing tlmt is broken, the doctor a patient, die pric": 
MUiie one who will ollhr lihatiuii", . . . 

’AVuh dried up stick"; with birds' featlc rs, with mdal^ llie arti/au 
continually soedv" after a man whth plenty of gold. 

’ WiL'Oiih trails . vol. i. p. 313 , 

Veda, 1, IIG 

’ Ibiil. p. 325 . i. 120 


ITyaiii, ly Gnt.'aiiia la "Wf-.t'f" 
rraM' , U)l, i. pp, 2 nu, 2 ‘J 2 ; L’e- N’c-la. 
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3. “I am a poet, mv father is a doctor, and my mother a grinder of 

corn. With our JitYereiit views, seeking to get gain, we run after (our 
respective ohjects) 

4. ‘‘The drauglit-liorse s< eks an easy-going carriage ; frogs 

a pond.’^ 1 

At a later period tlio Code of Maim mentions physicians/^ 
but classes tliein w'itli men ^Avlio worship images for gain/^ with 

sellers of mcat/^ and with such as ^^live by low* traffic. * It 
is even declared that food given to a seller of the nioouplant^ 
or to a physieian/^ corrupts. Hut whilst this code thus treats 
[iractitioners Avitli little respect, it show's know'ledge of and A alue 
for medical sui)stances for a king; is adAused to AA'car gems 
Avhich repel ])oison, and to take medicines which resist venom. ^ 

In an episode to the Maluibharata/ wTitten probably at a period 
subsequent to the Code of ]Manu, a most graphic and Augorous 
description is given of the ocean being chtu’ned fur the recovery 
of lost treasures ; the most essential of Avhich was the ambrosia^ 
Avhich confers life and health. ^Ir. Fergusson^ calls attention 
to the very significant fact, that even the gods and the Asuras 
failed, in etforts to obtain this ambrosia until they w'cre assisted 
by tlic serpents.^ But when An ant a, the serpent -king, hid the 
great snake Yasuki Avind himself as a churiung cord around the 
mountain ^laiidara, all the gods pulled A'igoronsly at the liA'ing 
cord, until from the agitated Hoods uprose the moon and the 
goddess Lakshnn, the Avhite horse and the Avonderful gem called 
kaustuhha, and at length DhaiiAvantari the physician, bearing in 
his hands a Avhite jug containing the coA'eted ambrosia.'^ After 
this striking apparition avc lose sight of Dhanw'antari, until he 

* ^Iidv, 1 '. J. R. A. S (Xow Senes). ; Tins accords witli a notion wliieli 

Yul ii. ]>. 2^, Uii;-Vc>la, ix 112, , wa> very prevalent in ancient tune-^j of 

* C' < -f Afa-iu iii. lo2. IsO. sei'pl“llt-^^ orj]u]*pers being in pos.'cssion 

* Ibi'l. 2os, 21*2, 22i > ; vii 21S. of Y..lnablc n-edical srevets. 

' Cited h\ Sir V'/. JuMt-'-, Dj-(.c'ar>-‘ ; “ FauTiej i. 121; VlaliAbliArata, i. 

and R yvlc, A. IL AL, p. 151. | 11 Ui, 

’ Fcr 4 n'^'>ll, ii'.'to on Tree and Scr- i 
pent AV-n--h;p Fun*-),, p. To 
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turns up again as the supposed author of the Ayur-Veda^ ^ AAda 
of long life/^ 

The only ^vork at present existing under this title/ Ayur- 
Vcda/^ is said to have been revealed by Dhaiiwautari to his pupil 
Susruta; Dhanwantari having himself^ as he declares, received 
it from the god Brahma. 

Before proceeding to treat Imefly of this, and the otiicr moix^ 
important medical works now existing in print or manuscript, 
we will quote the opinion which the late Professor Wilson enter- 
tained of the medical science of ancient India. 

The ancient Hindus, he says, attained as thorough a proh- 
ciency in medicine and surgery as any people Avhose acquisition^ 
are recorded.- This,^^ he says, might be expected, because their 
patient attention and natural shrewdness would render them 
excellent observers ; whilst the extent and fertility of their nati\'e 
country would furnish them with many A aluable drugs and 
medicaments. Their diagnosis is said, in consequence, to de- 
fine and distinguish symptoms with great accuracy ; and their 
materia medica is most voluminous. Some of their Avorks arc 
on regimen and diet ; others on chikitsa, — medical treatment of 
disease. Pharmacy they recognise, but in this subject they are 
obviously deficient; and even the tvorks Avhich survive are of 
^Aittle avail in the present generation, as they are very rarely 
studied and still more rarely understood, by any of the practis- 
ing empyrics.^^ 3 

W e Avill turn now to such information as tve are able to obtain 
from ancient tvorks in Sansknt ; and here it seems probable, 
that the oldest existing treatise on medicine is that ascribed to a 
son of the Vedic saint, Atri, and hence called the Atreya-Sanhita. 
This work has not been translated into English ; but I am 
favoured by a Sanskrit scholar with notes, from which the fol- 
lowing abstract is condensed. 

^ WiUou''- AVoi'k'', V 'L iih }). 272. 


- ihi-E I*. 2l!0 


Tbiil, p. 27o. 
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Chapters 1 to 3 may be considered as a general introduction. 

Chapter 1 relates the meeting of Atreya with some of his pupils 
on the northern face of the Ilinialaya. Hiirita^ one of these 
pupils^ asks cpicstious on the origin and treatment of disease. 
Atreya explains that the Ayur-"\Ada, meaning medical science^ 
could not he fully eomiiiiiniiaited within the limits of human life^ 
and that his pupils must therefore content themselves with a brief 
account of the smallest of his oavu compositions^ Avhich is com- 
prised Avithin loOO slokas (or A crses). 

Chapter 2 ^Iioavs the general division of his work into six books_, 
and gives their names. In conclusion^ it states the eight con- 
stituent parts of the Ay lu’- Veda. 

Chapter 3 classifies diseases^ as : IsC curable ; 2nd^ incurable ; 
3rd^ curable by charms ; 4th^ scarcely possible to cure. This 
chapter also distinguishes the patients to whom physicians must 
attend^ and on what terms^ and signifies to AA'hat persons they 
must refuse as>istance. 

Chapter 1 treats on the physical influence of soil and season ; 
on age and temper, and on the induence of the AAunds. 

Chapter 5 enumerates the six tastes : as SAveet, astringent, bitter, 
sour, salt, and pungent; and em uncrates the iuiiuence of each 
on the human body. 

Cdiapter 6 treats of the medical qualities of different kinds of 
Avater : as the Avater of the Ganges, Avhich comes from heaven ; 
Avater n hich comes from the sea ; Avater Avhieh comes from clouds 
in general ; and Avater Avliich comes from thunder- clouds, snow, 
or ice. 

Tlii^ chapter concludes Avitli prescriptions for the use of liot 
Avatcr or cold Avater in specified diseases. 

Chapter 7 diseu>''e'^ tlie phytieul and medical properties of 
milk, — distinguishing tlio milk of kiuc, goats, ewes, buif aloes, 
eaineh, women, it -tatr^ tin' e:i'^es in AGdeh the drinking of 
milk, <;f either kind, is beucliccnt : and concludes by discoursing 
('ll tlu' mediiad propertie-^ of butter-milk. 
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Chapter 8 coiitinucis this subject. 

Chapter 9 treats on the medicinal (jualities of j>iig’ar-cane^ and 
of preparations from it. 

Chapter 10 on sour gruel. 

Chapters 11 and 12 on infusions prepared from ricL% bark^y, 
and other grains. 

Chapter 13 on oils prepared from tila^ tlax^ the castor-oil plants 
and others. 

Chapters 14^ 15^ IG^, also treat on the medical properties of 
riccj and various kinds of grain. 

Chapter 17 discusses four kinds of potherbs^, according to their 
leaves^ tiowers^ fruit S;, and bulbous roitts. 

Chapter 18 is on sweet fruits, — as mangoc<^ rose-apples^ pome- 
granates^ myrobolans^ citrons, grapes, and tlie fruits of cari>sa- 
coriander, and of the ininiusops elengi. 

Chapter 19 treats on four kinds of spirituous liquor, as made 
from molasses, honey, meal, and nogAveed, 

Chapter 20 describes animals, as liLO{)fr‘d or liorned beasts of 
prey, birds, h^^lics, snakes living in the Avatcr or in arid tracts. 
[Many species are given under each diAisi(jn, and the medical 
properties of their llesh are described. 

Chapter 21 giecs dietetical rules and prescriptions, and dis- 
cusses the properties of food prepared from various combinations 
of the materials previously described. 

The second main division of Atreya^s Avork, called Arishtuka, 
consists of eight chapters. 

Cliapter 1 treats on the moral causes of diseases. All diseases 
are said to spring from men's actions. All resemble hell, the 
curable as avcU as the incurable. And to '^ome ci’imes fantastic 
punishments arc assigned ; as. if a man kills a Erahman, he Avill be 
afflicted Avith jaundice ; one avIio kills a king, Avith consumption. 

Cliapter 2 is on dreams. 

The subject of the six remaining clia})tcrs appears to be lucky 
and unlucky symptoms and forLffliHiliigs. 
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The third division of tliis M'ork is called Chikitsita^ Avhich 
means^ we observed^ medical treatment. This portion treats of 
diseases in detail. It appears to display much accurate observa- 
tion, M'hich can only be glanced at in these pages. Intermittent 
fevers are distinguished as of four kinds, returning at an interval 
of one day, tliree days, four days, or at some longer interval. 

Much is said of diarrhoea, dysentery, and allied diseases. In- 
digestion is described as flatulency, caused apparently by over- 
eating; and accompanied by sleeplessness, pains in the limbs, 
burning of the throat, &c. The eighth chapter is devoted to the 
sound and unsound condition of the digestive fire (Agni) of the 
stomach. The tenth treats of sharp pains, especially in the 
stomach, produced by excessive fatigue, night -walking, sorrow, 
cold food, k:c. 

The remaining chapters continue the subject of diseases, touch- 
ing also oil consumption and v arious kinds of haemorrhage. 

The last division treats of antidotes. 

Charaka ranks next in antiquity to Atrcya, amongst renowned 
Sanskrit authors of medical works. Charaka^s Sanhita possesses 
c^'en greater interest, we understand, than Susruta's Ayur-A eda, 
whicli is usually regarded as the standard work of ancient Hindu 
medicine. Charaka a])pcars to have been a person of varied 
thought and culture, and to have liad an earnest desire to teacli 
men so to manage their bodies, as not only to avoid all unneces- 
sary pain on earth, but so as to ensure happiness after death. 
Charaka liimself states, that originally the contents or material 
of his work was communicated by Atreya to Agnivesa. By 
Agnivesa it was taught to Charaka, and by Charaka it was con- 
dcn>evd wliere it was too prolix, and expanded Avhere it seemed 
too brietC^ The result of Charaka’s labour was a tvork of con- 
siderable extent : no less than one hundred and twenty chapters, 
in eight divisions. This work so strongly bears tlic impress of 
tlie Hindu mind at the period of it> production, that we liate 
areatlv de>irt‘d to meet with a translation. But although text 
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and translation are botli^ wc understand^ in course of publication 
in India;, we liaA'e been unable to procure even that portion wliicli 
is already printed. AVe bave^ therefore^ been most thankful to 
i‘ecei\'e from a friend an abstract made from the Sanskrit manu- 
scripts of the India Office library. 

The first division of Charaka^s Saidiita is called Slokasthana. 
It consists of thirty chapters. Chapter I relates the origin of 
the work_, and gives a brief summary. Chapters 2^ 3, and I 
treat on medical plants and their properties. Chapters 5 to 7 
on matters of diet. Chapter 8 on the senses, and on the elements " 
with which the senses correspond. Chapters 9 and 10 on the 
qualities which a physician must possess, and also on the qualities 
wliieh are indispensa])le to his medicaments. Chapters 11 and 
12 show the means by which long life may be secured and ad- 
verse iiiiiiieiices counteracted. Chapter 13 treats on fat, and on 
the diseases thence arising. Chapter 14 on perspiration, and 
how it may be produced. Chapter 13 on medical instruments 
and appliances. Chapter 10 on the presents which a physician 
should receive. Chaptei* 17 gives a general enumeration of diseases 
and their symptoms. Chapter 18 treats on three descriptions 
of swellings. Chapters 19 and 20 give further enumerations of 
diseases and their causes. Chapter 21 is on the eight defects 
of the constitution,’'^ and their influence on health. Chapter 22 
on fasting, on getting fat, on sweating, ^c. Chapter 23 on diseases 
arising from gourmandising. Cliapter 24 on the blood and its 
affections. Chapter 25 on purusha, which means the soul. Chap- 
ter 26 on the six flavours {^r i^Mveet, >alt, pungent, &c.), 

and the effects of these on the body. Cliapter^ 27 and 28 on 
the cfleets of different kinds of food and ])everage. Chapter 29 
on the vital organs. Chapter 30 on the heart. This division 
then concludes with a general eulogy on the Ay ur- Veda. 

The second division of Charaka's work is named Xidanasthaua, 
and treats in eight chapters on the >yni[)toins of eertain diseases, 

: 1. Fever. 2. Fluhora. 3. (lulma. or enlargement of spleen. 
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-1. Twenty varieties of urinary disease. 5. Seven kinds of lep- 
rosy. G. Four varieties of soslia^, or consumption. 7. Five de- 
scriptions of mania. 8. Four kinds of epilepsy. 

The third division^ called yimanasthana^ likewise consists of 
(‘iaht chapters. Cliapter 1 shoAvs the action of flavour and suh- 
stauce on the liody. Chapter 2 the three stages of digestion. 
Chapter 3 the causes of diseases fclirnatic and religious). Chap- 
tt‘r 1 gives three kinds of diagnosis. Cliapcer 5 treats on some 
of the constituent parts of tlic 1)ody. Chapter 6 gives a general 
description of diseases (curable and inciutiblc^ mental and bodily 
organic and accidental, 6cc.). Chapter 7 gives a general classifi- 
cation of patients. Chapter (S treats on the modes of studying 
nicdiciiug oil the manner in tvliich a student of medicine shotdd 
bchavC;, and liow one physician should conduct an argument with 
another physician^ 6cc. 

The hearth division bears the name of Sarirasthamg and this 
al^) contain^ eight chapters^ treating on the following subjects: 

Chapter puriiriia, — soul^ and its relation to the bod\g and 
the organs of sense as exjdained in Hindu philoso[)hy. Cliaptt'rs 
2 to 4 on the feetus, and its physical and moral dcvelopincnt. 
Chapter 3 on the .'>ouh as a part of the body when born. Cha])- 
tcr G i)U the nature of the human body, Cliapter 7 enumerates 
all it^ parts ; and Chapter 8 treats on generation. 

The lifth division i> called ludiiy a^t liana , and has twelve chap- 
ter-. 1, On colour^ as indicating liealth or approaching death. 
2. On smells or taster which forebode death. 3. On feelings 
Avhich forebode the same. 4. On other symptoms by tvhieh 
phyricians nuiy prognosticate life or death. 5. On dreams^ as 
foreboding death. 7 — 10. On other bodily symptoms of the 
Mime chara(‘tcr. 11 — 15. On omens and other sigus_, indepen- 
dent of the body wliieli indicate ajiproacliing death. 

1 he '^ixtli (In uion is Cliikitsitustliana. It eonsi>ts of thirt\' 
cliapter-, and thv‘ sui)jr(*r i- thentpeutio Cliapters } and 2 
TM'cit Mil tiixim htc, aad pir)>Laati(jn 4’ln‘ "ubjeem 
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the other chapters arc as follows ; — 3. Fever. 4. Plethora. 5. 
Fhilarj^ement of spleen (^*uliiia). G. Urinary diseases. 7. Leprosy. 
8. Consumption. 9. Mania. 10. Epilepsy. 11. A disease of 
the chest;, called kshata kshina. 12. Swellings. 13. Enlarge- 
ment of the abdomen. 14. Piles, 15. Dysentery. IG. Pallor. 
17. Hiccough. 18. Catarrh. 19. Diarrhoea. 20. Vomiting. 
21. Erysipelas. 22. Thirst. 23. Poisoning. 24. llaUng. 25. 
Sores. .2G. Diseases affecting tlie three vital cavities l^bclly^ 
chestj and head). 27. Paralysis of tlie lower extremities. 28. 
Flatulency. 29. Gout. 30. Diseases of generative organs. 

The seventh division, or Kalpa^thana, has twelve cliaptcrs, 
Avhich treat on drug<, ^:e., wliicli cause vomiting and purging, 
and on how to administer such drugs ui tlie treat incut of di^ea^e. 
Six luindred medicines of thi> character are mentioned, and clas- 
silied accerdiug to the place they come from, and their inherent 
properties. 

The eighth and last division is Siddhisthaiia. This also con- 
sists of twelve chapters. From 1 to 8 >how' in wliat manner 
the medicines described in the Kalpa^thana should be intro- 
duced into the body ]}y means of syringes and tubes, and hiows 
aho ill what cases emetics, and purgatives, and eiicinas, should 
not be used. Chapter 9 treats on diseases caused by external 
injuries to cither of the Htal cavities mentioned above, and of 
treatment in such cases by enemas and purgatives. The Gtal 
cwgaiis included in these vital cavities (chest, belly, and head), 
arc enumerated as one hundred and seven. Cliapters 10 to 12 
are again chieiiy occupied with the uses of enemas. 

Simriita is reported to have lived rather later than Cliaraka, 
to have been his pupil, and to have excelled his instructor in 
^alya and >alakya. Salya nieau>, the art of extracting extraneous 
^uhstaiieC" ; while salakya siguihe^, tlie treatmeut of external 
organs, a> in the case of atfectious or diseases of the cye^, cars, 

Tm the-'C branclu.-' of medienu^ Sii>iuia a]^[jears ehieily to lia\e 
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devoted his; work^ sayings on tlie authority of Dhainvaiitari^ that 
salya is the first or the best of the* medical sciences; less 
liable tlian any otlier to the fallacy of conjectural and inferential 
practice ; piu’e in itself; perpetual in its applicability ; the worthy 
produce of heaven^ and certain source of famc.^'’^ But although 
surgery is his main subject^ he also largely introduces the treat- 
nieut of general diseases and the management of Avomen and 
children^ Avlicn discussing topics to Avhich they bear relation/^ ~ 

Susruta describes many mechanical modes of giring relief in 
illness^ as^ horns^ open at the extremities;^'’ and gourds^ to be 
used in the place of our cupping-glasses. The prcssiu*e of the 
atmos})herc Avas remoA cd from the horn b}' suction, and from the 
gourd by rarefaction of air^ produced by the heat of a lamp.^ The 
implements he mentions are^ Professor AYilson states_, in number^ 
one hundred and one. They include pincers ; something similar 
to the syringe ; tubes^ and accessories^ — such as tAvine^ leather^ 
bark-skin^ cloth. But the firsts best_, and most important of 
all implements/'’ he declares to be the hand. 

TAventy sastras^ or singdcal instruments, made of metal, are 
next enumerated. Thei>e must be ahvays bright, handsome, 
polished, sharp ; suthcicntly so, indeed, as to be capable of di- 
viding a hair longitudinally. A commentator, Yagbhata, adds, 
that tliey Avere in general not aboA'e six inches in length, the 
blade forming about a half or quarter of that length.'’’ 

Some of the means by Avhich dexterity in the use of instru- 
ments is to be attained Avere suggested, probably, by the pre- 
vailing religious prejudice against dissection. Professor Wilson 
calls them striking speeilnen^ of the lame contrivances to Avhicli 
the Avaut of the only ciiective vehicle of in:4ructioii, human dis- 
section, compelled the Hindus to have rccoui’st'.*^ Thus, avc 


^ quote! by Professor Wilson. 
AV.>rk', vi>L 111. p. 27 b 
-■ IbM 

Ibi-i. — 


twenty cuttiiiij in^trunicnts. is insert ed 
111 \VisL‘X ilnulu Weoicnie. Calcutta, 
IS 15 lai'iiio: p 16e. — Wilson’s Works, 
^ui. ill. p. oSb. 
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fitul pupils instructed to practise ^^tlie dift’crciit kinds of scission, 
— longitudinal, transverse, iiiverted, and circular,’^ on flowers, 
bulbs, and gourds. Incission they must practise on skins, or 
])ladders tilled with paste or mire ; scarification, on the fresh 
hides of animals, from which the hair has not been removed; 
puncturing or lancing, on the hollow stalks of plants, or tlie 
vessels of dead animals ; extraction, on the cavities of the same, 
or fruits with many large seeds, as the jack and bel; sutures, 
on skin and leather ; and ligatures and bandages, on well-made 
models of Imman limbs Tliat skin, leatlier, and even dead 
carcases, could be so used, surprises us,'’^ says the Professor, 

by their supposed incompatibility with what wc have hitherto 
IjccTi disposed to consider as insimnouutable prejudices.^^ ^ 

Siisruta himself seems to have countenanced dissection as ne- 
cessary for the attainment of competent medical knoAvlcdge. He 
gives, in fact, the general direction, that the teacher shall seek 
to perfect his pupil by the application of all expedients which he 
may think calculated to effect his proficiency.^^ And that Sus- 
riita had great reliance on instruments,^^ may be inferred from 
liis saying that caustics, emollients, and other substitutes for 
instnimcntal agents, are only to be had rccoinse to Avhere it is 
necessary to humour the weakness of the patient Susruta 
observes further, that they are found serviceable, where the 
surgeon has to deal Avith princes and persons of rank, old men, 
Avumen and children, and individuals of a timid and effeminate 
character. 

Susruta distinguishes disorders occasioned by external injtmes 
from such as are caused by A'itiated blood, bile, Avind, and phlegm, 
or these four combined, A third class of disorders he attrilmtcs 
to passions, — as rage, fear, sorrow, joy. On the qualifications 
neee^sary for a man avIio Avould treat the disorders and diseases 
to Avhich the human frame is liable, Susruta expresses hiiiiself in 
the following interesting passage, qucjted by Professor Vf ilson : — 

' tViUou’'!- Workcj vul iiL }!»!. 3s7— 3s0. 
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‘‘^Tlic judicious allc^dation of Immaii infirmities^, the means of 
nliicli were compass ioiiately revealed In" the gods, can only be 
etfected by the knowledge that is to he gained from study and 
practice conjoined. He who is only versed in books will be 
alarmed and confused, like a coward in the field of battle, when 
he is called upon to encounter active disease. He who rashly 
engages in practice without previous conversancy with written 
science, will be entitled to no respect from mankind, and merits 
punishment from the king. Those men wlio, in ignorance of the 
human frame, venture to make it the subject of their experiments, 
are the murderers of their species. He alone, who is endowed 
with both theory and experience, proceeds with safety and sta- 
bility, like a chariot on two wheels.^'^ ^ 

In a Sanricrit treati'^e, cpioted by Sir ^Yilliam Ainslie, it is 
said that a physician ^Anust be a person of strict veracity, and 
of the greatC'^t sobiaety and decorum. He ought to be thoroughly 
skilled in all the commentaries on the AyurAAda, and he other- 
wise a man of sense and benevolence. His heart must be cha- 
ritable, his temper calm, and his constant study how to do good. 
Such a man is properly called a good physician; and such a 
physician ought still daily to improve Ids mind by an attentive 
pei’usal of scientific books. AVhen a sick person expresses him- 
self peevishly or hastily, a good physician is not thereby pro- 
voked to impatience ; he is mild, yet coimagcous, and cherishes 
a elu‘erful lu;pe.' ' ^ 

Tlie physician is exhorted to be patient, candid, and encourag- 
inug because, although a man 'mnay be afraid of Ins father, 
mother, friends, and he must not fear his phyrician. To 

t'ouMdt a [>h\ >ician in illness, is an imperative duty ; and a per- 
-ou rejecting a vaidya, or jilivrician, will he punished in liell.'^ 

The piv^eoee of a ])li\>ieiau for the cure of a disease is -’as 
mdi'-peiisable as a ])doi is to a boat.^^ ‘‘If a physieiuu is not 
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consulted when a person is ill, he will soon die, as a lamp ex- 
posed to wind is liable to he extinguished. 

A se^erc disease may sometimes he cured immediately ])y a 
yood })hysieiau, hut a f?iuiple disease i* much increased hy the 
want of early assistance. ^A\t the commencement, like a young 
plant, it is readily rooted U}), hut as it expands and grotvs in 
strength the dithculties are much increased/'^ 

AVheu a physic ‘iaii is ;?ent for, lie must inquire Avhat the sick 
person lias eaten or otherwise done to produce the disease. lie 
should then mark the signs of longevity in his patient ; as long 
arms and lingers; large eyes, forehead, trunk, teeth, mouth, 
hands, feet, and shoiddcrs.^-’ Fore-legs short and fleshy, a 
short neck, deep voice, external cars lung,^’ are also signs of a 
long life. It is then ohserved, tliat Brrdiinans and Rajahs are 
cured with difficulty, he cause they will not always take the 
proper remedies, and the pliysician is afraid to urge his instruc- 
tions/^ The same is said to he the case Avith Avomcn, children, 
and old people, tvho neglect or disohey prescriptions. A sick 
peisoii who deceives his physician, or is at enmity unth him, is 
not likely to get cured ; and one who lives in the house of a per- 
son who despises the physician, has the smallest jmssihle chance 
of recovery ^ 

riaA'ing a.scertaincd that India has possessed medical science, 
one dc'^ire^ to knoAv at Avhat periods the scicntilic works Avere 
Avritten, the voluuiiiions prescriptions made, and the hold surgical 
operations performed ; hut so inditrerent is India to questions of 
chronology, and indeed to dates in general, that no asAstance 
can ]je derived from her fur the sohiiig of such questions. AVe 
must thereiorc content onrselA cs hy following the late Dr. Royle, 
in collecting evidence from Aiahs, Greeks, and other foreigners, 
Avhieli ])ear to a certain degree on the age c.f Hindu medieine. 

It is well known that the KhaliD of Baghdad c%)lleeted around 
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them all the learning of their era. SardiS; Persepolis^ Damascus, 
Tarsus, Alexandria, and many other schools of learning, sent 
their representatives ; and amongst these learned men we find 
Hindu physicians, Some\Yhere between a.d. 753 and 774, Al~ 
iMansiir, or Almanazor, appears to have removed the seat of 
Arab government from Damascus to the newly-built city of 
Baghdad ; and to those avIio love ancient India, one of the most 
interesting circumstances connected Avith this Khaiif is, that he 
liad frecpxent communication with the Persians, or Sassanians, of 
Persepolis ; and that by his command the Sanskrit fables, called 
Fables of Pilpay, Avhich had been rendered from Sanskrit into 
PchlcA'i,^ Avere translated into Arabic, and thus diffused through- 
out Europe. Al-Mansur appears to have had a general delight 
in learning, for he also commanded the translation of an Indian 
astronomical treatise and what is more directly to our purpose, 
he caused translations to be made from the Sanskiit of medical 
scientific Avorks, among which avc find particularised, a tract 
upon poisons,^^ by Shanak (meaning Charaka) ; and a treatise 
on medicine, or materia medica, by Shashurd (meaning Sus- 
nita) .- 

xVlso amongst the learned men assembled at Baghdad there 
Avere, as already observed, many Greeks ; and the later Greek 
physicians are found to have been acquainted AAUth the medical 
AAwks of the Hindus, and to haAC availed themselves of their 
medicaments. Touching but A'cry lightly upon these points, Ave 
note that Artaxerxes was attended by a Greek physician, and 
that Valerian, when taken to Sardis as a captive, was accompanied 
by a physician. So, also, AA’heii the daughter of the Emperor 
Aurelian married Sapor II., Ave find Greek physicians to haA'e 
been amongst her attendants. And, as a home for these Greeks, 
the city of Jondisaboiir, or Nisabur, Avas built; and the city, 


‘ Oiir clupter on Hintlii pa!»lo>, - Col.-hrookc, Algebra of tlie Hindus, 
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being tlms colonized by learned meii;, became a celebrated scliool 
of medicine. At this school was educated Gabriel Bactishna^ a 
Syrian^ avIio went to Baghdad to attend Al-^Mausm medically^ 
and l)ecame one of tlie translators of works on medicine from 
Sanskrit into Arabic.^ Greek physicians, or men educated at 
Gneco- Asiatic schools of medicine, appear to liavc done muc*h 
to preserve and diffuse the medical science of India; and tiii'^ 
gives us a direct interest in their references to India, We find, 
for instance, that the Greek physician Actuarius celebrates the 
Hindu medicine called tiA^diala. He does not call it a Hindu 
remedy, but he mentions the peculiar products of India of w]ii(‘li 
it is composed by their Sanskrit name Hyrobalans. ^Etins^ 
again, who was a native of Amida, in ^Mesopotamia, and studied 
at Alexandria about the end of the fiftli ceutuiy', 3iot only s})eaks 
of the Myrobalans, but mentions them as the proper cure for 
elephantiasis, which he notes as a disease common in India. It 
is unnecessary to give more than these flying allusions to India 
ill Greece but India in Baghdad,^^ or the presence of Hindus 
and Hindu science at the courts of the Khalifs affords direct cri- 
dence of a period prior to which the medical science must have 
Ijeen matured in India. We give full attention, therefore, to 
the Arabs, and we learn with interest that Scrapion, one of their 
earliest writers, mentions tlie Indian Charaka, praising him as 
an authority in medicine, and referring to the ^lyrobalans as 
forming part of Charaka^s prescrip tions.^ 

The iMyrobalans, which Scrapion recommends on the authority 
of the India a Charal:a, are the produce of three trees : 1st, of 
terminalia chcbula; 2nd, of terminalia bellerica; 3rd, of phvl- 
lanthus emblica. The name triphala is used for this medicine 
in the Sanskrit dictionary called the Amara Kosha, about the 
beginning of the Christian era. In Professor Wilsoids Paper 
on Leprosy, as known to the Hindu he gives a prescription 
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from Susruta;, of which triphala^ translated three INIyrobalans^ 
forms a chief ingredient d 

More interesting than Serapioii Avas Rhazes. Me find him 
at Baghdad with Ai-]Mansur. He is said to have been a learned, 
liberal, and accomplished physician, tvhose practice was lucra- 
tive, but who devoted his time so largely to the poor that he 
died in penury. Al-^Iansur inquired his opinion as to the kind 
of physician to be preferred. Rhazes wrote in reply, that a de- 
sirable physician must have been industrious in perusing and 
examining the books of the ancient physicians, and he should 
also have practised in populous cities, where tliere were great 
numbers of patients as well as of physicians ' but that if both 
qualifications could not l)e liad in perfection, it were better to 
])e wanting in a measure in practice, than to know nothing at 
all of the learning of the ancients. Rhazes wrote twelve books 
on chemistry, one of these being a treatise on alchemy. His 
most important contribution to science is his account of the 
small-pox, which he was the first to describe.^ On two occasions 
Rhazes refers to the Indian Charaka as an authority for state- 
ments on plants or drugs.-^ 

Another celebrated medical man, immediately succeeding 
Rhazes, is Avicenna, called Sheikh Reyes, or the prince of phy- 
sicians. Dr. Rutherfurd Russell gives the following account of 
him. He was born in Bokhara, whither his father had gone 
M'ith a son of tlie same Al-lMansur to whom Rhazes MTote the 
epistle we have quoted. AHccnna became celebrated, at a very 
early age, for the extent of his acquirements in all branches of 
knowledge, including dialectics, geometry, and astronomy.*'^ His 
career was chequered. At one time he was a grand vizier, at 
another a fugitive for his life. He died at the age of fifty-eight. 
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ill the year 103(3. He trauHated into Arabic the Avorks of Aris- 
totle. 

In treatin;^' of lecclicS;, Avicenna begins by a reference to Avliat 
the Indians say/^ and then iiives nearly the very word> of Sns- 
rnta^ describinu* the six poisonous leeches^ amongst which are 
those called krishna or lilack, the hairy leech^ that Av}ii(*h is 
Nuriegated like a rainbow^ that Avhich is striped yelloAv and 
blacky &c.^ 

In the reign of Hamn-al-Kashid^ Ave find not oidy that the 
medical treatises of the Hindus were Aailucal ])y tlu' Arabs, ijut 
that Hindu }>hvsiciaus actually lived at Haiain-al-lla^huPs C(jurt. 
For this information Avt' ui’c indebted to tlie Aral) author, Ibu 
Osaiba, Avliose ])iogTaphit‘s are (pioted ])y Professin’ Dietz.' Dm 
O^aiba states that ]\Iauka \\ a^ a Hindu, eminent in the ai't of 
medicine, learned in Sanskrit literal ui’c. Ht* imuh* a journey 
from India to Iraca, cured the Kliaiif Hai’un-al-llasind of an 
illness, and translated a Avork on poison by Cluiraka from Sans- 
krit into Persian. 

Another native of India, nairicd Saleh, i> r.ho edebrated by 
Ibu Osaiba, He Avas, he says, one of the most learned amongst 
learned Hindus, and greatly skilled in curing disease according 
to Indian modes. He lived in Iraca during the reign of Hanin- 
al-Rasliid. He travelled to Egypt and Palestine, died, and A\as 
buried in Egypt. 

From these foreign witnesses avc do not learn the date of any 
of the eelehrated medical Avork> of aneient India; but ve may 
gather from tliem thus mncli, that tliey lital already attained world- 
Avidc eelcbrity, Avlien the KlialiA of Eaghdad collected the greatest 
works and >uuimoned the ino^t leariieal scientific men of their 
era to give hrilliaiicy to Paghdad as a scat ot learning. 

To exliibit India’s am'ient science is imp*ossi])lc to Europeans 

^ J\ '\k\ .Vtiricer Kpivi Yl'c 1., ]>. as I ‘ A’iuCL.-'ta Ml CtLiu 12 K Lein/’L" 
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luiacqiiaiuted M'ith Saii'^kiit, or not having access to the native 
medical libraries^ in Avhich we understand many medical hooks 
are strictly withheld iVoin the European eye. An interesting 
summary of such works Hindus could lie ])ersuaded to exhibit 
may, however^ be found in a Commentary of the Hindu System 
of ^ledicine/’ published by Dr. AVisc. From his pages we trans- 
fer some scattered hints. 

•• Han !-> like a coachman driving ovn carriage; if this be veil 
made, and if he CuiiUiiue I') drive cantiously, it will go a long time : but 
if he dri\c it iqion had reads tliu vIillIs will get injured, and the carriage 
will be somi Worn uutd ^ 

Amongst the essential parts of a man’s body are ehylcj blood, 
bone. 

• (.r.'od (dole produ»-es good liealth, and wdth it hraveiy, strength, and 
a fine culmir of the hudy. and roieutive memory,' 

••Tin blo'id derived fiom the digested parts of the L-hyie. and by 
la ing cuiicocted hy the biU*, beconiLS I’ud 

Too little blood makes the skin rough and the vessels lax and 
feeble. Too much blood produces fevers and other diseases. 
Hut — 

•• HL^od nc'Vt r deranged by it^Hf, as wliae voi* a-Us unfavourably i n 
It [in-JueL- hr->t im edea iipoii tbo air. phlegm, and bile: and then it 
at ts tm the b]<tt>d, < >ii this ac<:euut the diseases of the blood are cured, 
by liist raring the ‘leraugenients of the luuiioui s.'* 

Bone is said to he formed from blood and fat. If tlie es>cntial 
element of the bones diiniuishes in the system^ •• thev' become 
painful, the teeth and nails crack, hecume loose, and the body 
become^ dry.'” 

The num1)(U‘ of hones in the body i> given by Susruta as 300, 
by Charaka as 30G, — the ditforence being, n< to whether earti- 
lage*' eouni hone-.. 

\N I't, . ill .■!. yi* a . rt ii'iti, iO' Ihiii 
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OmiTting fiTi’tlior aotice of tlie ct)mp(Rient [)Arts of tlie budy^ 
wo tiini to tbo nature of teuiperanieuts/*^ and lind a man with 
too inucli bile deseribed thus : — 

•• hi> fortune h bad, his hair hccuniL^ souu yivy. the upper 

]i:nt of hi> head bald, and hi', skin v.rinkled if by age. He eats 
nnieli, and dislikr^ v,arm artieles uf fu-sd : i> “-o ^n angry, and as '^o^lU 
paeitied ; is of moderate strength, and does not live long. Ih'- mtuiiuy 

good, and he is a goml man of lai«.inessj and speaks accurately, ami 
to the purpo'.e Ilib appearanee i^ ilne, and in company he exceh ij) 
■[taking, i 

Temperament is affeeted by eliinate, 

’’The nioi:>t t uuntvv i Aiiupai i'. intcr-^«:<-ted hyrivtu’'-; .... the air 
is eotd. There, lihc'? and other water-ilower^ ah-anid : gce'.e, duck^, 

( rane^, jidi and ''t-ipi nt-^. ar.; numeroim. In sucli a 'situation 

the iiihaldtants are nniiealthy. ainl arv -^la ii’t-li\ ed. iiiere. disease:, of 
air and phlegm abniml : and tin inhabitant- are fat, indulent and weak. 
In such '•Ttuations the juice- of the body repinre to be dried by the u-e 
vl hot, dry. and light food, in -mall (piantities: so a- to strengthen the 
internal Ure." 

In the liot^ liilly eountiAp uhere arid fdaiim are coverml Atith 
dwarf trees and prickly shrubs, the inhabitants liaA'e little nuiscle 
and large bones. The disease- of air and bile are most frequent. 
TTic climate is healthy, and the inhabitants are good Avorkmen, 
and long-lived.' 

Under the liead of Personal ]3utics, Dr. AVi-e speaks of ditu, 
-aying, that ‘'The medical Avriters usually commence the cure of 
a disease by arranging the diet that is to l;e folloAA'ed hy the sick 
per-son. So much do the Ilindu pliysiciaim rely upon diet, that 
tlu‘y declare tliai most disca-cs may be cured by folIoAving care- 
fully dietetic rules ; and if a patient does not attend to his diet, 
a hundred good niedieine- will not remove the disease. The 
generality of disea-c- biung supfjosed to be produced by derange- 
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meiit of tlie humours^ if one or more tire morbidly increased in 
t[nantity, tlicir indications of cure arc commenced by promoting 
tlie just balance of elements and Immours/’ ^ 

In the cl lap ter on pbarmaeV;, it is said that the Hindu physicitins 
participated largely in the error of employing drug's^ without 
exaininiug sutiiciently the })ropcrties of simple medicines^ and 
suptjosed tliey augmented eiHeacy by imdtiplying ingredients. 
In coutirmatioii of this remark^ ^vo may refer to an ancient pre- 
scription^ transcribed by Dr. PiUtlierfurd Russell^- consisting of 
frrty-si\ separate items. Much good adHcc is given in the 
ancient Hindu works on choosing herbs Avliich are well-groAvn 
in a good soil. Those from tlic Himalaya mountains are the 
bot^ as the juice (jf sucli plants is usually the strongest ; and 
medicines must be fresh, liave their pro])cr smelly and;, after a 
year^ must be thronii aAvay. CoAvherds;, huuters;, Szc.j may be 
employed to colleet medicinal plants ; but a Rraliman should be 
preicrrid. particularly if be i> poor. 

Ilettcr advice is tliat the j)hy-neiau himself should penetrate 
forests and climb mountains^ to examine tlie plants in tlif'ir 
natural situations; and tliis physician sliould not despho the 
information obtained h’* im lumtcrs and s]ie}>]ieiAls, avIio may have 
had t^[!portuuitics of uitnc"*siug their cUcct^.'’^^ 

In a divi-iou of Smruta's \vc;rk on autiduto. Avlfah h called 
tlic Ival[)a^thaua, medicinal drugs and plants arc arrauged as: 
tiil'aron^ and bulbous roots, baik f;f root-^;, bark of large trees, 
b’uiis and seeds, acrid aiul astringent vcgiuablcs. milky plants, 
gums and vcsins. This work appeal s to give the eaiiiesi iuforma- 
tit>u on medieal geograpliy.i 

lieu treating on modes of administering mctlicincs, we find 
it observed that — 

•• in^-", gisi.'U 111 tin Vvill 1-c hk*. thn-w lag a little 

vatel' upi'ii L! l.iiU, t'l’c. ^^il^ 11 ratlin’ Uii'i’ea^t-' tli.Lii diUiiiii^hts it. ' 
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And again, if tlic medicine is given in doses vdiieli are too 
iarge^ it tvill l)e liable to produce otlier diseases. * 

III treating of tlie digestive organs in the sixth cliapter^ Su>ruta 
says that dyspepsia results w hen a person is sleepy or in a pas^loii; 
afraid, grieved or fatigued at the time of eating ; when he sle(‘pr5 
during the day instead of at uiglitj and eats at irregular tiuic&. 
M hen there is v ant of digestion, it is said further, aitliough a 
elyspeptie man may tliink his appetite good, and eat fooel, it docs 
not nourish liis body, but acts as a poison in destroying liim.- 

Some other diseases are enumerated, under distinct heads ; as 
diseases of tlie mind, diseases of the head and neck, and disease^' 
of the chest, including asthma, eougli, and heart dwease. Pheaso'’ 
caused ])v poisons and ludroj)hobia arc also touelied on. 
last ]}ouk treats oti the diseases peeuliar to voinen and eliLldrei), 
eoneiuding Avith Diseases produced by Devils,’"’ Avliich terriljle 
class of disorders is by no means peculiar to avouiou and (’bildren. 
Oil tlie eoutravy, evil s])irits are ^eJ)rc^cnted as being ever present 
on the watch to seize upon all unguarded pervous. Those avIio 
are attentive to religious duties, and respectful towards holy nicu, 
esca])e these alilietions ; but the person who omits preseri])ed 
ceremonies is taken possession of l)y any lurking demon, — ])e it 
Vetai, Pisacha, Sri-sarpa, &:c. 

In commencing this chapter we felt that medical science ap- 
peared ill ancient India like a phantom; for although it is a 
reality, we do not see it aftectiug society there as it does in 
other ancient countries. dVe never hear of jdiysicians, Avlicthei* 
Hindu or foreign, as residing at the courts of sovereigns in Iiidiii. 
Phybiciaus never assist in the plots of Hindu hetion, nor do phy- 
sicians appear on battle fields or at death beds, eitlier in bi>torv 
or poetry. Nevertheless, medicine and surgery are facts in an- 
cient India ; and the treatment indicated in certain critical eases 
led Professor 'WiLoii to observe, that '^thc operations are riule, 
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and very imperfectly described. They were evidently bold^ and 
must have been hazardous : their being attempted at all is^ 
however, most extraordinary, unless their obliteration from the 
knowledge be considered a still more remarkable circumstance. 
It Avould be an inquiry of some interest, to trace the causes of 
the disappcaraiu^e of surgery from amongst the Hindus : it is 
evidently of comparatively modern occurrence, as operative and 
instrumental practice forms so principal a part of those writings 
which arc undenialdy most ancient, and which, being regarded 
as the compositioti of inspired Avriters, are held of the highest 
authority.^^ 

This inquiry is connected Avith the progress of manners ^ for 
the persons, AvliocA^er they Avere, who wrote in the character of 
^lunis, or deified sages, Avould not liaA'C compromised that cha~ 
rader by imparting precepts utterly contrary to the ritual or 
the laAv, or at variance Avith the principles and prejudices of their 
countrymen."^ And in alluding to certain passages in Susruta 
and hi> commentator Yagbhata, Professor Wilson says there i'^ 
much in tliem Avbich is utterly irreconcilable Avith present no- 
tions^ and Ave uiu^t, therdbre, infer that the existing senti- 
nient< of the Hindus are of modern date, groAA'ing out of an 
alterc'd state of ^odc^ty, and unsu}q)orted by their oldest and 
mo^t authentic civil and nmrak as a\ ell as medical institutes/^ ' 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

ASTRONOMY, ALGEBRA, ETC. 

CtnisTflhirwus in — 3Iooji^ iiWi/tli . — Cultiiditrs for rt'gt'hjt ioij relnjiO''^ 

< cn — Ln€d^i>hidiou of il.o Si'roa-SidOhf'mirf. — Arnfildinfn , — nci yirrih' iJ.- 

scrv'diuii^, A.D 500. — Yo r<‘<lLO udu'i r<-i^ rrstrononnr and i>str<Jviin\ — BhdsKfir/- 
cndrnn. — Ahjehra. — Our fi'ja res d^'rb'ed froiu old :SanArit letttriS. — Decline of 

nstronoiii'j in India, 

Eavtekx iiatioiii? liave ever loved to contemplate '^tlic floor of 
lieavcii;, thick inlaid vrith patiiics of bright gold/^ 

The suii^ the inooii^ planets^ &tarS; and eclipses^ were watched 
by Hindus with adoring reverence^ lUitil in later timess tlu'y be- 
came to them bright pages wherein ** to read the fate of men and 
empires/^ Eiit we sliall And that they were astrouoiuers before 
they became astrologer^; and that they were star-gazing poetN 
])efore thc'y i)ecanu astronomer^. 
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SiiUj moon^ and stars^ arc described Yrith quaint and aflec- 
tionate observation in the Rig-Veda^ and in the Bralimanas. 
The dawn is the daughter of tlic sun^ who leads forth the white 
horses of her father’s car. The sun, tlic golden-liandcd, all- 
beholding Savitri/’ travels by an upward and l)y a downward 
path.” ^ lie ‘‘ readies the sinniiiit of the sky, dispersing dark- 
ness,” He ‘‘lights up the eiglit points of the horizon.” He 
tra\e]s downwards, lie “ inayokes his horses,” and niglit extend^ 
the veiling darkness over all.” ~ 

The day on which the sun reaches the summit of tlie sky,” 
is made important in the ancient ccrcmoniaL Fear is expressed 
ill tlie Aitareya-Brahniana lest ** at tlie highest pitcli” he should 
lose his balance ; and therefore, the gods pulled him up and 
tied liim witli ti\'e ropes,” the five ropes being chanted prayers.^ 

Some other curioii- observations relating to the sun occur in 
this Braliinana ; as, that the sun burns with the greatest force 
after it has passed the meridian, and tliat the prayers tvliidi ac- 
company the third or evening liljation should therefore be pio- 
nounced with the great e>t force of the performer’s voice.” And 
again, it is said that the sun does never set nor rise,” When 
people think it sets, it is not so ; for after having arrived at 
tlu‘ end of the day it makes it'^elf produce two opposite elfects : 
making night to what below, and day to what is on the other 
side.”^ 

iMore significant for our purpose, because bearing on the first 
indications of astronomy, is the mention of the moon and stars. 

•’ The-.? (‘(m-tellation-, plti cil on high vhah are \i-ih].‘ by night, and 
gu elsewhere by day. ati.* tin* undistuibL‘d holy act- of Yaruiui ; (and 
by Iji^ coiuiiKmd) the moon moves I'e^ph-ndeiit by niglit. 

-Vnd again : 

^ Y ilsoii '..(hi, rrt. i p. CS j * Hai -Vitiii’ev.i'TTiinJi.iija, ii. ]> 
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(At the approach) of die all-illuminating sun. the cou-tellatiun^ de- 
part with the night, like thieve^."! 

The Avord used^ on this occasion^ Professor AYiPoii sa\>, is 
iiaksliatranij — lunar astcrisms. It is ditficidt. on many oeea- 
sions^ to determine tvlietlier the mooip or the soma-])lant us{‘d 
ill saerifice, is intended by the tvord soma/^ But there is oiu* 
verse tvhich distinctly gives ns Somaj — the nioou_, travelling 
amongst the moon-stations. 

** Soma is placed m the lap of the^e Nak-.liatra'^,"' 

V\ e may therclorc assume_, that elose oliscrvation of tlie moon’s 
progress, and of the appearance of tiie group of stars near m IucIi 
she passed, M’as already made when tlie Rig-Yeda and the Brali- 
mauas tvere composed. In the first we find that the full mooip 
and the last day before tlie full muon, and the new moon, ]ia\e 
distinctive epithets. lu the thirty-second hymn of the second 
book of the Rig-A eda/ and in the Brahmanas, there are legemK 
describing the constellations. Orion (Prajapati) is said to ho in 
love with Aldcbaran (Rohini). Sirius desires to protect Alde- 
baran, or Rohini^ and shoots a three -jointed arrow through the 
back of the eager Orion. Therefore, to this day, Orion lies 
sprawling towards Aldcbaran, the three stars in liis belt being 
the three- jointed arrow. Aldcbaran ( Rohini t, or perhaps tlic 
whole eoustellatioii of Orion, was one of the naks]uitra>, oi’ 
mooiYs mansions. Rohini, says the legend, was King Soma^s 
favourite, and he wished to remain with her eonstantlv, hut wi> 
compelled to divide his time equally amongst his other wives; 
or, ill other words, to dwell for equal periods successively at each 
of the twenty- seven nakshatras. These passages indicate that 
the new moons and full moons were closely watched, which i> 
also evident from the mention of a thirteenth month. 

• WiUon- Eig-Vedi vol. i. p. 132 : I - Max Muller, A.S.L . p. 212; Ri^r. 
Eu-Ve.U, i. 5u | Vfda. mu. 3. 

i ^ Ibid, 
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Ill Professor WilsoiPs translation of the Rig- Veda ^yc read : 

“ He, who accepting the rites eleclicated to hini), knows the twelve 
months aiiJ their productions, and that which is supplementarily en- 
gendered 


This passage is important/'’ says Wilson in a iiote^, as indi- 
cating the eoiiciirvent use of the lunar and solar years at this 
period, and tlie method of adjusting the one to the otlier.^’ 

I'he name for the moon in Sanskrit^ Greek, and German, is 
derived from a root, signifying to measure.* Tlie moon wa'> the 

measurer.^’ Time w as measured by nights^ and moons^ and 
winters^ long before it Avas reckoned by days_, and suns^ and 
years. * Tlie close connection between the names for moon 
and month make it probable that a certain knowdedge of lunar 
chronology existed,^’ even before ‘’Glie separation of the Indo- 
European family.’' ^ 

Xe^v moon festivals and full mo(jn festivals wnre integral 
elements in early Hindu ivorshipj and each Veda appears to 
luive had a calendar, called jyotislia ; but wdiether any original 
copies of these calendars still exist, seems doubtful. They are 
interesting as being llrst ^tepj? in astronomy, although constructed 
solely with a view' to the regulation of religious ceremonies. 

In the day> of Sir W. Joues^ the originals of sucli calendars 
w'onld liave been deemed invaluable : for, so scientific in aspect 
i-^ Hindu astronomy, that Sir Vd. Jones, and even Colcbrooke 
and Lassen, lioperl to obtain from it trustw'orthy date:>. Tins 
(pu\'-tiou has lately beui mo^t thorouglily invt'j^tigated ; for the 
Surya-Siddlianta, one of the most important of Sanskrit w'ork> 
on astronomy, has been attacked, and defended, and exjdained, 
by a series of competent Eiu’opcan scholars. 

V will endeavour to state the results. 

‘ V'li i pjj. . piii- 

V.‘<1 1 1, ' 1 ', 

- M i\ Mil’ll 1 , A '' I , i 
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111 tlic sixth volume of the Jourual of the American Oiieiital 
Society, Professor ATliitney, an American Sanskritist, -who has 
also the aclvaiitat>;c of a knovieclge of astronomy, puhlisliecl an 
English translation, by the Kev. E. Burgess, of the Surya-Suh 
(lhaiita, ivith an clalioratc commentary and exposition, for the 
gvertter part hy hinisclfd This paper excited comments from . 
Biot, the late venerahle astronomer of Paris, and from Professor 
AVcher, of Berlin. Professor AYhitney contributed tu'O otlier 
papei’v to the Journal of tlie American Oriental Society, Avliit'h 
ivere puhlhhed in the eightli vohune ilcSGih), and some furtliei’ 
remarks to the Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Society for l<S(fj. 
Yf. Biot lielieved that the Hindus derived tlicir system of nak- 
sliatras, or moon -stations, from the Chinese ; and Proh‘>>(>r 
AVhitney shovs that the Hindu nakshatra docs not mean the 
same tiling as the Chinese sicu. Sieu means a single stai’, 
tvheveas nakshatra generally expresses a group of stars, or rather 
a certain portion of tlic starry heavens. Profes^or YVeher i'^ 
Ated as having shown that the Chinese system of slctf was not 
traceable farther hack than to tivo or tlirce centuries Ijcfoix 
Christ wliiht uaksliatras are ainongst tlic heavenly objects 
meiitioued iii Big-Y^eda hymns. E(;r an extended and thuri>ug]i 
investigation of the position and value of the yiuksliutras avc are 
indebted to Professor Welder, althougli he gives rather more 
importance to single stars than the American astronomer ifrom 
whose paper we are quoting) believes to have been given to tliem 
by the ancient Hindus. - 

The Arab manazil, and the signs of the lunar zodiac, bear a 
marked resemblance to the Hindu nakshastras, being groups of 
stars marking out the ecliptic into twelve nearly etpial diAsioiis. 
Such a system. Professor YVliitnev observes, is as v eil suited as 
any that e^mld be devi'^/d for u ])eople seeking to define tlie daily 

^ Aaotl.'-r iti >n o*' tlw' Sv.na- i ' W. I* Iniii'.'y. TK‘Wjofr>ioi aii'T 

Sidillia ita. b\ l\tn>,r Uaivi Ueva s | AVabar. ^ tla liolaticai- ol i ae 

rt'!''. v*a' eufli-b. * .a (...L'una ( UAl. j lUialu and Oai < Sv'-a u- >>l A-K - 
I'>,1 ^ 111 ImH . I I’L-. y. *J") 
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stages of the moon^s revolution^ MAtliout the aid of instruments. 
The difficulties of the case having been fiu’ther considered^ he 
continueSj all tlie conditions, then^ vliich vould postulate a 
choice of single stars^ or of stars or groups separated by precisely 
equal intervals^ or confined to the immediate vicinity of the 
ecliptic^ are so entirely wanting;, that no a priori probability of 
the construction of such a series can be claiuied.^^ ^ 

The path of tlie moon waS;, in fact, marked by twenty-seven 
stations^ believed ])y Hindu ol^servers to be eqiii-distant. But 
M'lien a new and more exact astronomy had been brought in 
from the West/'’ the moon was reduced in significance to one 
of a class of planetary bodies, all whose movements were capable 
of being predicted^ and their places at any given time deter- 
mined/^ “ and their conjunctions calculated by an elaborate sys- 
tem of rules. Then first the lesser planets were mentioned ^ by 
Hindu astronomers, and then first was an observation made by 
aid of the junction stars, which yielded a trustworthy date. Tliat 
this must have been not far from a.d. 500 is proved, Professor 
Whitney considers, by evidence presented at the end of his n<jte 
to verses two to nine of the eighth cliapter of the Surya-Sid- 
dlnuita,^ 

The results of this one grand effort, never repeated and lun er 
rivalled, are recorded with occasicmal slight and unexphiined 
modifications by every succeeding auiiior, from century to cen- 
tury.^ The date coincides with that of tlie Hindu astronomcj*, 
Aryabhata; and Aryabhata, we understand, availed himself 
largely of the progress which the Greeks iespecially Hipparchu>) 
liad made in astronomy and ‘‘not only improved upon tlieir 
new theories anrl inventions, but added also the results of his 
own independent investigations.*^ 

In the time of Mr. Colebrooke, the works of Aryabhata were 
\\ iiirL^y, Ilmflu and Chine :ro A'ste- 1 * tVhiiuey. Ilmdii and CliiueM? 

ri'".'', p. 'll. j ri-in-, p. 2S. 

n.ul. pn. 27, 2S. 1 Tina, I 1., i>. Oi. 

l!)id, p. Sa . KfUiilit’s Ovi-lup.. avt. * sauskint.” 
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only known by quotations and extracts ^dven ])y his successors ; 
but even imder this disadvantage ^Ir. Colebrooke rightly judged 
the man and his relative place in history. ^^Tliis ancient astro- 
nomer and algebraist was/-’ he says^ anterior both to A araha- 
inihira and Brahmagupta; being repeatedly named ])y the latter ; 
and the determination of the age when he uouiishcd is particu- 
larly interesting; as his astronomical systeni; tliough on some 
points agreeing; es>entialiy disagreed on other <; with that Avhicli 
those authors have followed; and whicli the Hindu astronomers 
still maintain.’^ ^ After I’cinarking on tlie early prevalence of 
the system of Braliniagupta, he observes that ^AVryabhata ap- 
pears to luive iiad more correct notions of the true explanation 
of celestial plieiumena tluin Brahmagupta hiinsclty’ who, often 
deviating from lii^ prc cha'C^^^orh ju^ter views. has been followed 
by th.e lierd of lliiidu astronomers in a system not improved; 
but deteriorated; >in('e tlie time (.f the more ancient author/^' 
The beginning of the sixth century stmuB out, tlieiefore, as 
an im 2 )ortant era in the hi>tory of astroiioniv in India ; aiul 
every fragment of intelligence concerning Aryabhata and his 
woiks becomes invc'>tcd witli peculiar importance. It is asccr- 
Lsined on liis own authority tliat Aryabhata was ])orn at Kumi- 
nuipura;"^ near the modern Patna.-^ The date wliieh lie assigns 
for lii> birth eorre:^pOllds with a.d. 176. His name has heen 
spelt by Colebrooke and <)ther Orientalists^ Anjabhalla ; but in 
eld Sanskrit Avorks recently discovered it is written almost inva- 
riably Avith one t, Arvaldiata : and this is. therefore, the spelling 
iu)Av ad<)pted. In addition to most valuable criticism ou this 
subject from Hr. Bhau Haji and from Hr. Iv(u’u, Hr. Fitz-EdAvard 
Hall has draAvn attention to the fact, that there Avore tAVo Hindu 
astronomers called Aryabhata F and tliis info nnat ion is valuahle; 


^ CV^lcbrouke. ilise. vol. ii. 

1.. 42.1 
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b'jcau'^c tlie second writer is [)rovcd to have been very inb-iiv)!' 
to the firsts and tlicir works ])eing confused^ led to the eider 
Aryabluita''s being charged with inconsistency. 

Aryabhata was evidently a great man, and is recognised as 
such by all Orientalists, Lassen calls him the founder of 
mathematical and astrouomieal science in India meanings 
no doubt, tliat he gathered np the scattered learning of preced- 
ing centuries and infuscal into it tlie more correct views which 
hiN ma^ter-mind had received from Greek teaching. His style 
is >aid to be pre-eminently concise. His chief work is the 
Aryed)hatiya-SLitra^ whicli includes tv'O other wurks^ the Dasagiti- 
Siura and the Aryashtasata.' Tiie Dasagiti-SutrU;, or Dasagitikii^ 
is so called became it is VTitten in dasa or ten, viz., strophes. 
And in like manner, the name Aryashtasata Avas supposed to indi- 
cate eight hundred couplets. But Dr. Bhau Daji, becoming 
pu^^es^ed of a copy, hnds, not eight hundred, but one luuulred 
and ciglit coupe. t^^.^ 

Ilk idea (jf the ronndness of the carih i-^ tliiis exprc'^^ed : — 

'* 'fl e gl'be, a eoin[j>'Uud uf eartb. waier, tire, and air, 

t.utiiAiy rMund, eiir-omua^-^cd by a girdle i///r itjunt' , stands in the air. 
ill die L'cntiv of the -tklar -^jiht^re. Like m a b:dl I'niitd by the hh*-- 
N .in-« ui die iiaueloa kadamha eii evtay ^'idt be-'ct with s > 

die earth-glohe with all creatures, lerrestial and aouatic.’' ^ 

And this globe he bclicA'Cci to have a daily revolution. ‘L\rya- 
i)huta.'^ sav'i Dr. K(*ru, ‘“for aught \ve know, avas the first, and 
reiuaiued almost tlu^ sole, a'-ironoiner among las countrymen, 
who atfirmed the daily revolution of the earth on its oavu axis.''’ 

He gives the foilioving quotation from one of Aryahhutids 
works : — 

*' A' a pt. r--‘n m a ve'"'ol, while ■mo\ing f'^rwaro'', "ees an iinmoveable 


' i)r. nii,\ i Paji, iiu At ^ ui 

.1 1( A. S tXcw 1. i*. act). 

- P.tv au7. 
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bai kwarcU . iu tlio - anc maiiiior 'li' tac liawrvtr 

unm*Aeuble, seem to move ilailv/ ^ 

Tlius sliowiiig tliat it is tlie curtli, not tlie star^, vvliicb move. 

Ou another occasion Aryabhata says^ “the .-pliere of the >tars 
is stationary; and tlie earth, making a revolution^, produces the 
daily rising and setting of stars and planets/^ ' 

iMr. Colebrooke states that “'Aryabhata atlirmed the diurnal 
revolution of the earth on its axis;^’ that he accounted for it 
” by a wind or current of aerial tluid, the extent of Avhiem^ ac- 
cording to the orbit assigned to it by him, con“t'>[)()uds to an 
(‘Icvatioii of little more tiiaii a hundred miles ifom the Mirface 
of the earth; that he p(js^es;^c(l the true tht‘or\ of tlie (anises of 
lunar and solar eclipses, and disregarded the imaginary dark 
planets of the mytiioh \ui'>t- and astrologers, — atiirming tin* moon 
and primary planets paid i‘ven tlie stars) to he essentially dark, 
and only illiuniucd hy the ^un.'’ ' 

But after attaining this evcellenee. a'^tronumy iu India ap- 
jjeai’'' gradua-ily lo have drifted aray from >eieuee, for no SL-c()ud 
correct determination of polar loiigitLide and polar latitude is 
recorded ; and Avriters suljscc|ncnt to Aryabhata confuse astro- 
nomy AA'itli astrology. 

Astronomical and astrological science Averc divided into thice 
branches^ and the term Avas sometimes used to dis- 

tinguish the Avhole, sometimes only one, of these brauclics. Dr. 
Kern says^ “ I think avc may aeeoiuu for the ambiguity in this 
Avay : the avIioIc knowledge of celestial pheuomeua, — of measur- 
ing time, of omiiia, of pc/rtents, oi aiigiuy, — iu short, natural 
astrology, AAcnt under tlic name Sanliita, before each of tlie three 
branche- attained its full development. AVlicu iu course of time 
the Hindus, thr^nigh the Greeks, became aetpiaiutcd Avitli two 
separate branches of tlie knowledge of tlie stars (the one really 

.1. R. A. S.. x.\. ;j 72. ■ e. 'U'l a\u’, O’, a.. 1. ii, 

-•L.n 1 ut A'Oi-’aii 
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iscicutific, the other quasi-scientific), they must have felt some 
difficulty in incorporating tlie mathematical astronomy and the 
so-called judicial astrology into their Sanhita/'^ And thus they 
occasionally referred to the three ])ranches hy the name Sanhita, 
althoiiglq as astrology gained importance^ the second and third 
dirisions are often called Sanhita, to the exclusion of scientific 
astronomy. 

^Arahamihira may he cited as a celebrated astronomer^ to 
whom astrology was irresistildy attractive. He entered this 
life at Ougein, a.d. 530/^ and went to heaven in the 509th 
yc'ar of the Saka Kala/^ a.d. 587.^ He is called a Magadha 
Bralunaiq meaning proljably by descent. He attained excellence 
in ('ach branch of tlie sanhita_, and before vrriting his most cele- 
l)ratcd treati.^e^ called the Brihat-Sanhita^ he had composed a 
work on pure astronomy. Dr, Kern observes^ that he vns in the 
awkward position of a man who has to reconcile the exigencies 
of science with the decrees^ deemed infallible^ of tlie Eisliis/^ 
for curious examples of which he refers to the Brihat-Sanhitaj, 
chapter^ five and ninee 

But although A'arahamihira had not unlimited faith in the 
ancient Eishis, neither had he faith in Aryabhata^ for he falls 
into errors wliich Aryaidiata had exposed. His works have 
Intlierto been very partially known to Europeans ; for, with one 
cxce])tiou, they have only existed in manuscript^, and have been 
difficult to ])rucure. In 1805, however^ Di*. H, Keriq then pro- 
te>>or at the Sanskrit college of Benares^ edited the Brihat- 
Saidiita ; and he is now engaged on a translation of this w'ork 
into English, a portion of which has appeared in the foiudh 
voliinu* ot the Journal ot the Boyal Asiatic Socictv. 

A arahamihij'u i^ nottal for U'>ing (frock terms, and for his 
fnaiuent reference to Yavanas Kirceks.. His knowledge of 

’ in Di-. Lltiu j • Ei -li l,v 1)/ 
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Greek technical astroiionhcal terms and doctrines lias l)eeu 
fully treated/^ says Dr. Bliaii Daji, by AVe])cr and others.^' 
Some of the works and writers to whom lie ndei’s mv nu‘Utioned 
by name, as the Paulisii Siddliaiita. and a “* YavanC‘''Wara/^ who>L 
nanie^ Snlmjidhwaja^ is thoua'lit liy Dr. Bliau Daji. to be ‘Gi cor- 
ruption of the Greek name Speiisippus.'’' ^ 

AY.riihamiliira is calhHl an astronomer^ but it is for a^-trolo^y 
that we find him most celebrated; and this is thc' more inte- 
resting, because Ylr. Colebrooke considers that tbe astrology i)f 
India was largely borrowed from the astrology of a more Ave>tcrn 
region^ this position being *'■' groniuhed/” lie oliserve^, ‘Gas tin" 
similar inference (aniecruing a dilfcrent hraneli of divination i on 
thc semblance of ecidain terms employcil.^’ In eonfiianation of 
which idea he cites: — *‘Astro](jgieal piVMliotion. by eonfigura- 
tion of planets/^ uhich indicates by its ‘Gndimi name Ilora a 
Grecian source. Of tliis word Varaliamihira has attenpited 
a Sanskrit derivation, which is not conformable to SauArit 
etymology; whereas the Crreek oipa, and it> dm’lvative 
means '* one wlio considers the natal horn', and thoma* prialicts 
events. Colebrooke gives further e^idcnlee to tiic same elfeet, 
and says that Varaliamihira frequently quotes thc Yavanas in 
his treatise on horo^copes^ and his sclioliast (dianuUerhes aucieut 
Yavanas as a race of barbarians conversant with (horai horo- 
scopes.^^ - 

Thc Brihat-Sanhita includes several distinct branches : as^ 
nativity^ named jutaka o'*! jannKt : [jutra ^ prognostics for journey'^, 
and especially for the march of princes in war ; vivuha, niiptiah. 
In northern India^ the last-mentioned branch i- at present the 
only portion mucli studied. Xow that the palmy day^ of petty 
princes are gone,''’ court manuals are no longer needed : luu village 
astrologers are required, of old. to sup})ly horosc'opcs for mar- 
riages. But although thc Brihat-Sanliita is at present iiegh eted 

' J, R. A S., S e \ -j! \. e i 'lie' 'I’l u. |i, j20 
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by the professional soothsayer^ it amply repays the labour of a 
general reader. Richness in details constitutes the chief attrac- 
tion of the M'orkj — a merit yRich ^yas appreciated by the Arab 
astrologer Albiruni^ as it M'ill be by ourselves; for although 
professedly astrological **Ats value for geography^ architecture, 
sculpture, &c., is unequalled by any Sanskrit work as yet pulj- 
lislied.^^ ^ This promise of instructive and varied detail wc shall 
doubtless find fulfilled, as the translation advances. At present 
only the first portion is accessible to us. 

The following sliglit notices and extracts will give some idea 
of YarahaniiliilTds mode of dealing with his subject. 

The English translation commences thus : — 

'‘'Victory to the all'-ouh the source of life, the iuseparahlp ornament 
of heaven, — the Sun ! who is adorned with a crown of a tliousand beain^. 
like uiit'' liipud <1 1. 

‘‘After having studied that which ancient se«n’s have rcwe.ded, with 
inf.dlible tenth. I piirpcire to treat the -aiue in an easy style, and in 
\< t'M s neither too ff,w nor tuo many. 

>hoalil anyono thinlv that an ancient work a^ emanating ft an 
i^ g'-ah hut that a boitk from a Imm.m author is not, ith- n I fain would 
a^kt what difference d.)o>, it make in the -ratement, however difierent 
the \\(jr«lmg, ^o k->ng as the thing rehitt'd remain uucdianged - 

In Chapter II. it i> declared tliat an astrologer mn^t be of 
good family, imi>t have w'ell-proportioncd limbs, wcli-'-haptal 
liand^, fet't, eyt'", ehiu, k'c., and a deep, clear voice: for “ gene- 
rally good or bad moral qualiiiev arc in unison witli the })ersonal 
appiairauec.'’^ Ftirthcr, he must be regular in worsbippiug tlic 
gods, and well acquainted with tlie text and commentary of es- 
tablished work'' on "eieutific astronomy and natural lioroM'opy. 

Tlu‘ asti’ologer i" to be guided by (dlservation^ on the courses 
and app -araiices of tlie sun, moon, and planets^ a'^ : — 

Kerr., Kb Irk T-u,*-). p ‘ iribiiM. 'TiMudited fro'u tiir S.i- A'n 

- Til' Bnb c cib'T, : «ji’ hoivpli.’ ' ucohn^ii'h In llr. II. K-.r:, 
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“ When Mars has a large, bright surface, ana the colour of the tinyers 
of the hutea frouJusa or of the reJ asoka .... he brings ble^-iinas 
to kings and '-ati^factioii to their peo[>led 

■'‘When the moon appears while as h-jar-lVo^i, the jessamine ihe.ver, 
the white water lily or erv^tah and louk^ bright, though pt>lishrd, 
beeause >he knows that at night ^]Je will adorn the head of Inn* beloy, d 
Siva, she brings Intppines^ to mankind.- 

*‘Wheu tlie sun re^embk-'s a ]>anncr ora bow, i^ trembling and rough, 
battles are at hand. A black line on the luniinarv, ■^liOU'^ that a roval 
councillor will kill the king ' 

More significant are tlie obsei’vatioiis on tin* moon and on 
cedipses : — 

■*One half of the m mn. wliLiSe nihu he-> betwr.n xuii :aid ibe 
earth, always hriglit by rlie -'Uiik ray*. : tlie otla-r ladf i-- dark. its 
own shadow: like the two sides of a pot -.taiiding in the snix^luti-n' ^ 

After alluding to the jmpular notion of Raliu, as a monster 
tvhieli causes eclijisc by devouring a portion of the suii or inoon^ 
A^araliamihira says : — 

'•The truc ex[)laiiatiou tho plieiiomon ni tins, in an ccli[)-e of 
the moun, lie into the earth -b.nluw, in a solar j-dip'O, the 

same thing ]ia[tpens the -un. Heui e. the commenciiment oi a lunar 
eclipse doe-> not take place from tlie west side, nor tliai of a solar c- lipso 
from the east.* ^ 

Eclipses usually portend or cause grief; but if rain, without 
unusual symptoms, fall within a week after the eclipse, all baneful 
infineners come to nougdxt. 

Leaving further olxscrvation on the Briliut-Sanhitu for future 
opportunity, we will here remark, that the agency of Kaliii in 
causing' eclipses was again asserted by Brahmagupta, a noted 
astronomer, who gives his own date, thus : — ^ 


^ Jlribat-Saniurd, A), iv., y. 30. 
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111 the reign of Sn VyLighvamukba, of the Sri Chapa dynasty, 550 
years after the Saka king it.t'., Salivaliana, or a . d . 02S), having passed, 
Brahmagupta, the srai uf at the age of tliiity composed the 

BrahDiagu[aa-Siddhauta. for the gratification of matliematicians and 
astronomeis 

shorvinug that he Y'rote more than a hundred years later than 
Aryabhata and nearly a hundred years after Varaliainiiiira. 
J\lr. C'olelirooke says of Brahmagupta^ that although he gave 
rightly the theory of solar and lunar eclip)ses^ and tlie astro- 
nomical principles on Avliieh they should he computed, he never- 
theless affirms, in compliance with the prejudi(.*es of Hindu 
bigots, the existence of llahu as an eighth planet, and as the 
cause of eclipses; and reprehends Yarahaniihira, Ary ahliata, ^c., 
for rejecting this orthodox explanation of the phenomenon/^ ^ 

In Tol. XX. of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Mr. 
Spottiswoode lui^ explained the Hindu astronomical methods of 
calculating eclipises, fur tliose who M'ish to comprehend their 
natime, and estimate them real value, tidthoiit entering more 
deeply than necessary into the complexities of eirher text or 
commentary. jMr. Spottiswoode tells ns that — 

‘•From Mir‘h.r>bsr?rvaiiuu- a> tliey wtix able to make, the Hindus 
deduced Nalues fir the mean niutimis of the ^un, moon, and planets, 
^uppo^t-il to revolve abiuit the t-arrh. and of tlitir aphides and no'lm. 
By means (>1 the^'O value-' tbev ralruLitcd back t<_> ivinoto e'pochs. wbon, 
according to their ilua. tlmre would liaNo be*'U a general coujuiictiou ot 
pcrt> or the ciuiiv ~ 

An outline of the process of calculating an eclipse is also 
given; but f(«r tliis, and for a chapter on the mean motion of 
the piauet'^. ve must refer to the Journal. 

The ivspeat and interest, wdiich the persevering labour and 
iiitt higence of cmeient Hindus excitt's in IMr. Sputti'^woode, was 
lurther etiuecd in 185'd, when Professor A ilson asked for lii^ 

C-jivKi'.. V-e. F— ,, Mil. 11 407 . - J.lt.A.'S., vul. XX [>. 315. 
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opinion on a sliort article by Bnpu Deva Sjistriii, professor of 
matlicmatics and astronomy at the Government Colle«*e of Be- 
nares^ tlie object of wliicli was^ to show that Bhaskara Acharya^ 
who lived at Oiigeiu in the twelfth century, ‘*was 

fully acquainted with the priiici})le of the differential calculus/'’ 
that being the most important discovery of the last century in 
Europe. 

]Mr. Spottiswoodc answered Professor AVilsoids request as fol- 
lows : — - 

^hiy othy 1859 . 

My dear Mr. Wilson,, 

I have read Ba])u Deva SastriiPs letter on Bhaskara- 
eharya^s mode of determining the imtantaneous motion of a 
planet^ witli great interest, and think that wc are much indebted 
to him for calling our attention to so important an element in 
the old Indian methods of calculation. It still, however, seems 
to me, that he has over-<tated the case, in saying that Bhaska- 
racharya was fully acquainted Avith th(‘ priuriple of the ditle- 
rential calculus. He has undoubtedly conceived the idea of 
comparing the successAc positions of a planet in its pa.th, anid 
of regarding its motion as constant during the interval ; and he 
may be said to have had some rudimentary notion of repre^ent- 
ing the arc of a. curve by means of auviliary straight lines. But 
on the other hand, b' method here gi^'cn, he makes no :dlu- 
sion to one of the most essential features of the differential cal- 
culus^ viz._, the infinitesimal magnitude i)i the intervals of time 
and space therein employed. Xov, indeed, is anything specifi- 
cally said about the fact^ that the method is an approximate 
one. 

X{'vcrthele'>N, Avith these 3’cscrvations it must be admitted^ 
that the penetratiwii '>hown by Bhaskara in his analy^i^^ i> in 
the higheNt degree remarkable : that ilie ferniula Avhich he estab- 
lishes^ and lu^ mctluul (if ( '^tat)ii>hiiig it, hear more 

rhaii a mere re^emblanee, — they hear a -troug analogy , — to rhe 
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corresponding process in modern matheniatical astronomy ; and 
that the majority of scientific persons will learn witli surprise, 
the existence of such a method in the writings of so distant a 
period and so remote a region/' ^ 

It is with a similaj* feeding of respectful admiration that Mr. 
Colebrooke alludes to ancient SlaL^krit treatises on algebra, aritli- 
nictie, and mensuration. It is not hoped/'’ he says, that in 
the actual advanced condition of the analytic art they will add 
to its resources and throw new liglit on mathematical science in 
any other respect than a> concerns its history; but/' he con- 
tinues, liad an earlier version of these treatises been completed, 
had they ])ccn translated and given to tlie public when the notice 
of mathematicians wa^ first drawn to the attainments of the 
Hindus in astronomy, and in sciences connected with it, some 
additions would have been then made to the means and resources 
of algc'bra, for tlic general solution of problems, by metliods 
which have been re-invented or have been perfecied in the last 
age.” 

('ompared with other ancient nations, the Hindus appear to 
have been peculiarly strong in all the branches of arithmetic. 
Colebronke says : — 

‘‘They po-se>sed 'well the arithmetic of mrd roots. 

“ They were aware of the infinite (piotient i exulting from the 
di\ i>ioii of finite (juantitics ])y ciplnr. 

They knew tlio general resolution of ecj nations of the second 
degree, and had touched upon tliose ui higher denomination, 
resolving them in the ^iini)lcst cases, and in those in which tlie 
M)luti()ii luippa'iis to Ije pratuicable by the method which serves 
for (.[uadratic^, 

llu-y laid attaincnl a geumad solution of indeterminate prob- 
leiim of tlie fii^t degree. 


C'.'li iM’Ot.tL'. \oLii p, 110. 
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They Imcl arrived at a method for deriving a multitude of 
solutions of answers to proLlenis of tlie second degree^ from a 
siiigie answer found tentatively. 

And tliis/^ Mr. Colehrooke says in coiu*lu>ion^ was as near 
an a})proacdi to a general solution of such protiiems as was made 
until the days of Lagrange. ^ 

Ecpially decided is the evidence^ tliat this excellence in algc- 
braic analysis was attained in India independent of fordgn aid. 
■‘Xo douht/^ observes ^Mr. Colebrooke^, “is entertained of tlie 
source from which it was rc'ceived iinm^Mliately by modern Eu- 
rope.'^ ^‘^The Arabs AVtn’e mediately or immediately our instruc- 
tors in this study.^’ But the Arab^, he i> aware, Avere not in 
general inventors, but reei[>ients. Subsequent observation lias 
eon tinned this aucaa' ; for not only did algt'hra. in an advanced 
state, exist iii India })rior to the earliest disclosure (d* it by tli(‘ 
Arabians to modern Europe, but tlie names ])y Avhieh the nu- 
nieralv luive hec^oine knoAvu to us arc of Sanskrit origin. 

The late Mr. James Prinsep olisi'rved. in tlie Ik^ngal Journal 
for 1837^ that the most aiK.'ient inode of denoting niimher’’- 
in India Avas “'by the use of letters in alphabetical order. An 
early death prcA'ented liis completion of these researches^ AA'hieh 
have been (*oiitiuued by Mr. Thomas. S})eaking ot tentative ex- 
planations by Prinsepj i\Ir. Thomas says,*^ that “ folloAving this 
guiding suggestion, all suceceding inquirers uoav coTicur in the 
accepted fact; that tlie early nations of Iliiidustau, like so many 
of their modern representatives, defined their liiglier gradational 
niiiubers by express ^ymliols/” But if the Arabic numerals AA-ere 
directh' derived from the Indian, they “ clearly Avere not at this 
period evolved out of tlie imperfect system Avhieh is proved to 
have remained in local currency till a relatively late date."’ 


Culebro'>\»*, Mi=c. v^’t, ii. up. | XuK uh Ine-um Nmuvrul^. — Jour- 

41(5— US. " ' U..1 Auallqllr^. 1S63. 
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To ^vhatever cyclopeedia, jounial or esrsay^ avc refer^ we uni- 
tor mly find our numerals traced to India^ and tlie Arabs recog- 
nised as the medium through \\diieli they were introduced to 
ihirope. Eut ^^hllst the names for the ten numerals are Sans- 
krit, it has long been knovru tliat tlie word used for nought/^ 
or ‘‘ ey[)her/^ is Arabic. Ecyond this it seems impossible^ at 
|)reseiit, to ].>euetrate. Xo very early inscription is knotm which 
shows the iiought so placed a^ to make the value of the figui’e 
deijeiuleiit on its position. iMr. Thomas well expresses the 
‘^])resent condition of archaeological e^■idenee_, Imariug upon the 
traiiMtion from the ancient miinerical symbols to tlie prototypes 
of the Arabian cyphers.’’^ “ The former/*^ he says at the con- 
clusion of his cxccllctit papeig are found in use up to the foimth 
ceutur\g A.n.; while demonstrative proof of the employment of 
the lantcr cannot be extended higlier than tlie seventh century^ 
A.T)/'^ - iMr. Thomas warns his readers^ that because a certain 
system of notation Avas unused in Guzerat it must not be in- 
ferred that it was unknown to the more progressive provinces of 
llindustan. 

The works on algebra to Avhich iMr. Colcbrooke dratvs special 
attention, are the twelfth and eighteenth chapters of Bralima- 
gu[)t:ds treatise on astronomy: and to the Aijaganita and Lihi- 
vati of Blifiskara, Avho Avrore at the middle of the tAvelfth century 
of tlu^ Christian era. a.d. ILIO. After this })eriod we arc aAvare 
of iiotliiiiir IlCav or interesting to record concerning the astronomy 
or mathematic'' of the ancient Hindus. Tliere are astronomical 
buildings at Benares, Delhi, and JeyporC;, Avhieh may liaA'c ** suc- 
ceeded otiiers of a similar kind, luit of niiieh older date.’^ Tliat 
of Bciiarc^^ Dr. Boyle obstrves to have ])eeu described by Sir 


' ^ t'li Indian rS^uiiu'vals, Jour- 
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11. Baker, in tlie Philosophical Transactions for 1775 ; those of 
JcT}iore and Delhi he has not, lie says, seen described ; but at 
the latter place, the lar^-e and lofty, circular, rootless buildbi^’, 
or rather Mall, pierced M'ith horizontal rows of opeuin;i>, like 
MundoAVs, M'onld seem as if intended to be employed for tlie pur- 
po>es of a horizontal circle.^^ ^ 

As a heading to tins chapter, m'C have given a Moodcut of tlie 
astronomical bnildings near Delhi, from Danieirs Antiipiities of 
India, where it is called Extraordinary IMural Instruments.^’ 
The steps, tvhieh f(;riu part of a gnoinoii, attain a Insight of 5G 
feet 1) inches. They cainnot have ])een used likc^ tiu's^* of Alvery, 
for marking time, for they arc inclosed tvitliiu vails, and are 
iiuicei'ssible to the rays of the sun. 

The Oijservatory *• vxis built/'’ tve iimrn from Dr. Pit zed ward 
Hall, IjV IManasinha, about A.n. 1GU(J.’^- 

But now, Avitliiii our own generation, v'e liave had tlie satisfac- 
tion of seeing Hindus again avail tln nmelves of tlie precision of 
AVesteru science and astronomical hist launc] its ; and acknow- 
ledge, in eonscrpicuee, that the earth luovo, and not the star'^. 

The following incident occurred at a meeting (;t the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal : — 

AA^eduesday evening, June 7th, 1837. — Two licantifiil silver 
inkstands were exhibited, presents tfom Loul Aneklaiul to two 
native astronomers, tvho had presented works on thus suhject to 
the Governor-Cfeneral. A letter from Mr. Lancelot AViikinsv-n, 
of Bhilsa, to Sir AA^. H. Alaeuagliten, was read, explaining tliat, 
for eight years, he had tried in vehu to coininee his friend, 8u- 
hhaji Bapu, of the siiifs relation to the cartli. Then, ]ia])pening 
to meet with the old Hindu wmrk'^, he was able to teaeli the 

^ \m. Mill., p. 173. a-iulia tla 1 vi'aT; •!. tVcia 
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same from his own acknoMiedged antliorities ; and at once con- 
viction was carried to his mind. 

'My. ^Yilkinsou describes Sni)haji Bapu as a man of wonderfnl 
acnteiicss;, intelligence, and sound judgment, who Avas lost in 
admiration Avhen he came fully to compreliend all the facts re- 
sulting from the spherical form of the earth. And when the 
retrogressions of the planets were shoAvn to ])e so naturally ac- 
counted for, on the theory of tlie eartlds annual motion; and 
Avlien lie rctiected on the vastly superior simplicity and credibility 
of tlie supposition, that the earth had a diurnal motion, than that 
the sun and all the stars daily rcA^oAe around the earth, — lie 
])C‘canie a zealous defender of the system of Copernicus.^ He 
then lamented that his life had been spent in maintaining foolisli 
fancies, and spoke witli bitter indignation against all those of 
his ])redceessors ayIio had contributed to the Avilful concealment 
of the truth that once had been acknowledged in the land. 

Subhaji Bapu has since become a distinguished astronomer 
and pi’ofcssor at the (foAernnient college of Benares. 


^ See 371- 



CHAPTER XX. 

GKAMAIAJI AND LL >:iC( Kl UAril V. 

Thi: scicutinc coiiiploteiici>s of Sanskrit ^'vamniar appeared to 
SiiA\ iiiiaiii Jones so unaccoimiable. tliat he n rote ab<aiT it with 
aniazcd admiration, rmaleer kiiowhtl^e c>f ^ euie literature and 
Vedie helicf has explained the phciKnnenon. hy revealiiej; tliat 
grammar formed pai’t of that great religions '^s^teni with whieh 
ancient India is identihed. Hrammar nas enltivated heeau'^e, 
like astronomy, it w'a^ iiidispensahle to lehgioiis ol)-c‘rvanecs. 
To ascertain the correct time for performing a given saeriticCj it 
was necessary to Avatc'h the mcA enients of the moon and stars ; 
and Hindus hccame astronomers. In like manner, hecause tlic 
Micccss of sacrifice depended upon the cori’cet recitation and 
understanding of the ifiantraH. Hindus devoted themselves to 
the study of tvords. Even iii the earliest times, it was htdiexcd 
that the ohiect of a sacrifice could not he obtained unless the 
saerificer had a full knowledge of the sense of the hymns which 
he recited : and that for this it w as necessary to know the import 
of each word of wliicli tliey connoted. AVith tlu^ growth of the 
Hindu people this doctrine also grewy and gathered strength, and 
consequently, the highest religious importance heeame attached 
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to words : and the study of words vras thus ranked as a religious 
act^ indispensable for the attainment of the highest aim of man. 

The A'cda u'as regarded hy orthodox Hindus as a sacriheial 
in>trumcutj and to increase the efficacy of this holy iu^trumentJ 
or apparatus^ tliey early gathered around it six sciences^ called 
Yedangas. Of these, we will at present only mention tliose 
M’ith which tve arc immediately concerned, viz., Vyakarana and 
Sikslia. To a European, each of these ^ edrmgas might appear 
to be grammar. 

Tlie object of Siksha is to treat of letters, to arrange them 
according to their organs of pronunciation, to teach the quantity 
of sounds, their accents, and to treat of all which concerns utter- 
ance or delivery. Yet that which to the Hindu mind emphatically 
is grammar is not Siksha, but ^ yakarana. The literal meaning 
of tliis word is, undolag^^ or analysis. It does not mean the 
explaining the import attached to a certain tvord when forming 
part of a certain sentence ; but it shows how tlie word acquired 
it> sense, and how its particular linguistic form became possessed 
of it. Vyakarana was, therefore, not merely grammar in the 
lower acceptation of being an explanation of declension, conju- 
gation and other grammatical forms; but Avas, from its com- 
meiiccmeiit, scicntiiie grammar, or gTammatical science iu the 
highest >ensG Avhieli can be attaclicd to tliis term.^ 

AVakaraiia thus boldly faec'^ the difficult subject of certain 
theoretical formal, Avliich, to the popular understanding, tvere lin- 
guistic roots, — the so-called dliatus. It sIioavs Iioav such dhatiis 
become A'erbal and nominal ba-cs, Iioav verbal bases become in- 
flected A'erb", and bow lujminal ba<es become inflected nouns. 
A'yjikaraiia furtiicr ^Iioav- that in Sanskrit, by a regular associa- 
tion of idca>. a primary dhatii can dcveli)}; into a secondary form, 
implying notion- of pa^-ivity, inten-ity, do arc, and cau-ality; 
and that verbal and aominal bases can n’sdvi be derived from 
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these secondary forms. And further stilly it shows tliat noniiuai 
])ases may he derived from primary dhatus^ from their secondary 
forrn.N, or from iiOiniiiul ha^e:> which arc themscUes derived fmm 
siieli dliatU'^. And tlms it arrives at two di^tiiict cate^’oriev of 
nomiiird athxc^^ according* to the ])ases from vhieh the nouu'- 
were formed. The one eate^zory of such atlixes A that wliicli it 
calls Krit, and the other that which it calls the Taddhita a1Ii\('^. 

And lastly^ Yyakaraiia teaches that nouns, whether primary 
or secondary, may form compound ideas, and tliat such idt‘a^ 
may be clas^i^ied under four cate^’orics of compounds, one of 
which comprises three subdividuns. 

This subject is so iiiten>ely iutta'estiiia:, that wc much rc^^ret 
beiu^Z unable to gather more or to give more than tlie nio'st 
general notions of the interesting prohleuis, in the solntiou of 
Avhieh Hindu grammarians have been onguged from time imnu‘- 
morial. Sanskrit grammar is, e\idently, far >uperior to the kind 
of grammar Avhicli for the most part has contented granimarian> 
in Europe; and having been induced and fostered by religious 
aspiration, it took such firm root in the Hindu mind that cen- 
tury after century it maint.hncvl its hold, and originated works 
which are iiiivivalled in the literary history of other nations. 

The third Yodauga, as avc have seen, is Yii’ukta, a word Avhich 
means exegesis, and exegesis being impossildc Antliont analysis^ 
Xmdvta and ^^vakarana might be expected to have kindred in- 
terests, There is, hoAvever, this great didcrciicc between them : 
in the Xirukta the chief aim is the interpretation of a sentence, 
and Avords are analysed by this Yediinga only Avlicrc necessary 
to the iiitorprctation of the sentence ; Avliereas, in the Yyiika- 
rana, no notice heiug taken of the im})ort of a sentence as a 
Avhole, the grammatical nature of each Avord, aud the meanings 
which have groAvn out of ic, are in themselves the object of the 
investigation. 

Anotliei dlrlereuce betivet^u these tA\o Yedauga^ is, that in the 
Xirukta, grammaiieal problems are lau investigated for the -«ako 
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of grammar as such, and are not^ as in the ^\vakarana, made to 
assist in tlie framing of a grammatical system ; but if occasion- 
ally such questions as the nature of prefixes and prepositions are 
introduced, they are dealt witli as it were incidentally^ and only 
by M'ay of introducing other matter^ in tvhich Xirukta is more 
C'^pecially concerned. 

A further distinction bet M ecu these Vedangas may be marked 
by tlie extent to nhich tliey severally admit tlie possibility of 
the derivation of nouns fiom ^'crbal roots. And here also it is 
ob>erved, that although the tvo "\'edangas agree on many points^ 
it is only in the Yyakaraiia that the question develops into 
scientific grammar. 

But novy before attempting further to explain the precise 
character of Sanskrit gramrnaiy it seems desirable to point out 
a special diirereuce between European and Sanskrit grammar. 
In European language^, if grammar attempts to reduce a word 
to its last limit, it calls such a limit its *Ax)Ot/^ and a ^ 

in grammar thus allswcr'^ to an element in chemistry^ re])rc- 
senting tlie farthest result of analysi'^ attainable by the analyser; 
but in Sanskrit grammar^ — dbatii, thoiigli generally translated 
root, docs not imply that tvhich is expressed by the European 
term. The former designates that theoretical form from wliicli, 
bv c'onjiigatiomd affixes^ verbal ba^cs^ and by krit affixes^ nominal 
])a->cs may be derived. Yet, as nucIi derivations may not only 
be made from thovc forms vliich have been collected in listSj 
called Dliatupc.tlia, and may be called jwimary dhatus^ but also 
from tho>c derivative fnmis, — the passives^ intensives^ caiisals^ 
dcsideratives, and denominative'^ ; — even tliC'^e derivative forms 
are^ to tlic Hindu grammarian, dhdtns. To his miiid^ a dhdtu 
is, therefore, not an absolutely last linguistic element; but even 
a primary dliatu, or that form from which passive and otlicr 
.'secondary dhatus could 1)0 derived, is to liim only that form 

' Mullor A S L., p. l(>0 ii, PAniiii, p. 
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to the popular understandings appeared to be a last limit 
of derivation. Ilis oljjeet M'as thus not to lay donn the result 
of M'hat individual learning or scholarship might look upon as 
linguistic elements, from Avliich verbs and nouns arose, but to 
collect the evidence of udiat the popular mind itself considered 
as sucli. 

To ignore tliis dilfcrence lietuxen dhatu and root ^vould lead 
to a misconception of Hindu grammar in one of its cairdiiial 
points ; and ^^ c liavc^, therefore^ been glad to avail oursehTs of 
the explanation given above for tlie [)urpose of remo\ing a nii^- 
understandiugj not ahvays absent from our popular linguistic 

books. 

Another point on Avhich the European system of grammar i'^ 
observed to ditter from that of tlie ancient Hiiulii system is, tliat 
from its association uith (Ji’cek and scholastic philosophy, it 
bears a far stronger impress of philosophical tlieoric^s than the 
latter. It divides language into parts of speech, and vieu^ it 
from the phihjsophieal poiiu of view out of v, liich tluh di\'ni()u 
arose. The Ilindu systini, on the other hand, nieivly consider^ 
the grammatical form and proptrfltr of a word, and uives it 
Avere a twtural hislhru of spcL'ch, witliout considering Avliether 
or not such natural prop-ertics rjclong to separate pait^of speech. 
Atlixes^ for instances, Ijy v, hieh. verbs are derived, lim e naturally 
to be dealt with under fiiderent hca^ls from tlie ath\c> by Avhieh 
nouns are derived ; and thin* as it were a grammatieal liirtory 
of conjugaction and deeheii^ion is obtained. But as eonjngation 
and decleinioii exhibit likewi''e phenomeiia uliieli cannot be ex- 
plained by the mere adding of an affix to a dhotif or a nominal 
base^ — such as tlie lengtliening and shurteiimu’ of vouels, and 
other affections of both vow eh and consonants, — the eon seem: nee 
of such complication i", tliat no single ch,i[»Ter in Tyakaiaua 
gives a ciiiiiplcte expontioii of conitmation a-ul declension, such 
as ATimld be f,und in a Europ''e'''. grammar. 

An o[)iui(m of the comparativ' merit- A’ the two Nyvteni^ will 
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not he here expected ; but Ave are assured, that although the 
European method of teaching grammar may he more com’enient 
for the routine of students, the Hindu system lias the advantage 
of guarding against preeonceived grammatical theories, founded 
on mere speculation ; and that even its artihcial and technical 
contrivauecs stimulate the powers of combiiiatiou to an extent 
which alloAvs its intiuenee to he compared to that of the study of 
mathematics. 

That a science based on religion, and studied Avith enthmiasni 
from the earliest periods of ancient India, sliotdd liaA'e produced 
a A\'idely-sprcad and important literature, might Ije anticipated. 
AVhilst some who first Avorked in this field of literature left 
not! ling hut their names, the celebrated Panini hecpieathed to 
posterity one of the oldest and most renoAA'ucd hooks CA’er AATittcu 
in any language. The Avork of Panini is believed to he the 
T^daiiga, Avhich is called Yyakarana; and it is in all probability 
tlic only AVork Avliich lias dealt with this subject in that ex- 
haustive and masterly mode Avhich led to its being attributed 
to inspiration. 

Of PaninPs personal history nothing is knoAAii, except that lie 
Avas a native of Salatiira, to the nortli-Avest of Attock, on the 
Indus, and that his mother Avas called Dakshi, — shoAAung, that 
on hi> mother’s >idc hc^ Avas descended from the celebrated family 
of Daksha. Professor (ioldstlic-ker considers it very probable 
that Panini lived previous to Sakyamuni, the founder of the 
Buddhist religion, avIiosc death took place about 543 b.c., but 
that in the actual ^tate of Sanskrit philology it is impossible to 
obtain an exact date of his life. rules of Panini Avere 

criticised and completed by Kutyayana, who, according to all 
probability, Avas the tcaclicr, and therefore the contemporary of 
Patanjali.’^ ^ Katyayana, in his turn, Avas criticised by Patanjali ; 

' C'l. Fol’ tH.‘ ! Sa^i'-kir L.iiuia.u'e. and Gul(ktackoa’% 

huL’aii’'-i‘ cori.iN t. <i wuli Fuuiiii, j Vamm 

Prelaco to Colel-roukc's Grauiiiiar ui’ tin.* ) 
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and these tliree Sciji;es are “ the eaiKpiiical triad of the u'rariiiiia- 
rians of India/'’ Their tvorks are so rcmarkablC;, that in their 
o'.vii department tliey are said to exceed in merit nearly all, if 
not all^ grammatical productions of other nations/^ The best 
running commentary on Panini is that called the Kasikavritti^ 
by A’amana Jayaditya, 

Besides the Yyakarana^ the Vedfuiga called Sikslia is also 
attributed to Panini^ and in addition to these grammatical tvorks 
there are some vrritings cailled PratiNukhvas^ M'hicli have the a[)- 
pearance of being grammaticab and have been su])[)os(al to be 
older than the tvork of the great grammarian; but the-<e Prati- 
sakhyas deal merely with ready-made Avords as tlu'v occur in the 
\ eda^ and thtar main object is to record ^"edi<" [)t‘culiariti(‘s in 
order to ensure the safety of A cdic te\t^. And it is observed, 
that tlie very fai't of their dijing tins more fully and more com- 
pletely than Panini^ is one kind of evidence tliat they tvere latci 
than Panini^ whose Avork claims to be as much a grammar (T the 
Yedic as of the classical Sanskrit. Other internal evidence is 
atforded by the fact, that in the Pratisakhyas the existence of 
Yyakarana is pre-supposed, Avithout Avhich thcA^ Avould be unin- 
telligible ; and that although the object of these treatises is not 
grammatical, their authors arc obserA’ed occasionally to yield to 
the temptation of guAung an opinion on grammar, apparently, in 
order to correct or modify rules laid doAvn by Panini. It may 
further be added, that the Pratisakhyas arc never alloAvcd in 
Sanskrit literature to be Yedaiigas ; AAdicreas Panini'’s Avork is 
invariably ranked as one of those supplementary Yedic produc- 
tions. 

In more recent periods, some attempts hat'c been made in 
India to fashion ucav ??ystenis of grammar Avith a terminology 
diifering from that of Panini : Imt their success has been only 
partial, and on the Avlude of little durability, tliat tlie sv'^tem 
and tcrniiuology of Panini i:> paramount even in the prcbcut 
dav. 
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The most important grammarians of such new schools are 
Hemachandra and Vopadeva. But the system of the former is as 
yet only known through references made to it b}' Hemachandra 
himself in some of his other works^, particularly in a renowned 
commentary of his on dliatus (the Dhatu-Prirayana) . Yopadeva 
was a grammarian of considerable fame^ especially in his native 
country^ Bengal. His work Avas so fortunate as to have an ex- 
cellent commentator in Durgadasa ; and Ave are told^ that whilst 
in itself A opadeva^s grammar AA'ould be quite insufficient for a 
thorough attainment of classical Sanskrit_, yet when supplemented 
by Durgadasa^ s commentary, it ])ecomes Avorthy of study as a 
learned contribution to the literature of Sanskrit grammar. 


Lexicography'. 

Before entering upon this department of philology, it must 
be borne in mind that Hindus do not understand by a lexicon 
such a dictionary as European philologists Avould require. A 
Sanskrit lexicon is not strictly an alphabetical arrangement of 
woviU Avith their various meanings. Xor w'hen a Sanskrit lexi- 
eogra]dicr gives various meanings, does he arrange them in the 
ioghad or historical sequence expected in a scientific Eiu’opean 
o-ictionary. A or, again, Avas it fi’om the lexicograplier that 
Hindus expected etymologies of words : that task dcvoh'cd 
upon grammarians, or Avas performed by the commentators on 
Saii>k)’it vocabularies. But although vocabularies, these AA'orks 
are ranked by Sanskrit scholars not oidy as works of merit, 
but a< Avork> iudispen>able for the attuiiiment of a thorough 
and complete knowledge of the Sanskrit language. Sanskrit 
lexicons or A'ocabularies are characterized by the purpose for 
Avhicli they are Avritten : and tlii:? is a point of especial interest 

Tho->e Avho in\: lun Ntudyiiig jdiilology, l)ut Avho are endeavour- 
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mg to obtain correct and familiar knowledge of national Hindu 
cliaracter. The purpose aimed at in these vocahularies is^ in 
fact^ difterent from that proposed hy the dictionaries of Europe. 
The type of a Sanskrit native lexicon is a vocabulary eonsiistiug 
of two parts : the one^ exhibiting synou^nnous words for the 
same idea ; the othcr^ explaining the many meanings which 
attach to single words. Thiis_, in the first part of such a woik 
will be found synonyms for heaven^ God (or ditferent godsi, for 
planets^ stars^ timC;, and divisions of time ; fur crinu‘^ virtue, 
language, sounds earthy bell^ water, tkc. And in its second part, 
certain words, assumed to be Avords of peculiar importance^, are 
singled out and explained. 

The first paints are, therefore, dictionaries of synonyms, and 
although the product of Sanskrit science in it^ earliest period, 
are Avorks unccpialled in any contemporary literature. These 
synonyms are not arranged alphabetically, and the order in 
Avhich the ideas are marshalled is more or less aibitrary; but 
ncA’cithcless, a certain kind of systematic arrangement may be 
detected, and unconscious hints are giA'cn of the manner and the 
order in Avhich various objects of the A'isible Avoiid, and of the 
invisible aawM, presented themsehTs to the Hindu mind. 

In the second pai't of such a lexicon, where single Avords Avith 
various meanings are placed in secpience, some sort of alpha- 
betical arrangement is ob:5erved. This usually coiAsists in clas- 
sifying them according to their hnal consonants, final a'oavcIs not 
being taken into account. But some lexicographers even take 
a further step; for after having classed Avords according to their 
final consonants alike, they finther arrange the^e in the order 
of the alphabet according to their initial sounds. This is not 
affected Avith the strict accuracy of a Eiiro2)can dictionary, but 
in a nujde which, on the Avliole, suffices for tlic discovery of a 
word Avithout much inconvenience or loss of time. Some rare 
and exceptional cases occur, in Avhicli the author has arranged the 
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second part of his dictionary merely according to initial somidsj 
without regarding tlieir final consonants. And again_, we are 
told of lexicographical whims which induced authors to arrange 
words neither according to their final nor their initial sounds^ 
hut solely yith reference to the space which his explanations 
would occupy. ThuS; words Avith their meanings and the author’s 
exj)Ianatory additions might occupy tlic fourth part, or the half, 
or the Avhole of a sloka, ie., eight, sixteen, or thirty-tAvo syllables 
or more, and be classified accordingly. 

We have noAv descrilied tlie ti/pe of a classical Hindu diction- 
ary, but Avithout considering the greater or less completeness 
AAUth which it treats the subject-matter of its two distinctiA'c 
])arts. Tlicre Avas, and Ave might say there could not fail to he, 
consider aide difierences hetAveeu the various Avorks of this cade- 
gory. For, in addition to individual ditferences in their authors, 
it must l)e remembered tliat tlie books Avere written at various 
periods, and had to satisfy the demands peculiar to each period j 
some Avords having accpiired greater importance and others 
having become less interesting to certain men and at certain 
eras. 

Ill addition to these types of Sanskrit A’ocabularies, there are 
vocabnlaiics Avhich may be called supplementaiT, being intended 
to complete that Avhich was done by their predecessors. Some 
of these Avorks deal Avith tlie synonyms of the first part, but more 
usually they are devoted to the homonyms of the second part, 
and only intended, therefore, to supplement previous works Avhich 
liaA'e already given the synonyms. 

As in other Hindu sciences, so also in Hindu IcxicogTapliy, 
all Avhich refers to exterior arrangement is regulated hy reference 
to tradition and custom. As a rule, therefore, the first j)art ot 
a native voc-ubulury Avhich contains synonym:^ must he followed 
by a second ])art containing liomonyms ; but this second part 
has sonu'timo a supplementary character, and in this ca??c it 
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may form an independent vrork^ quite separate from the chapter 
of synonyms Avdiicli it nsnally precedes. 

The first trace of lexico^icrapliy in Sanskrit occurs durin«- tiic 
Vedic period^ wlicn lists of tvords collected hy Yaska <>iveu 
in a ^vork called Nigluintu. This Nigliantu Avas the prccur-;or 
of the Niriikta^ rrhich is another AA'ork hy Yaska; and one of 
such importance as an exegctical work^ that it hecanic one 
of the Vedangas. Y^askaY lists are distributed over five short 
chapters^ the first three of AA'liich contain synonyms^ Avhilst tlie 
last tAvo merely enumerate Avords Avithout giving their meanings. 
Amongst the synonyms are AVords denoting earthy sk\y ray of 
lights regions^ nighty daA\m^ speech^ sac*rifiee; 6cc. ; hut also vorl)s, 
expressing^ for instance^ such notions as shining^ eatings ])eing 
angTAy moving. 

\a^ka’s A'oeahuhnyv may thus he regarded as the germ from 
\A'hicli tA^'o important classes of Avorks developed : tlu* one, tlu^ 
class Avitli AA'hieh avc Avere concerned Avheu treating of gTammar ; 
the other, that Avith AA'hieh avc have jnst heen dealing. ^ 

The former is the Dhatupatha, or list of dhatus, Avhieli av(‘ 
obserA'cd arc generally hut inaccurately called verbal root^. The 
second class are tlie Koshas, or vocabularies, of Avhich aa'C have 
just heen considering the characteristic features. The olde.'^t 
Kosha is the Amarakosha, AA'hieh Avas composed hy Amarasinha, 
an author aa'Iio probably did not live later than the third century 
after Christ. The Amarakosha Avas supplemented by several 
AVorks, of which tlie Trikandasesha of Piirushottama, and the Sab- 
daratnavali of ^latlniresa, are the most conspicuous. Another 
Kosha Avhich lays claim to antiquity^ is the Abhidhanaratnamala 
of Hahiyudha; and of later works, the Bhuriprayoga of Pad- 
inanathadatta, and the Ilaiinakosha, or Kosha of Hemacliaudra, 
may be mentioned. Hemachandi’a gave to the fiist part of hi^ 
Avork, Avhich treats on synonyms, the name of Abhidhauaehin- 
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tamauij the latter part of his ^ork was supplemented by the 
Yiswaprakasa of Maheswara. 

For further details^ see Colebrooke’s Essays^ vol. i. p. 50 ff.; 
and Professor "Wilson^s Preface to the first edition of his Dic- 
tionary^ also edited by Dr. Rost^ ^yith valuable notes^ in "Wilson^s 
AVorks^ vol. v., p. 158fi“. 




■* Tko bracket aluiust exelu^rrely au orjLiinal ludiau form of capital,’ — 
Feegussox, llisi. Ahohi.. voL li. p. bOf. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

So uientioiieO in the earl'x.si iSanskrlt iiterat^' nv , — i'n>t jad'.o'fi m 

'fnj ih’<nnas. — Extant BinWIttst rnotii' ment's.'B i, 2o0. — S'tudyrt* trunk's or 
nnhitccture, — iJravllian architecfnre, x.v>. 857. desrr'-lnl. — 'ia,i<lrlt r'orks.- — 
Bd.n Ilnz. — yorthf^nu IliiChi shilr^ from r-nt'oy^ _y.D. — iEllora n,< ^ 

BUijhaata, — Temjyles in JZojjjntad '. — B^-nv/rls on ethnolojif. 

The ancient arcliitectiire of India is so amazinj^-. tliat tlie fust 
Enropean o])servcrs could not find terms sufficiently intense to 
express tlieir wonder and admiration; and altliouali tfie vi^id- 
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ness of such emotions subsides on more intimate acquaintance, 
the most sober critics still allotv that it is both wonderful and 
])eaiitiful. 

Although we can, however, energetically praise the ancient 
architecture of Iiidia,^^ Ave cannot speak of the arcliitecture of 
ancient India Avithout explanation. The older Sanskrit litera- 
ture docs not, apparently, recognise it as a sacred art, and docs 
not therefore giA'C any treatise on the sulyicct. The religion of 
tlie Vedas did not require temples. Each dwelling Avas furnislied 
Avith a room for sacred hre, and when fresh fire was to be gene- 
rated for a grand ceremonial, Ave read of a certain space being 
enclosed for the purpose, — such places of worship duly arranged, 
Avhether coAcred or uncoveredj being oceasional and temporary. 
Some preparation of this kind may lie seen in the picture from 
Ajanta,! wliich represents the coronation of the king Avho had 
conquered Ceylon. The horse is presented for sacrifice, before 
which divine object Avorshippers fall prostrate. Below this group 
there is a line of posts or pillars, reminding one that in the 
Rig-Veda the rays of light Avhich rise up in the east at day -break 
arc by one poet compared to the pillars planted at sacrifices/^- 
Avhilst anotlier desires that the posts Avliich dcA'out men liaA’e 

cut doAvii, aiTangcd in bright (garments) ranging 

in rows like swans entire in all parts and girded Avith 

rings ” may be a protection in battle. This scene is un- 

doubtedly in the open air, as Ave believe was the sacriiice on the 
plains of Kurukshetra, Avith the description of Avhicli the great 
poem of the iMahabharata commences, ^ 

Asramas or Hermitagas are mentioned in the code of Mann, 
as also in the poems : l)ut these abodes of learned ascetics and 
pupils Avere apparently mere collections of rustic huts. The 
description of the town of Ayodliya in the Ramayana is, pcrhaj)s, 

' XliC sume oustuiii being apparently ] - Wil- 011‘5 tran-., voi. ni. p. 215 ; 

couTmuecl even in the seventh century, l\ii<-Te<la, iv. 52, 

A.i>. Aate, p. 8S, I ^ Ibifl, vul. lii. p. 5 ; E y. in 8 




It^rnm a i'rooo, iii Cave 17, nt Ajanta. 
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the oldest record of positive building to he found in Sanskrit : 

‘‘‘^tlie liouscs formed one continual pott of equal height 

and it was beautified Avith gardens and uith gates/*^ Xothing is 
said of temples. AVlicn the old king of Ayodhya })rc})arcd to 
inaugurate his soiq KAma^ as vice-kiug^ the sjyy of the eiuious 
step-mother looks out from an upper windoAv or balcony^ and 
tells her Avhat passes in the streets. In tlie story of Nala and 
Damayantq tlie abodes of kings are more fully described. Tlie 
lofty balcony or belN'cderC;, from Avhicli distant travellers are seen, 
is never omitted. In the dramas we ha\e towns and streets, and 
a beautiful dwelling-house^, Avhcrc ^Ahc top of the gate is lofty, 
and gives one the pleasure of looking up to the clouds. Tin* 
first court is surrounded hy dwellings, white as thc' moon/^ and 
golden stc})s set with coloured stones lead to the iq)per eham- 
liers.^'' In the second court are the stabh's, with carriage-oven, 
fighting-rams, and a monkey. The third and the fourth courts 
arc devoted to amusements. The sixth court, in wliicli jewellers 
are working, is entered by an arched gateway of gold ami gein^. 
The seventh and last court contains an atfiary, and open^ into a 
loA^ely garden. AVe also read in the dramas of courts of justice 
and of temples ; but the garden in Avhich the shrine was placed 
served, apparently; as a temple, or, at all CAunts, Avas more notabh' 
than any building. We must not forget the splendid paA'ilioii^ 
erected for sports and tournaments, described in the Wahabliarata; 
but these were but temporary, hoAvcA’cr glittering. We uiider- 
staiidj however, tliat in untranslated passages of the same poem, 
palaces are described, which were substantial and intended to be 
permanent. Nevertheless, tliere are i\o architectural remains 
of the classic Sanskrit period; and no discovery more startled 
otu' first Orientalists than the comparatively recent date of the 
priimeval, pre -historic, stupendous, and mysterious caAUs and 
temples for which India had become celebrated. 

The most famous are the rock-cut caves in Avesteru India ; 
they are cut out of tlie Amygdaloid hill^, this mode of arcliitec- 
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ture being apparently a fashion introduced iiy Buddhists. It 
has the signal advantage of protecting the work of architect and 
sculptor from the three-fold destruction caused by insects^ rain^ 
and vegetation. 


Buddhist Architecture. 

We explained in the Introduction to this volume that Buddh- 
ism was a religious revolt Avhich struggled with Brahmanism for 
about a thousand years. It was then defeated and expelled^ and 
left no sign except its architecture. One of the main principles 
of Buddhism was the equality of all mankind; consequently, 
amingcments previously required for a few Brahmans, were, 
under Buddhism, needed for multitudes. And another effect of 
the doctrine of equality was, that if an iinjunvileged foreigner or 
nishdda knew liow to build better than men wearing the sacred 
tlircad. Buddhism had no law against employing the foreigner 
or low-born man of genius. Buddhism had also witliin itself 
peculiarities, which demanded architectme peculiar to itself. 
Unlike the Yedic Hindus who worshipped the appearances of 
Nature, as symbols of unseen deity, the Buddhists worshipped 
memorials of their teacher and ultimately his sculptimed image. 

There is mucli in the history of Buddhism which requires 
elucidation. Wc do not Icnow what first induced Buddhists to 
excavate ratlicr than to build, and we cannot distinctly trace the 
connection to which architecture is supposed to point, — between 
Buddhists, Persepolitans, Assyrians, Greeks, and people in India 
of apparently an older race than the Aryan Hindus.^ Then, 
again, we long to know tvhence came the church-like form of 
tlie Buddhist Chaitya Temple. And whilst awaiting further in- 

* Alexander tlie Great left Ci-reek and of Greek inilueiice at dares some- 

other toreign^ artists in India, about the 'what earlier than our own era; whilst 

year b.c. 320; and sculptures found in I no Buddln-it monument claims to he 
R-a-nmore, and coins struck inmint^ es- i earlier than about b.c. 2 - 17 . 
tablmhed on the Indu?. give u’ldoubted ! 
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formation^ we must rest on the comprehensive fact> that Eudclhi 5 .ts 
did not honour caste_, but welcomecFconvcrts of all ranks and of 
every race ; and that whilst their earliest columns are (uieirclcd 



by v/hat is called the honeysuckle and lotus of Assyria^ the stone 
circles around some of their shrines remind us of the fasliions of 
ruder races^, aboriginal in parts of India. 

The oldest known architectural antiquities arc the numerous 
pillars upon which Kin^' Asoka proclaimed tlu.^se benevolent 
desires for his people which were suu'<testcd appanmtly by his 
conversion to Buddhism. The pillar at Allahabad^ on wliich tlic 
edicts are inscribed, is a single stone, 42ft, 7 in, in height. The 
lower portion of tlie pillar is devoid of carving, and was intended 
prol)ably to l)c sunk iii the ground. Tlie 
shaft is three feet in diameter at the base, 
diiiiiiiishiiig to two feet at the summit. 

Immediately below the capital occurs the 
honeysuckle and lotus wreath. At W\a- 
habad, the capital itself* has been lu>t ; 
but in Tirliut there are two of these pil- 
lars^ surmounted by lions, one of which 
has a border of sacred geese in place of tlu' 
so- called honeysuckle. The lion pillar, 

here fiiinred, h from the rouuli etching 

" " . • 1 • ^ Liou-ijillar, trum Uakn, 

given by Mr. Janies Prinsep, in his Ben- m Timur. 

gal Journal fur 1837. It stands at Bakri, 

in Tirluit. A beautiful and ihiished represeiiiutiou of the same 
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object may be seen in tbe second ^'olllIQe of Fergusson^s History 
of ArcliitecturCj p. 459^ wood- cut 969. 

Sinha^ lioii^ is one of the names given to Buddha by those who 
chronicled his life. He was Sakya-Sinha, the lion of the Sakya 
tribe. He is often also called Sakya-Miinij — muni being an 
epithet something ecpiivalent to oim title of professor. Some- 
times the pillai’s are surmounted by an elephant in place of the 
lion ; and the reason for this^ likevdse^ must be sought for in 
Buddhist legend. The Queen^s favourite elephant rubbed her 
side prenous to the birth of the child who became Buddha ; and 
this was thought to indicate his future greatness. But King 
Asoka not only promulgated edicts ^ — he raised topes or dagobas 



‘ j 

Tope, festoons of tlowers, Sanelii. — IMaiscy. 

(liuge mounds of brick and stone) to mark his reverence for 
Buddha. And here we must allude to the fact^ that not until 
the year 1837^ in which Mr. James Priusep dccyplicrcd tlie 
written churaeter of King A:^uka’^ edicts, was anything known 
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of the Buddhism of Ancient India. Then first was it understood 
when, and hy whom, and tor what purijose, pillars and mounds 
had been erected, or cut from out of tlic rock. As far as I 
know, they are not alluded to in Sanskrit literature, hut iiitiudc 
suddenly, as fashions introduced hy Buddhists. 

For a full description of such monuments we must refer to 
Mr. Fergussoids History of Architecture. Topes or dayohas arc 
essentially mounds, l)ut the more notahlc specimens are mounds 
constructed of hrick or stone,* and are invariably surmounted hy 






nhat is known in archaeology as a tee. This was originally a 
kind of che.t, ivherein to place relics. It is covered hy a lid ol 
three slabs, and should he crowned hy one or more state umhrelias. 


‘ rroi.crlvsFakiHH the tumiilu- con- 

tamins a reUe tHinlit i.lwava to be dc^ig- 
iiatecl"-‘da2obii,’'”^T Mord dtrivel tVom 
dh<''ni. a relie. aiul // liteikiUv the 

Mouib. but here used as the reoeptuele oi 
(Mch.dns shniie. Hu numonal toMor 
o-Hihr, oil ihe (ontvary, ahv.tVr to Ite 
. aihnl ’ -lupa,' U'Oiii the U'M'd 


a eaini or heav. Xhe dHlieulty 
in ai^plviFH the-e trri!'>- i-. that iherL 
are m. extaual duui- by uhi. h die tw-a 
I Celll ^ I lllldj till tiiL COil' 

I tents of all are ii-LLnained. any atteoipt 
i at prcCi'iou irdHht only hud 1 1 < rrors. 
' — Uei‘mi-'«oiu Ireo and ,<kr]>ei.t Wur- 
i s]h[>, p. ">7, J'or' . 
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The tope figured above is from a dravring by Lieut. Maiscy. 
It has but one umbrella^ and of tliat the stick is too short for 
architectural effect. Models of topes a few inches liigh were 
found, amongst other treasures, in the topes opened at Mani- 
kyala and Sultanpore, in the Punjab.^ 

We give one more ^fiew of a dagoba or tope in order to show 
the surrounding pillars. It is from a drawing made on tlic spot 
by the late Captain J. Chapman," F.R.S., of the Royal Artillery. 
^Ir. Fergus^on^ observes, that ^An pre-historic times the tumulus 
or tomb M as the piiucipal form of architectural development and 
the object (jf special veneration, not only in nortliern and vrestern 
Asia, but in Etruria, and as far M'cst as the British isles — M'heievcr, 
indeed, ancestral worship M'as the prevailing form of religious be- 
lief. In India, the Buddhists conformed to the long-established 
practice of burning the dead, and the tomb became not the recep- 
tacle of a body, but of a relic. In conclusion, he says that no 
one can doubt that ‘^thc tope is the lineal descendant of the 
tumulus.''' Nor can mt doubt but that the same feeling Mdiich 
placed great stones around the tumulus, planted circles of pillars 
around the tope or dagoba. 



Veraiiddh of a Cavt-, Cutr.v-.;:. 


The earliest form of Buddhist religious dwellings muis very 

’ Avi d.T Ai.tdiiid. ! ' r.'i'din-j . iliU. Arclii.j vul. li. p 

' lu <'U tl.t. Cii \ of Air.u‘d'IIi. 1 . 177. 

j •lira, ky e'dpt. J J, «1 R A -S , 

vul. iiii. I 
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<11111 )k“ ; inei\ 4 y a porrii or \A-r;auUi]i^ ’witli ^^it]nu. Tiio 

sket<ii a])ove is froiii one niuue b}' (’aj)t. KittiA', In tla' (^duyii- 
giri liill of Ciittuekd Soim^ of tlic curly vd\c> lm\e a single 
cell tliirty feel <;]* periiajis a verantlah ''iinjxntcd by siacimI 

pillars Oi)e;i'> iiuo autnyedls; ])ut liiul no ^aiietuary or (d>j( et 
of woi'eliip until vre arrive at a third >ubdi\isk:i c;f \ihara (aAe^. 
wlieu i\rr. Fergiis^ou ob'^erves that the eulargieni^ nt of tin* hall 
brings the necessity of iis being s:ipi)''^rted liy jhllars ; and “ tlnai 
iicsidcs tlie cells that surround the hadl^ tluav is aluuvs a deep 
recess facing the entraiKun in tvliic'h is g(‘narally placctl a statue 
of Buddha,*’ t]ri‘> fitting the t^ave for worshi;i. f\t llaiig, 
t'lc statue of l^uililha is rigdtu'ad by the dags'ba;’' ljut tliis ao- 
pcairs to b-e th-e (ailv insLa;u\‘ oi‘ a dagoba intre.iling into vilao'a. 
By far tlie greater jiuuilAr of Breulidst eavi s hahaug to this 
tlnrd di'scription of vihaias. They arc verandahs, halls, and 
(‘('Ifs, for tine reside nee of devotees. Tlie Hncst viliai’as are f aind 
at Ajanta, in a ratine in the hills belotv the river Taj.ty. latlur 
to tin* north of lloinbay. In this ravine, -{'>ine\\ here alxnit tine 
fii’st century of our era, Miublliists la-gau to lexeavatL* arehitee- 
tiiiul eav(‘s. Idiare are ttv^nty-dx in all. and of tlu'se. twenty- 
two are viliaras or eouveutiuil abo'h's^ wlulst tlie reniaiuing four 
arc Cliaitya halls or })laees (h* tvorshi[). That there are no 
structures equally old, does not prove that structures \v(n‘(‘ not 
simiiltaiieously in vogue; for olr. Fcigussoii coutimially ])oiuts 
out tliat the excavations imitaue a'ofxJi'rt foians^ prevlivasiy in usc ; 
and it is well known that wood-work exposed to the atinosjdieic 
ill India quickly perishes.- 

Xo vihara caves at Ajanta a])pcar to be liner than tliose which 
l\Ir. Fergussoii reckon - iis Aus. Id aihl 17 . The d.ite is probably 
the sixth eeiituiy uficr ('hiisr. An iu'cription on the riglix of the 
VLi’andali of A'o. Id lia^ been partially deeyph^red by Dr. Bhau 
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AJAX T A CAVE^ 


1 ( )»3 

Tlic vitAv wliit'li w'A i4’ivc of an aisle in the' laruv central liali^ 
illustrates some of Mr. IVra'us^oif s interesting: remarks on tlie 
pillars, so characteristic of Hindu arcliiteetun'. lie calls att(m- 



LX'iitrc ofYiuari Il.ili C.n e Xj, 17 . at 


tiou to tin* ciwttmi of rediu-ine the '^{|Uari^ form to the oettmomal 
in tlu' cciiti'v^ ; or sontetinies th.' eiadn siiles arc cumiuc'i tn sf\- 
teiii: then a eirnilai tor .. i- imo damd. and tie j.dlaV utarn^ 
tiiiuuah the octaew.i to th.- 'jpcue v.hiih -up, ant- the biaekct 
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The brackets above are ^‘ fat boy^/’ but more often they are 
floral scrolls ; and the earliest examples are of wooden ornaments 
repiaited in stone. Tlii^ important and characteristic feature 
of Iliiidu pillars is ati’v varied, and forms/’^ iMr. Fergusson 
observes, a fitting tca'ini nation to pillatx iu which ornament 
is distributed ovc*r the vliole surfat'c/^ not as iu Cirecian and 
llonnin architctlure, eoiiMned to the base and capital. And 
tlius treated^ piihns '* give singular richne^'s/’ and are peculiarly 
etteenw' for internal architect Tlie caves are remarkable, 
aho, for the use of stucco and paint, ]\ot merely on the walls, 
but on the roof and [)ilhirs. And tlie frets and scrolls (signs of 
which may i>c seen iu our view of the centre of tlie Yihara Hall 
C’ave, A^o. 17 1 are of such beauty and elegance as to rival those 
at Pompeii and tlie Batin of Titiisd’^ In later times, it hecamc 
tie* eintoin to e:irve in relief ornament^' which had previously 
1 h‘ 'll painted. 

The view given above >liOws tlic centre of a vihara liall. 
Thirry->ix fA-t scs'en inches, each vtay, is mentioned as the dl- 
iiicvi>i()ii of the oldest at Ajaiita. In structural temples the 
size may have been greater. Tlie view here figured of the inte- 
rior of Ah). 17 is from the entrance, and loijks towards the dagoba. 
The earliest and -^hujAest viliara (‘aves we noted a'^ eontaining no 
objeag of vor'^hip, but tlie eonpileti* or matured vihara hail is 
almo>t invariably farui-hetl with the Buddhist symbol. It is 
often phc'ed iu a recess, and the latest examples somccinics ex- 
hibit a figure of Buddha in fnait of the dagoba. 

In the [lieture gi\'t'n at Ajaiita we may [lo^sibly have the fir'll 
pia'aching ot Buddlmm at Ch-ylou. witli the King sitting in a 
pdlared portico or palat'c. The missionary sits at his feet, and a 
nu-nhi'i* of Yjernan ipre^'^ iu at the back The chronicle relates 
that the Prince-- hvcnnla amd 1'.^ v five Inindred women, being 
dc'iro’.m to hear tlii- p'Saehiaj,. tlw Ki.e: Osd'i’ed flie stabks 
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to he purified aed uuide rt'ady ; and tid- -a*, ue appeaj^ lo he 
re])]'e^euted iu ilie rl;^lit-liaud t'oriier cd the [eelure, ju->t above 
the [)iv\ioiw ^eeiin, in \\]iieh iiuai tdoiie arc' ))re''eiit. 

rile kind (d‘ temple iu uliieli Sakya-Siuha, or iluddlia liimsidf, 
\va> >uppo^ed to liave tauudit, may he coiijeeluUed from the -'ki'teli 



l . a-ji- V., .. i C\e.% .e Ai,.a\i 


la iV alchoiieh it uuut be reui; :.do ' er'd tiiai the jjieturv' 

\\ej- paiuted oue ih<)]uaii(l y.-ar^ afiv*i i-huldha’^ deatii. 

Pivaeliiue* form- lu) o-ua a BiMiuMaiiiee] ]‘eiiui<Hi^ staa ieta 
heu a eu-.ioiu fddev. ad t) thi^ day 1)\ Ikakllii-t^, a" may he 
'-mu !>v a refeivm\' to Mr. ^oaorly*- arriLle ou Ijuddlii^ui, m the 
first voliuuc of tlie ••C':yl re^ IVieUil. ' 

A ilmras v'c luive uh-aveed I’omi.aj, er.aliuJ.ly to pia*ieetiou iu 
iediu, i)ut t’m .m-' i" tie'*, r^mt irh lluddhist ehaitya lialK. 
• T]»e.>e," Mr. F ee'^ "are ihe lemph's. < u' if 1 may 
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ii^c the cxpre?^sioii, the eluirches ^ of the series^ and one or more 
of them is attached to every set of caves in the tvest of India, 
thonu’h none exi>t in the eastern side/'’ Xo gTadual develop- 
nieut can he here detected : all ehaitya halls are alike constructed 
aceordinu* to some piv-determined model. And Mr. Fergusson 
»‘ontiiiiial]y points out that the nuxlel must have been of Avood^ 
for the stone exaiinple^ extant are decid'ully copies of Avoodeu 
f The celebrated Kuril cave, v.Iiieh i^ tlie most [)erfeet^ is^ he 

bc‘lu-vt‘s, also th(^ ohlcst. a< (dd [)robal)lv as tlie first century iuc.^ 



C'^KtUTa XTu. lO. Ajaiita, 


'fhe Vvumd-eiit given abo\e i- of Chive Xo, 10, Ajanta. The date is 
suppo-- ul to be* slightly more iiiodoni than that of Karli. It lun 
twenty-nine pillars -urrounding the luoxg all plain oetagoiw, 
without ba>c‘- or ea[)nul'_, but eo\ered vith ehuiiam and 'painted.*' 
The rooi '-till "how^ markii*^s ul’ tlic' timber framing which oncv 
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A' I SAVA [v A H M A C A V i: . -ill 

adorned it : theso^ liaA'ine: been actiuilly Avood, have jAcrished. 
Ill tlie side aisles tliey are (‘opied iii stoie, and still reuiaiiid 
Tlic ^Toiuid-plau here presented is not from an Ajtiuta eu\e, 
init is tak(m from Dauielhs \ iew of what is (‘ailed tlu^ \ akarma 
C'ave^ at kllora. And as rdl ehaitya halls are alik(‘ iu itenerul 



a.i'ranueiucut. it will (Hpially scaae to explain tlie wlajk* — 

.s licther at Ajunta^ Elloi’a, Karli, or elscAihere. *A\11 the-^(' 
«‘a\A\s/' i\Ir. Feranssnu say'^, of an exteraai poreli, or 

UiiiAi* <;-alh rv, an iuti?rual ji’aHery over the eiitrauee, a centre 

•lisle always at least twice the len^-th uX its breadth, 

which is covered liy a roof seudeireular in section/’ and to this 
is added a semi-dome, terminatiuu' the eimtre ai*-k\, under Avhieh 
is placed the daaoba or ehaitya. A^ seen in the view and iu the 
[>laiK a ran^e of pillars surrounds tlie nlude interior^ separating 
Nihat may be called tlie nave, from the aisles^ Avhich are usually 
eoAcred by a half eirelt.' 

The exterior of the ^'iswakanua, a-- aho the interior, exhibits 

** tlA'iiut figuiA^ ami aeuii,’^ savouriniLi: ot llralmiunism. ^ 

The ^reat Aviudow oA’cr tlie entrance is divided into thv(‘e com- 

partnumts^ and *' tlie canopies over the side Aviiidoivs arc' 

M) model’ll, that u -eenm im^-.'-ilile to carry the date of their 
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execution beyond the seveutli or eighth century^ while it may 
lie eyen more modern. ^ 

The porch at Viswakarina is ydder than the buildings, and 
ornamented by pillars which support tlie gallery above. The 
interior is lighted by the windows or apertures in this gallery^, 
and the effect is described as peculiarly impressive and imposing. 
Speaking of Karli^ Mr. Fergusson says^ ‘^^the whole light falls 
upon the sacred dagoba and thus^ from tlie entrance^ nothing 
is seen but the illuminated shi’ine and beyond illimitable 
gloom. The external effect of these caves was rendered more 
imposing by t^vo lofty columns^ placed on either side tlie entrance, 
where they stand like giant warders. At Karli, one such pillar has 
vanished, but one is yet standing. It is a plain shaft with thirty- 
two flutes, and is surmounted by foim lions. Such pillars var}’ 
in height from thirty to fifty feet. Before quitting the subject 
of chaitya halls and Buddhist architectime, we must take note of 
Mr. FergussoiFs observations on sloping jambs. He speaks 
of a scries of caves in Behar (Bengal Presidency) . One, called 
the Kama Chopar, bears an inscription referring it to b.c. 243. 
Another, named the Lomas Eishi, has a facade in form of an 
arch, ornamented by a semicircle of sculptured elephants. ‘^^The 
door of the Lomas Eishi, he says, ^Oike all those of this series, 
has sloping jambs. And sloping jambs, he obseiwcs, arc not 
met ^\fith in Egypt nor in Persia, nor in conjunction with the 
Doric order ; but they are characteristic of Etruria and Pclasgia, 
and are found in company with the honeysuckle border of the 
Ionic order, but arc, in this instance, evidently derived from a 
wooden form of construction, which lias been literally copied. 

But Hindu or Brahmanical architecture was merely a passing 
incident in India ; and our work must noAv lie to inquire what 
forms of building became national, after the banishment of Biul- 

' F' ruu^-ou, Krck-cut Tornitlc-j 'Ln ciir\ -four by Majoi’ CUll, 
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dhists. For tins purj^ose we ti\ni to Sanskrit works, of wliieli 
tlie express su])ject is scientific arcliitecture. Sir AVilliani Jones 
always believed that sucli works were extant^ but none came to 
light unti4 in the time of Loial Cornvallis, an acia)ni])lished 
Hindu geutleinaiij named riuiu Ihlz (born at Taujore, a.d. 17b0i, 
was persuaded by the late Mr. E. Clarke, of the Aladras Civil 
Service, to prepare a treatise on Himlu architecture for the 
Eoyal Asiatic Society of (heat Britain. Eani Eaz at once sought 
for material, but encountered far greater ditliculties tlieui could 
have been anticipated , Graduall}', fragments from a variety of 
ancient tvorks upon the subject were obtained ; but lo understand 
tlicir meaning was a labour rccpiiring much time and })atituc(\ 
Bandits were ignorant of art, and of all tiic teniis connected 
therewith ; and arehitecls were not only ign^jraiit of Sanskrit, but 
also of seieiice. At length, he met at Tanjore Aviili a seulptor, 
w ell aeguaiuted rvith praetieal arehiteetiu'e, and able to interpret 
its nomenelature. But when this diirleulty vtas rmiurved he 
f mud, to lii'> regret, that the veuerabie sages ^ had ofi^-n hceii 
'■ guide il rather by a mistekeu aiubiti^ui, to render themselves 
reputable by the diffieulty and abstrusencss of their style, than 
by an anxiety to make themselves intelligible."'’ Tiie exca-t age 
of these tvOiks cannot of course be asccnuaiiied, but Earn Eaz 
has no hesitation in asserting that they mii^-u have been com- 
posed in the south, bw'causc they arc so obviously ^’tlie standards/" 
byw hicli 'Ahe existing religious structuies were reared through- 
out this part of the \)k ninsula/' ^ 

The Sanskrit term fur W'orks on art, and e'-p.x'ially for thv->so 
on architeeture, is Silpa-^asti’a ; and the be^^t Silpa-Aislra mr 
treatise) which Earn Eaz obtained was entitled ‘Olanasara."" 
Tills work “ has great celebrity in the south of India,'’" and “ is 
often consulted ijy the artists as the highest anuliority for the 
solution of eoutCNti'd ipoint^ in arehiteeturc'."’ ' 
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aiiasiira treats of the measures used iu buildings of the 
([ualificatioiis rcc|uired iu tlie men employed, of tlie qualities of 
tlie soil oil ^vliicdi temples, palaces, and dwelliiig-houscs for the 
several classes should he erected. He gives directions for con- 
structing a gnomon to determine the several points of the compass, 
treats of the ground-plans of cities, towns, jialaces, and lioiises ; 
gives a minute description of sacriticcs, kc., to he performed on 
various occasions in the huilding of temples. He descrihes various 
kinds of towns and villages, stating how many streets there sho’dd 
he, and where tlie chief temple should he ^daced. And it is 
wortliv of oilier vat ion, that sliriues for rival deities have places 
a>'^igned them, iiieliidiiig temples for llauddhas and Jainas ; and 
so also, after giving directions for the construction of images of 
Ih’ahma and otlicr gods, images worsliipped hy the Baiiddhas 
ami JainaN^* are mentioned. Haeh village or town ‘^Aiiu^t ]iav(‘ 
foil]* large gatc*s, one on each side of the cuelo^iug wall,^'* and 
“as many smaller ones at the several angles. Taides are not 
forgotten : in the kind of village named Dandiva there must lie 
two, — one toward> the ^outh-we^t and one towards tlie north- 
(^ast. The "'Outh of IndiaA it i> observed, ** is famous for the 
heantiful workman^lii[) of its reservoirs, which are generally very 
spaciou'', and ('ompletely lined v*'ith stoiu', furnidual with ^tep'^, 
and ornamented n ith [)a\ ilioiiN much iu the fasliiou of tliat 
r(‘pie^( uted ht'low. 





T.r.jk votli -ii'])- (It.MMi t ' It. 


Oilu-I tlci (.11 t'li i (.f pilh'r-. : — tin- 
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ihe base^ uoaiiccl adhishtliana, iVoin (/dhi, iqjuii, and sthd, to stand. 
Pedestals are always s([iuux-"j and are plaeed not only under the 
])ase of a pillar or pilaster^ but a^ supports for throne^. Both 
tliese and tlie base^ are dUtiu^uii^lied by the ricbnc’s^ aiul \ ariety 
of the mouldui<a:?5 with which they are ornanunited. One, ealied 
padiiia, imitates the petals of the lottis [lower; it iN imu^h iwed, 
both ‘^iim'ly and in (let;iehed })airs, — one fa(*in^' the otlu r/’ ^ 



noLa- -oui.lM 


Ailotlier inonldiim', }uinied krapota^ i^^ ‘’made r.i tla^ hnin oi' a 
pigeon’s liead, from ’s^liieh it takes its name. It is a ernwninu 
ineuiber of coi’iiiecs, ])C(U‘Stals, and eutablarure'i. \\ lien t mplo\val 
in the latteip it often conuta-t^ utdity with l)eauty, ina^mueh a- 
the beak of the l)ird is so plaeial as to serve tliC purpose of a 
spout to throw otf the w ater faiiinn on the corniee.^'' Alany 
varieties of pillar^ arc described^ the pro})(n’tions of height to 
diamcteip and of eaeh portion to the w hole, bein^’ most earefnlly 
noted. Some of the examj)le> ^iveu are very like tlie pillars ot 
Tirumal XailPs Choultry, or other celebrated tem])le>, as b^mred 
in Ferg'ussords History of Arebiti'etiire. 

Wc must noC iiowever, dwell loiiuer on pillar'>, althonu'h it i> 
very interest inn to diid -*o mu<*h importance attached to their 

^ Xlio -■ tpital of 3}iat Ihi't piUa'’- Uv' i tU' Cuiiiti, '-i. " UliiKa lopr-. ]*l.ea 
(i’iaiTl) iviiiiii-U u'a? ufk-iU" \ * i >r J _ H >11 ?■ Tj‘. c ami s^-j,>>,r 

atttr thv‘ petal" Lia^c ijllen. a" n \\’o/-hip la a " \ii\ . 
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construction in Sanskrit works, written apparently in the very 
country most famous for pillared architecture. 

Twelve chapters of the treatise called Manasara are taken up 
with rules respecting the ineasureincnts, ^c.^ of as many sorts 
of viinauas or pyramidal temples/^ “Temples/^ it In said fiiitli-ei, 
consist of the garbhagrilia i the womh of the hoiise)^ the anta- 
rahi (the anti-temple)^ and tlie ardlui-inautapa (the front por- 
tico) A\ e do not apologise for giving these Sanskrit terms^ 
because the towers or pyramids, and porches, which they signify, 
are of forms ])cculiar to India; and their Sanskrit names are 
adopted ])y i\lr, Fergusson, in his in vtd liable Avorks on the>c 
subjects. 

Twelve successive elnpiters, from the 10th to the ^28lh, contain 
descriptions of temples siuinountcd ])y A'iinanas or pyramidal 
toAvers. Tlic 20th treats of the outer courts of tem])ks. The 
olst of gopiiras, or lofty gatCAvays leading into temples. Tltc 
f‘36rd of salas or halh.- 

e are conscious that these slight references to Ram Raz do 
i)ut scanty justice to the thirty -tAvo treati>c> of Avhieli lie inakc-^ 
mention, or ca cu to the four Avorks from Avliich he makes e, nota- 
tion ; but tliey are sufTieieut to establish the fact, that architec- 
ture Avas treated as a sacred science by learned Ilindu'", avIio 
Avrutc in Sanskrit on the modes of buildlug c‘haraeteri‘>tie of 
southern India. The Silpa-Mi^tras make i.o alliisiou to chaiiya 
half', Avith vaulted roofs and ])iHared aisles, ligditcd by apertures 
aboAc tlie entraiiee : Imt they describe many-storied pyramids 
sunin)uiLtiim’ >hrines, and temple court-yards entered hy hdty 
itatCAvays, and see. Ipt tired columns^ and (olumuar halls, — for all 
Avhi(*]i the arehiieeture of sinitheru Imlia is especially noted. 
Th(‘ statemeiii in tlie k[aua-arii is, that a temple must consivt of 
a Ainiaua for pyramid . raised over a f/(frbluj-f/r}ha (Avomh of the 
house, c*()ntainriig’ the shrine ' ; to tlib is attached the iifilffrahi, 
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purely aucl tiip anVaa -manta pa , or (letaGiis.i] porch; and it may 
have ill addition a second detached })orch or pa\ilion, eaiUal 
a ntaiia (^Tcati niantapa^ supported by hundreds of column^. 
Walls arc ranired around these sacred ediii<‘cs, each vail lieiu;:' 
adorned by a specified niimbcrof gopui’a^^ and >oiiictiiiie> cohiinnc-d 
cloisters, for liabitatioip run alon^’ the walls from irate to u'ate. 

Court within court is the fasliiou of these temples^ and within 
tlic iuucrmost court the holy shrine or viniaua should tower up ; 
])iit practicailly it often liappens tluit the mo^t holy viuiana i^ tiu' 
onl\ insi^rniticant object in the ;rroiip. Sooie [hoiis w or^hipp( 
have souiriit to do honour to an anciemt slniue !)y addlui!' to it*- 
enclosures, and by erectiuir Avails and ^aitcAvay^ more and more 
loftA'^ until the origan al vim ana Avhich (‘ovei’'^ tla* olpt'ct of uor- 
vliip is architecturally o\'er])owercal. 

As a most nota!)](* exception to siuh ]>crver--ion, avc^ Ikivi‘ tli(‘ 
remarkable temple, ]i()pulaiiy called the (ii\an Pa^^oda at laii- 
jore. Tt stamls on a ba>e of two stoih's^ A\hirh mca''U!’e'^ S*2 Ft. 
each Avay^ and '‘its pyramidal roof i‘ises through louitren "torii s 

to a hei^j'ht of 180ft. to ‘200 ft. “As far as tain be 

ascertained, it belongs to the uTcat a;Lre of the C'hola dynasty, pro- 
bably the tenth or eleventh century.^^ “ It i> the fim^Nt ti'mple 
in the south, beina' almost the oidy one in which the vununa i'> 
the priu(‘ipal oliject round Avhich subordinate' ones are ;Lirouped.*'‘ ^ 

The jropuras, or gates, are signiticant features of southern 
arcliitectui'e. “ '\\dicn only one Avail surrounded the tem})le 
;or Aimauab ‘^only one gatcAvay Ava> ust-d, directly fadng the 
porch. Where a second enclosure surrounded the first, the outer 
Avail had usually two gatcAvays. — one in liout of that of the inner 
AA'aH, the other exactly opposite, behind the tenphe. With three 
enclosures, four gc-puras AVi-re required for the outer enclosure. — 
one in the centre of each face : so that a tcniple, siuh as that at 
8eriiigham, A^ith se\en enclo''Urcs, ought to have tv euty-three 

1 1 !'_ I " 1 1 ' 'I 1 ‘ 1 i; pt . r .Ae.A. 
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gopui’as/^^ But the niunher is seldom complete. The gopura 
is ahvays an oblong buikliiigj being pierced with an opening on 
tlic loTigor side. It probably resemble^ the exterior of a Buddhist 
chaitya hall. One of the tallest of these gate pyramids is that 
])elongmg to the principal temple at Couibuconum, Avliich became 
the capital of the Chola kingdom^ after the the temporary aban- 
doiuueut of Tail] ore in tlie seventeenth century. It is ttvelve 
storey^ in height, and crowded with seiil])tare and architectural 
oviuinients, but tlie •‘'endless repetition of small parts prevents 
its being as pleasing as many of the smaller gopuras. 

But tlie moNt evtraoulinary buildings coiiitected with southern 
temples are tlie pillared colonnades^ or choidtnes, wliich occupy 
tlie space hetweeu the various enclosures of the temples. They 
are of all shapes and sizes^ from the little pavilion supported on 
four pillars up to the magniiiceut hall uumhering a thousaiid.'^^ ^ 
We may sipiposc this kind of hall to have originated with the 
Buddhi>ts, for Inills of a thousand pillars frequently ap]3ear in 
Buddhist history : and the remains of a ]3uildiug of this descrip- 
tion, erected hy the Buddhist King of Cevloiq Dushtagamini 
line. IGl \ j m‘d\ still be seen at Amiradhapiua^ in Ceylon, It is 
walled the Lulra-prasacla^ or Loha-mahapaya, — from Joint, iron, 
its roof having been constructed of that metal.' It had nine 
storeys^ each eoutaiiiing one hundred apartments. 

For further details ef the numercai'' and extensive huildings 
for which the south of India is still distinguished; we may refer 
to Ram RaZ; wdio gives a ground plan of a wonderful temple 
at Tirivalui*; — and to iMr. Fergus^oii, who describes an equally 
remarkable tempie at Ramisscrani; of wliicli the outer court 
meamres “the leugtli of tlie river-face of the Farliament houses 
at We>tminstcr; ]>y twice tludr depth. The name wliich Mr. 
Fergussou adopts for this southern Indian arcliitcetnrc is Dravi- 
diau. This name requires explanation. Five kindred languages, 


Ft.T4Ui>on. Hot. Ai’fiu "vtii. 11, ]». 
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<pokeii iii the poumsula or Deccaip are t(j be rc'lateil to 

each other, but to be in stiiieture iVoni tlie San>ki‘it. 

These laiiguau‘es are^ — the Tamul, the TlIueu, the Tiiliua, the 
Malayalma^ and the Canarcsed Dr. Cakhveil^ Avlie^ has hnig rv- 
'••ided ill the countiy^ and is fandliar ^vith thc>e lanj^iiagcs, a^^ also 
AUth the science of philology^ recognises tlieni a'^ live varieties of 
non-Sanskrit or un- Aryan IpaiguageSj and coueludes that^ ^‘vith 
ihe exception uf Orissa and tliose district^ of ve-te; n India and 
tlie Deccan^ in wliieh tlie Guzerathi and tlie ^Dirathi are spokeig 
the whole of tlie peninsular portion of India; from the A indhya 
mountains and the Xerbudda river down to the soutiiern e\tr(‘- 
niity of Cape Comorin, is peopled^ and from tlie earliest periods 
always has been peoi)led^ by ditferent hranehes of one and the 
same race_, speaking dialects ot one and the same language. 
This race or people lie calls Dra vidian. 

X^orris fully concurs in thi^ opinion, l)ut further observes 
a decided relatioiiship between these languages and those of 
Australia. 

Mr. John Hutt; wlio was long resident in Australia^ had simul- 
tanccAisly made the same di>covery. And ibr tlie truth of thcH^ 
ob^ervationSj Dr. Rost^ of the Royal Asiatic Soidety i-f London, 
may be cited as another iiide})eudent wita^ ^s, be ha\ing, in 18-17;, 
submitted a memoir on tlie subject to tlie late Chevulier Buinen. 
Dr. Rost considers it an uiidcnialile fact;, that the gramiiiatical 
dccleton of the Australian, ^Mongolian, and south Indian laii- 
o’uagcs is essentially tlie sameg and is not only di>tinet from tlic 
Sanskrit type_, but from that (T tlie blalay, P(dyiiesiau, Indo- 
Chiiiese, and sub-IIimaLiyaii tongues.'^ Mbtli the pre-hi^ turie, 
ethnologic, and archieoloaie cpiestions which are iinadvcd with 
the linu’uLtie, Dr. Ro>t dceliiies to meddle, and will not, ihere- 
lorC; liclp us to dLtcnnine w'hether the cairns and cromleehs 
'«till made in the Kluisya hilL of Ssllietj and formerly made 

‘ I’lo '\\’ < le I- I la 1 ».M Li- Oi. Lii-aiviLiL.". anu ibo I'cupU 
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near tlie Amaravati^ on the river Kistiiah^ and in other parts of 
soiitluA’ii India, were the woik of those who are called Tnra- 
uiaus, or whether they must be attributed to sonic race neither 
Aryan nor Turanian, 

We luive next to recognise Dravidicii workmanship in the 
!’ock~('ut tv'inple^ of Ellora, to the north of iiombay. The Dra- 
vidiau princes of Chola conquered this district about A.n. 1,000^ 
a fact wliieh accounts for the identity which iNIr. Fergussou dis- 
covers between the aieliiteetural style of some of these celebrated 
excavation’^ and tlnit of soutlicrii Iiidiad 

Ell«)ra is in the province of Aurangabad, and near to the city 
of DowiataJiad. In one iiotanee, about a mile to tlie eastward 
(jf the villa, ac the side of a great mouutaiu has been excavated, 
Mj as to give a level Hour 150 ft. wide by .^70 ft. in length." In 
the centre stand> dne ivu'k-ciit tem[)ie called Kailas, similar in 
form to the Ihigoda at Tanjore. It is between 80 and 90 feet 
high, and i^ ])rccedcd ])y a large ^(pla^e poreli, supported by sixteen 
eoliiinm. Ei the front of this staiuE a detached poreli, reached 
])y a bridge ; tuul again, iu front of the whole, a gateway, con- 
nected vath the la^t porch by a rock-cut liridgc, and flanked on 
either ^idc Ijy pillars or deepdans \ which word is literally lainp- 
po>t).^ Two elephant", the size of life, are also mentioned; and 
all around the court are cloisters, with cells. And the whole, — 
pilhu’s, eloivterv, halls, ])ridgcs, and vimaiia, — are sculptured out 
of the ruck.-* 


■ la.K k-cut lAvij'l.'s, ]). oO. 

- l\*'’jas;onj Ui't Aixiii, ii, p 

."7s. 

T1‘C'0 cOllsnUiMblr 

e t'"' t]ic hun pilliV" ot the 
Ibi blh ai i are roniiLit »ii lu tile -uuth 
uf T a Jia i i L-. -lit i a‘ ^ate\va\ iin<l .11 'pear 
to be i'atiii'hii to euiTV latnp'' ft>r ttSO- 
T: i\ voiue li’oiii thirty tu 
a'l'l e’. L-i hir\ iLet ill luti^ht. and are 

aiii"ni:-.r ’taf ii.ot ch eaiit "peaunei:- 
<•' .irl lit uthr' t In-na.' — rLi’uu=~eu, 

ir.n Ao hi. ’ t. e p hsi. 


* XliO ad'U imnieii'Cly to tlie “a\^e 
and 'aoinler u-^iuillv excited by the Kai- 
las and the other excavations of western 
India ; ’ but we are told that '■ eoii'ider- 
able nn''-onL option ox 1 st un the subject 
oi euTtiiiLT teuiples in the roek.’' for 111 
ixality It IS •’ con;nlera!«ly ea?ier and 
i.xpen-rive to excavate a temple than 
til build t.'Ue. Take, for instance, the 
Kallas, the n.o^x wonderful of all rhl^ 
t la"'. To exia\ate tlie area on uldeli 
it "tauJ" would ivt^iure the vouioiai 'af 
' iT P’i!,n0).i . u'lu ^aard" reek, but 
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The latest eaves at Ellora are those named Indra-Sablni. The\ 
are neither Bralimanical^ Buddhist^ nor Jaina, l)ut iudieatc' a 



iiiilra-Sablia, at LiloiM, 


transition state, or e(jnipromi>e, between tlie Bralimanieal and 
BLiddhi^>t. The date is about the eleventh or twelfth century ot 


a- the base ot tlie temple i* ^oIkI, and 
the -Lqierstructure massive, it occupies 
in round numbers about one halt the 
excavated area: so that the fpie-'tiou is 
simply this : whether it is easier to chip 
away 50,000 yards of roch. an-l sliuot it 
to 'poil {to U'-e a railway term) do'.Mi a 
hill-?ide. or to quarry 5U t'l'O yei’iU ot 
srone rtiiioveit. probably a nni. at L a^t. 
to tilt pl.ice the tc -pic i' to be 

built, a'cl tiull lo IMI'i LiUd r- I It. 1 Ul 
txravati'.a: procts^ ^ oiil 1 p' < tItaMy 


about one* tenth of the other. The 
sculpture and oriuunent ^^ould bo the 
same in both instance^;, more especially 
in India, where biiiidinss aiv* ahvay-' st-t 
up in Mock, and the carviiii; executed 
h/ The iui))rc<sion produced on all 

s[le■A.Oor^ by tlie-c moii- btlue masse?, 
th< ir u'lalteral'lc character, and appc.iV- 
aui-e 01 etc iiai ihir tbility, point to the 
pro-v'S" as one ]iiunlir_r more attention 
than it h.is nil., err 0 in^^civcd in mcMlcru 
times.' — ili't, A‘’rhi ^ voL ii y »5sl. 
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our era. In reference to these excavations^ of which^ otring to 
the kindness of jMr. Fergusson, vre are able to give a tvoodciit, 
he says^ there is one singularity which I am unable to ex- 
plain^ — the form of the pseudo-structural tem|)le in the coiui- 
yard in front of the ludra-SalDhCi. Like the Kylas, it seems to 
have come from the souths whilst the details around ])elong to 
the northern typesi^ The details referred to arc, that the pillars 
are short and masdve, the ornamentation considerable, and a 
species of leaf falling over a vasc/^ ^ imknou'ii to earlier examples, 
is here made use of. 

All the vim anas or pyramids of tliis series have the southern 
type, and the mantapas or porches are arranged like the southern 
choultries, also called chaoris. Sometimes the vimaiia is placed 
inside the hall, in tlie fashion of the Buddhists, Avho placed their 
dagoba inside an excavated temple, but on the outside of such 
sacred ljuildings as were structural. The well-knoAvn cave of 
Elcphanta belongs to the same era as the Brahmanical caves at 
Ellora, and must, it is coniectured, haAC been cxcaAated about 
the tcntli century of our era. It is of the form now called chaori. 
^Miieh time a.nd tliought have been bestowed upon this rock-cut 
cave, for, being easily accessible from Bombay, it early attracted 
the attention of all who eared for eastern archmology. But the 
only result to Avhich all this iiujuiry points is, that Brahmanical 
excaAntion^ are an inconvenient, unmeaning, and Avastefid imita- 
tion of the earlier Buddhist caves. And it is believed that the 
motive in constructing tliem must have heen, the hope to Avin 
over Buddhists to the Wv)r>hi}> of Brahmanical gods, ])y placing 
tliem in rock-cut eaves, — that heing the form of temple to Avhich 
Buddhists Averc attached.- 

Before (putting Dravidian architecture, another remarkable 
group (jf tempk's m.. . be descril)e(l : avc rdlude to tlie eavc's and 

^ Fcri^us-oi', ]’ink-cut pp. 53, 51. 
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monoliths of Malnivclliporc.^ Forty ' miles to the south of 
Madras, near the town of Sadras, the sca-coast ahoiiiids in 
large masses of granite rock, which every wlicre protrude through 
the sand, forming hills and othci isolated rocks of fautuslie 



Mali.n L'llii.ore 


shapes, which seem to laive given rise to the idea of carving 
tlieiu^’^ info semblances of sacred cdiiiccs. These arc descrilnrl 
by Southey, in his Curse of Kelia.ni a. 

And on the '^andy sl'oiv, he'^ule the verge 
ueean, lien* und ih<‘]v a rHok-<*uT fane 
Resisted in it^ stn.ngtli the ^\ui and ^urgt- 
ddiat on tlieii Jeep loundatioiis heiit in vain. ' 

One structural temple \ct remains in this strange, mysterious 
region, and this one temple tradition assunics to be tbe last of 

^ Tht'* old name ap]'>eai'- to have | * Ilamilluiij Gazciteur, auL ii. p. 

^raiia-lhiLu-rur, — Cits (.-f the Geeai iSj. 

Hill — lilus. K. A , ]ip. oT, r.Oo, I ‘ Fer^U'^som Tllu-. H. A., ]*p. o7, ' S, 
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seven pa«'odas for wliicli ]Mahavelliporc once renowned. It 
stands upon a rock wliicli actually juts into the sea_, giving it the 
character of a land-mark for vessels passing up and down the 
coast of the Carnatic. The dimensions of the larger huilding^ 
or vinuina^ are not more than thirty feet sfjuare at the hase, and 
about sixty fi'Ct in height ; but its appearance is peculiarly grand 
and imposing, from the fact that with its connected porch^ or 
luautapa, it stands perfectly alone. 

Tile caves in the hill above are somewhat degenerate imita- 
tion^ ot' Buddliist caves in western India^ which have already 
been dc.>cribed ; but the five monoliths which stand up from the 
>aii(ly >horc^ about a mile from the hill, ret[uire strict attention. 
l-'H*ally, they are called raths ; they are untinished, as is all the 
Wi;]k at Maliavclliporc, but their general form is fully indicated, 
and to tliis ^Ir. Fergusson continually refers; for although thc‘ 
ratlis arc not the workmanship of Buddhists, they occur in a 
country which had long been occupied by Buddhists, and are 
believed to exhibit the external appearance of the ^Tharas and 
chaityas, of which interiors only are extant at Karli and Ajanta. 
The entire grou]) of the raths forms one of the most interesting 
subjects of Mr. FcTgu.^soirs Rock-cut Temples. The view i-^ 
taken looking towards the sea, from which the full moon i'< 
rising, wliile the setting <uii ^till tinges the buildings.” 

]\rr. Fcrgc>->onh second style of Hindu architecture is the 
northern, winch he also calls Bmigali. Orissa is fainoiis through- 
out th(‘ world fur temphs and cities exhibiting this style; and if 
we took the old sea- voyage to Calcutta, these would probably be 
the first objects we should ><ee in India as we looked eagerly 
westward on entering the Bay of Bengal. It is hardly necessary 
to explain that Ori'^'-a is a jiroviiice adjoining Bengal to the south. 
Fornnu’ly it had cou'-idi’rablc extent, but is now comprehended 
within the Ibrni^h di-trict of (huuuF.i Ifc-re, on the -'Undy 
■ K T I'Ct/. ..u . p am 
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shore of Puri^ may he seen tlie far-fainetl shrine of Jup:E:eniatli ; 
and at Kanariic^ also on the shores of Oris^-aj are the rniiiN of 
what is called the Elack Pagoda^ wliilst a little further inland 
will he found the mimcrous teinplcs and deserted city of 
Bohaneswar. Orissa may he called the head qutntcrs of thi>. 
style of architectime ; for here the temples are hirats lofty, and 
rich in carving-; whereas, in other parts of India, c\am[)[es ait' 
few, scattered, and found usually in the rocky detilc'- or st^cluded 





valleys of the Bamiida and IMahaiuiddee rivcr'>, or in tlie hilly 
country of the south-west around llliarwar. Xo temple in this 
style has yet heen found in the plains of Iknaadd 

The chief cliaract eristic of the nurtlicrn Hindu >ryle is its tall 
tower or vimana, uninteiTuptcd by >tories or [idlars. This faHiiou 
is csseutially ditfereut from any ('f tlio'^e im'ired in tin* work of 
Karn R inn and is not a])pai\ntly alludcal t ' in the t\vei\c eliapters 

Tli-f A" ' 1, (li, c } . .'jN* 
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wliich are devoted by Miinasara to \dm&iias. One may call it 
a pyramid^ expanded at tbe base and rounded at tlie top. From 
one end to tbe other it is ribbed and adorned with bead-like 
carving-^ which reminds one of seeds of Indian corn on a corn- 
cob. The origin of these pyramids is more removed from sight 
than even that of tlie so-called Dra^idian pagodas_, for tliese one- 
storied cylinders are in no way copied from Buddhist temples. 
^Ir. Fergusson thinks the form must have been invented in the 
plains^, where bricks would probably be the ordinary building 
inatcriab and this the only fashion by which a roof of bricks 
could be accomplished ])y a people unable to turn an archd 
He is inclined to think that this type of architecture preceded 
Buddliism^ Avas driven to the hills Avhile Buddhism was in the 
ascendancy, and reappeared in the seventh and eighth centuries^ 
after the rival religion had been banished to distant countries. 

The loftiest as avcU as the oldest vimana in Orissa^ is that of 
the Great Temple at Bobaneswar. It Avas built by a king named 
Lelat Iiidra Kesari^ and tiuished a.d. 657. It stands on a bas(‘ 
about 60 ft. square^ and rises to the height of about 180 ft. In 
front of the Aumana there is a mantapa; or porclq Avhich also is 
60 ft. square^ in plaiq l)ut AAdiich rises only to about tAVO-thirds 
of the height of the great tower.^^ The impression made by a Ausit 
to BobaiiesAvar is thus dcscri]:)cd. ‘•'TIicre are many temples 
in India more elegant in their details^ rmd more elaborately 
ornamented ; but no one that I knoAv of is more imposing in 
effect, or conveys more clearly tlie idea of solid and lasting 
grandeur, than t\\\< : and as it stands surrounded by an immense 
numlier of smaller and more modern templcS; it forms tli? Avortliy 
centre of an arcliitectiiral panorama, unequalled, at least, in 
Hindostan^, It is also a fact that there arc more ancient temples 
in tills single deserted city of BobanesAvar than in all the cities 
ot northern India put together.*^ 


1 p. 
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Of the temple of Juggcniuth^ at Piiri^ avc need say hnt little. 
It is souieAvhat imposing_, o^viiig to its size^ hut it only dates from 
A.D. 1198^ and it is far inferior, in point of art, to the older 
examples. 

The temple at Kanarnc, in Orissa, known as the lllack Pagoda, 
seems to have obtained its naine from the Hindu custom of call- 
ing deserted or desecrated religions edifices blacky hUL Its (‘oloiir 
is far from black, it being built of a warm- coloured sund-stoiuc 
Its date is later even tlian tint of Jagaimatli — begun a.d. 
finished 1:241 ; but it is nevertheless one of the very best s])('- 
cimens of Indian architecture as an exterior.^^ Some very sacred 
legend or strong devotional motive could alone account for tin* 
king, Narsingh Deo, luiving erected such a building on a vide 
plain of marsh and morass, far aAvay frcmi any city, and almost 
from any habitable spot. About two luiiub’cd years ago tlic 
tower or vimana fell,^ leaving a fragment, which rises to a height 
of 150 ft. Tlie marshy foundation a])pcars to have been unable 
to support so great a mass, and the priests^ instead of attempting 
to repair the ruin, removed themselves and tlieir worsliip to the 
more healthy site of Jagaunath. 

The mantapa, or porch, in front of the broken tower is in a 
good state of preservation, and as an exterior has considerable 
grandeur. It measures sixty feet from angle to angle of its base ; 
its whole lieiglit is also about sixty feet ; the height of the wall 
is thirty feet, divided horizontally into four compartments^ — tlie 
upper one bearing a frieze or cornice of extraordinary beauty. 
The roof is likewise divided into four compartmeuts, (•omp(wed 
of six projecting cornices separated by bands, wliieb arc sculpt luxd 
tlie size of life; while tlie faces of the twehe coniico'^ aie covewed 
by bassi-relievi of ])VOCCs>ioiis, liimtiug and battle scenes, and 
representations of all the occupations and amusements of lifc.'^ 
Of the sculpture wliieb covers tlie wails, distinguislied from 

^ TliO fragment iiUu itli in the j wa- a lanJ mark \%hiih ha-l guided 

isnr». diiniiir a thuii'l r'>Torm : and tint- I inaiieer- fnr ii|j\\ard- of U\'. eeiiturie-. 
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the roof^ Mr. Fcrgiissou says it is bad in design and execution/’ 

and also in subject impossible to describe^ and ^yliieli 

it would be difficult for e^'en a very depraved European imagina- 
tion to conceive.” ^ Buddhist and J ain sculptme he distinguishes 
as Avliollv free from such foidness.” ^ 

On the remaining styles of Hindu architecture treated of by 
Mr. F ergusson^ wc must touch but lightly, as they would lead 
us beyond our limits. Some groups of buildings in Bajputana 
may^ howeveig be here described. They were first discovei'ed 
by Colonel Tod, and spoken of in vol. ii. of his Rajasthan.” 
‘^The grand temple of Barolli,” he says, ^^^is dedicated to Siva. 
It stamh in an area of .250 yards square, enclosed by a wall built 
of unshaped stones, Avithout cement. Beyond this wall are 
groves of majestic trees, Avith many smaller shrines and sacred 
fountains. The first object that struck my notice before entering 
the area Avas a pillar, erect on the earth, with a hooded snake 
sculptured around it.” Colonel Tod speaks of the unrivalled 
taste and beauty ” displayed, and of this, the numerous draAvings 
Avhich he had made upon the spot enable us to judge. The 
vimana is in the northern style, and may be seen in Fergnsson’s 



SiuiptunJ Si‘iv.11. from Clnttore. 


i)eautifid Illustrations of Hindu Architecture.” The pillars 
of tlie interior of this, and of a similar temple at Clnttore, might, 

rcrj.U'?'* ':i. Iiiu ''0 ot' licit ill ttiiro, 2s 
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^ve tliiiik^ have been constmctcd by a student of ^Mdnasara's 
Silpa-sastra ; pedestal^ Inise^ >]uLftj capital^ pediment^ and orna- 
mentation^ being all in conformity nitli his dlreetious. The leaf- 
scroll here hgured is from a square pillar at Chittore, in a temple 
of uhich the sculptured decoration is in some parts identical 
Avith that of Barolli. It occurs about the centre of the shaft. 

A common arrangement of tlicse sculptured ornaments is one 
above another^ on the shaft of a pillar^ the scpiarest and heaviest 
form being the lowest. Those here figured alibrd examples of 
the ‘^A'ase and falling leaf/^ mentioned ])y ibim llkz, ljut of Avhieh 
Ave are not aAvare that there is any example in southern India. 
At Ajanta ^Nlr. Tergusson obsei’ves a pillar in tlie Aorandah of 
cave No. 24^ the capital of Avliich has the falling-leaf ornament, 
aftei’Avards much used at Delhi and clsCAvlierc/^ and Avhieh is 

almost universal at Ellora.^^ Some approach to this foim is 
made in the ehoultrie to chaitya No. 19^ at Ajanta^ Avhere the 
pillars in front are changed from the circular to the scpiare, by a 
rather clumsy introduction of foliage hanging over the angles. 

Some pillars at Barolli and Chittorc are adorned Avith floAvcrs 
of natural fornq Avith long stalks and av ell- defined leaves, stretch- 
ing up from base to pediment, elegant in outline and finished in 
detail. The ceilings likeAvise exhibit beautiful designs, perfectly 
Avell executed.^ 

The external appearance of the temples at Barolli is also re- 
markable for elegance, but in size these North-west l)uildings 
are far inferior to those of Orissa. The largest temple at Barolli 
has a vimana fifty- eight feet in height of the pyramidal form, 
characteiistic of the Hindu or Brahmanical style, but not noticed 
in the Silpa-Sastras. The principal dooinvay is destroyed; but 
the doorAvay, figured as a heading to our chapter on Tiction,’^ 
give>, probably, the ^imic arrangement. Oiu* etching is from one 
of the external niches. AVitliiu the frame Avere placed sculptured 


XoJX l\ajasthan. ^C'L u. p. 7ul, 
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of ^lich iis ihv Siva with arin^_, ti^iired iu our 

rhantcr on •' Ih liai<'U< p. ‘2(51. 

()i’ tiu‘ till' •.‘-]u\jhal Si\a, oi‘ wlii(‘li rlun’t' a linantiful draw*- 
uiu in (’oloiu’l d'od’^ Portfolio of 1 )i’a\viim'-., laujiuaithed to tlie 
lto\.il A^iatin Sooiniy, a w'oodnnt i^ liorn |)rv‘'i(nitiMl. A luaid^ 
'.\uh ploannu v\|)rt'^->!on, 1^ throi' timo'> i’('[)('atod. ddu' third ('ve, 
or o\o of ruh'oiioii, ('lull avtoriNtio of Si\'a, i> {•oiwpii'uou^ ; and 
''orj)ont> [iVi' foih'd aroinul tlio noi'k aiul ariii^, 

('ol{)n(‘l Tod <>i‘ \ ot anotlior nivlLO, iu A\]nr]i Siva i^ 

rop!\‘^o:!U'd hi- wif' Pai'hiilty or Lkiiw'ati' : iio ^tandina 

upon thv t naoi-o, amiIi Mi-pvnt^ twiiunl around : <]k‘ ^taudiu^' ou 
tin* lotii^, woaj'ina car-rina^ nnido of (‘oucIu^Ih'IU. 



!'■ V' n ■ p' • :'f r. ao-.l'i — Tod'- 


Viiothor rt'pi'o->vi;tati< HU a)M‘U by Tod. !> a trlniurti, the >anio 
ht ad thn-v tiino-* r 'jaailvd ; thv nye iu the forelu'ad very di>tiiier_, 
and 1 peiit- e-ii[i'd ai'sHiiid the itoele and ariii>. 

M.jiy ot tiir h^ni'e^ '-x'lilijt’u’ed at ])e{’o]li AviihiLi or around 
{■w ■ ud uu'liv'. appee.r to be U'^ remarkable fur beamt\ a^ the in- 
r<’(Mal d--euratio[! .. Li illn'>tiat:> -n o,f rlii--, we would refer to Avluit 
v,{ ]ai\e I .tiu d u •• uynuflu*' auJ. wnth whu-h the VikraiU('rva>i, 

• ,i >; I The "dinuia^ oi iIli- au M’ k I- heajled. d hi-- eletiaut 
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little fip:urc stands at Barolli^ 'oeside a gate-post^ and appears to 
play the part of attendant t(j tlie gods or goddesses witliin. 

Of Jaina arcliitecture I\fr. IVrgiisson gives beautiful examples 
of niany-columned edifices^ crounied by lofty central domcs_, 
— the attraction of these graceful forms being heightened by the 
charming scenery of the ^Vravalli hills. But ^ye must not treat 
here of Jaiuisiu. It is a religious variety of Buddhism^ and 
altliougli no Buddlia is recog ui>edj its tenets must be studied in 
connection witii Buddliism. Many Rajputs arc Jains^ and some 
Jains have given up the vrorsliip of their twenty-four saints_, or 
Tirthankars^ for the worship of Siva^ or Vishnu. 

Another arcliitectural com})lication has arisen since the Mo- 
hammedans ])ccamc well-cstal)lished in India. Mohammedan 
forniN became modified by Hindu builders_, and Hindu forms 
received an intiuence from tiie florid ta:?te of the Mohammedans, 
ilr. Fergiisson says^ in speaking of bracket pillars^ that Moham- 
medans fir^t learned this fashion from Hindus^ and after they 
had enricdicd and expanded the form^ the Hindus adopted the 
^roiiaminedan imj)rovoincnt5, and achieved the beautiful Benares 
balcony, of which we have placed a wood- cut at the commence- 
ment of tliis chapter. 

In the foregoing pages but little has been said of ethnography, 
or of the relation of architecture to ethnography. These subjects 
are occupying tlie attention of acute thinkers and observers ; and 
whilst new views and new facts are daily being brought to light, 
it seems premature to adopt or endorse tlieories which, however 
brilliant, are put forw\ard rather as tentative than as final. Pos- 
sibly all proposed divisions of race are proHsional; and for some 
excellent tliouglits on the constitutio}! of race,''’ we would refer 
to remarks ])y ;Mr, EdAvin Xorris, in his edition of Mr. Pritchard's 
large work. AVith this protest, we vnll state a few* points in 
these attractive theories. 

1. The Ei>hi^, Chu-u>, grammarians, Xaiyayikas, and poets of 

*28 
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ancient Sanskrit liieraturej W'ere men of brilliant intellect,, wlio 
poured fortli tlieir tliouglits in eloquent speech,, and cared but 
little to express tliemsclves in ])rick and stone. These men tre 
claim as of kindred race Avith oui’selves,, the Greeks^ the Per- 
sians, &c. 

2. The amazing architecture of India is, on the other hand, 
attri])uted to people A\'ho did not enter India Avith the Brahma- 
nical Hindus, and Avho have languages not allied Avith Sanskrit. 

The tirst-mentioned people, eloquent in speech, are called 
Aryans. The second- mentioned, conspicuous for poA^Tr in build- 
ing, are named Tmaiiian. This distinction is not only ingenious, 
but as regards the scholars of Indians classical period and the 
successful adventurers of her later periods, seems likely to be 
established. But it Avould not folloAA^ that Aryans never, under 
any circumstances, could build, or that Tmanians, at all times 
and hi all places, have eAunced a genius for architecture. Races 
amalgamate and learn of one another, some divisions becoming 
accomplished Avhilst others a\ aiider off and degenerate, or it may 
be, remain in aboriginal rudeness. This may explain the as- 
cribed relationship of the inhabitants of Australia to the DraAU- 
dians of southern India. DraAudiaus Avere accomplished people, 
with language and literature, and Avell- established kingdoms, 
covered Avith hue hui [dings. But the structure of their lan- 
guage convicts tliem of being akin to the aboriginal Australians. 
The re fore, Dravidians being Turanians, so also are the aborigines 
of Amtralia. But this by no means exhausts the subject; for, 
behde the intellectual Sanskrit speakers, and the lively, active 
temple builders, tlicre Avere people in ancient India avIio made 
buteliets and kidvcs of quartz, and people Avho split granite by 
the aid of Avatcr, fire, and wedges ; and people Avho raised ci’om- 
leclis in memory of the dead: and it has to he determined Avhethcr 
people, or pev)ples, aUo AV'ere Turanian. Professor Huxley 
find" [)h\^ioi(>giea] adlaity betAveen — 1st, the aborigines of south- 
ern India, 2ud, tiie aljorigincs of Australia, and 3rd, the aborigines 
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oil the Nile^ or the ancient Egyptians ; and he calls them collec- 
tively, not Turanians, but Australoids. But on other grounds 
^^'Q found the Australians ranked as Tui’anian ; and witli regard 
to tlie Egyptians, Mr. Fergusson recognises architectural affinity 
betvv'een ancient Egyptian temples and those of the Dravidians. 
It would seem, therefore, as if the inhabitants of southern India, 
and of Australia, and of the valley of tlie Nile, must all have 
been of one race, altliough to us, who see them at various stage s 
of incipient cultivation, they appear as unlike as are kangaroo 
and dodo to Southdowns and turkeys. 
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